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CHAPTER ONE 


Philosophy of Education 


WHAT Is THE THING “philosophy” to which we are committed in 
this book? Those few in ancient times whom we have now for cen- 
turies called philosophers said they were lovers of wisdom, but most 
who today set up as teachers of philosophy would tone down the 
word “lovers” to “seekers.” A generation ago one of these American 
seekers of wisdom said that philosophy is a persistent attempt to 
understand the universe in which we find ourselves and of which we 
are a part. 

His description suggests the comprehensive and uncompromising 
nature of the quest called philosophy, and its unending persistence. 
Philosophy is bold enough to want to understand man and nature 
and God and time and knowing and matter and spirit and order and 
good and beauty and suffering. It does not and presumably will not 
wholly succeed; the assignment is so wide and deep. But it will not 
stop. Christopher Robin was a great nuisance because he kept going 
hippety-hippety-hop: “And when I tell him politely to stop it, he 
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says he can’t possibly stop.” That is the occupational hazard of the 
philosopher. He cannot stop seeking wisdom. 

Trying to understand—what do we imply in the word “under- 
stand”? It means to go all out, to go the limit of man’s abilities try- 
ing to know things—anything and everything. It means to know 
things to the core. Philosophy is the original depth subject. It would 
like, if possible, to understand knowing, to understand how God 
could be justified in the face of man’s agonies, and how man could 
exist at all without God. It has always had these problems, and it 
will always have them. 

In those senses, of comprehensiveness and persistence and at- 
tempts at depth, philosophy is the boldest and proudest of human 
studies. But at the same time, it is humble. For one thing, it comes 
back patiently and tries again and again. For another, look at its 
starting point. Philosophy begins with experience. That is the con- 
sistent reply of ancient philosophers such as Aristotle and moderns 
such as Dewey and Maritain. These three, who agreed on little else, 
all say that philosophy begins with experience. By “experience” 
they mean something immediate and evident, needing and really 
having no proof. Pleasure or pain would be an instance—they are 
immediately “had,” and need no proof. They are simply there, and 
I find myself feeling happy or “blue.” Perhaps I find myself feeling 
happy about something, or feeling “blue” because of something, 
but I am first of all feeling one way or the other. In other instances, 
I find myself thinking or hoping or loving. 

Philosophy usually begins with the experience of one person, but 
it can begin with the experience of some community of persons or 
even with the experience of an age. A generation finds itself “beat,” 
or “sad” or “angry.”’ A million colored youths share the experience 
of wanting a place in the human sun. An age or an era finds it- 
self seeking freedom and in love with freedom. It might even 
find itself seeking wisdom. 

Ordinarily when a man feels pleasure, he enjoys the pleasure and 
asks no questions, and when he feels pain he puts up with it or tries 
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to get rid of it, and asks few if any questions. An age or an era fight- 
ing for freedom may leave it at that: actually fighting, but asking no 
ultimate questions about freedom or about man’s eternal struggles. 
Then some day some few reflective persons are likely to begin asking 
questions. In fact their experiences or those of their times already do 
the asking. The questions are imposed by the experiences. Dewey 
summed up the whole thing in three words: Experience asks ques- 
tions. T’ake this simple instance. After the bomb fell destroying 
Hiroshima, an old farmer and his wife asked: Do you think almighty 
God will let man destroy himself? Of course they asked that, though 
in-a real sense the question was wished on them, and experience 
asked the question. 

Go back to our descriptive definition. Philosophy is a persistent 
attempt to understand the universe in which we find ourselves and 
of which we are a part. May we say that philosophy in that over-all 
sense has arisen from experience? Of course, we may and we must. 
Try making a little round map of the universe, and put the solar 
system as a speck on it and the earth a small planet in this system 
and man a speck on the earth. However broad or narrow his physical 
and his spiritual universe, man finds himself “there.” That in itself 
is quite a discovery. Then sooner or later some man—probably many 
a man—finds himself wondering, and is puzzled by many difficult 
and subtle questions such as these: 


What is it “to be there’? 

What in or on the world is man? 

How come? 

What is pain, and death, and how can they make “‘sense”’? 
What is movement and change? 

What is time? 

What if anything is unmoving and free of change and time? 


Such questions have to come up. They are legion and are depth 
questions. But look at the question raised by the fact that questions 
have to come up. If they must, why must they? What kind of thing 
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is man that he has to ask, or at least let himself be asked, depth 
questions? Why does he not simply know, pointblank, to start with? 
Is he really some sort of thing tortured between knowing and not- 
knowing, between being and non-being? And why does he persist, 
and, so it seems, have to persist in asking? Why has he not by this 
late date arrived at complete and final answers? 

All of which is to say that, if we will let it, experience will go on 
asking questions and man will go on trying to answer them—about 
good and evil, about God, about peace, about substance, about 
quality, about truth. And if we persist in trying to answer the ques- 
tions, we will be philosophizing, almost in spite of ourselves. 

That is the philosopher’s business and profession, to let these 
questions resound in his ears, and to trouble himself with trying to 
answer them. In that light, the philosopher is seen to be a “natural,” 
and really to be nothing more or less than a man. He did not make 
himself that way; he finds himself that way. Indeed, it is more na- 
ture’s and God’s doing than his. On occasion throughout this book 
we will stop and note that particular experiences, occurring as 
chance by-products of things that men are doing or thinking, must 
be allowed to ask their corresponding and natural philosophical 
questions. 

If what we have indicated is a true and manageable idea of philos- 
ophy, and if its starting point is an experience, one is led to reflect 
on just this question in passing: What is the experience with which 
such and such treatise, said to be in philosophy, begins? Often one 
suspects that the beginning of the treatise is only with words or even 
only with the words ascribed to some one called a philosopher; and 
it is this way of beginning, at a third or fourth remove from experi- 
ence, that repels many students from what some professors call 
“philosophy.” From this, we see that Dewey was wise in trying to 
bring the philosophical enterprise back to naked experience, and 
the Existentialist has a valid reason for trying to bring himself to 
face crucial experiences such as suffering and striving and a vicarious 
encounter with death. 
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Let us spend a moment going over this starting point of philoso- 
phy. We say that the Existentialist is right in emphasizing imme- 
diate experience, even if a man such as Sartre evades many instances 
of real experience. A man really is suffering, in both our ordinary 
popular sense of suffering and in its original meaning of being acted 
upon by events and things and people: man does consciously and 
unconsciously suffer; and little by little he is worn down. In which- 
ever sense we take it, the experience of suffering asks questions. 
What kind of thing is a man that he suffers, that he is in fact strug- 
gling even to continue to exist? He feels a sense of freedom and con- 
currently a sense of restraint and limits. A constant tension belongs 
to him simply as man. Every man feels a tension, a sense of being 
and of non-being. Such experiences ask questions about the kind of 
thing that man is. 

From the religious Kierkegaard in the middle of one century to 
the popular atheistic Sartre in the middle of the next, the Existen- 
tialist narrows his vision a trifle. Yet in talking about suffering and 
anguish and “fear and trembling,” he is talking about something 
that is primary matter for philosophy. 

The Spanish-born American philosopher Santayana wrote a 
famous article’ on Dewey’s philosophy. As a matter of good descrip- 
tion, Santayana said that the marks of Dewey’s philosophy were the 
dominance of the foreground and the primacy of the immediate. 
We hold that Dewey’s thought was limited and hurt by the pri- 
macy of the immediate, but it was also helped by it—helped by 
being made more realistic and urgent. 

Our point is neither praise nor blame of the mentioned philoso- 
phies, since we only wish to emphasize that philosophy begins with 
experience. Any of the following experiences, out of many, forces 
questions on us: the experience of suffering, the experience—if this 


1 George Santayana, “Dewey’s Naturalistic Metaphysics,” Journal of Philoso- 
phy, v. 22 (Dec. 3, 1925), pp. 673-688. Reprinted in The Philosophy of John 
Dewey, ed. by Paul Schilpp. New York: Tudor Co., 1951, pp. 245-261. First 
edition, 1939. 
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is really different—of being limited, the experience of existing, the 
experience of loving, or of hating, the experience which every nor- 
mal person has by the time he is two or three years old of encounter- 
ing himself precisely as himself, and, a few years later, of encoun- 
tering himself—in the center of a crowd—as one set apart, lonely 
and a kind of stranger even to himself. At the center, every time, 
is the question: What, then, is man? 

Thus we are asking and expecting people to philosophize, or, 
better yet, to see that they have been, perhaps adroitly and circum- 
spectly, philosophizing all the time. To philosophize is to begin with 
naked experience and if possible to drive through to ultimate an- 
swers to the questions naturally raised. Many persons acquire a 
more or less effectual habit of doing that. It is like acquiring the 
habit of adding or subtracting. One does not have the habit, one 
then little by little acquires the habit, and afterwards one can and 
does exercise the habit. For the most part, people merely pick up 
the accepted answers and adopt them, taking the answers given by 
their parents, by their companions and the companions’ parents, by 
their teachers, by their athletic heroes and Hollywood heroes, and 
by the movies, television, and the press. It is natural to do this; i.e., 
it is quite common; but it is also natural—in our very nature—to 
acquire the questions from experience and to proceed as seekers of 
wisdom to try to answer them. 

Those persons who begin to do this kind of thing will receive a 
new insight into the truths by which we live. Most of us generally 
give only a “notional” and nominal assent to basic truths and ideas. 
Yet we give a sincere assent to the truths and ideas contained in 
such sentences as “God exists,” and “God’s will be done.” As we 
begin to philosophize, returning to the experiences from which the 
truths and ideas have arisen, and then if possible working our way 
through to the truths and ideas, a new life of understanding awakens 
in us. 

Granting so much, how then does one philosophize in the area 
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called “education”? What is it to philosophize in this area? In phi- 
losophy, one is trying to understand to the depths; one is trying to go 
the limit toward understanding something. In philosophy of edu- 
cation, what is one trying to understand? And if philosophy begins 
with experience, what is the experience with which philosophy of 
education begins? Can anyone isolate the experience which, given 
its way, sets off the chain reaction of questions ending up in philos- 
ophy of education? 

Because it is simpler, let us speak first of the relevant experience. 
Man finds himself ignorant and trying to know, and as if born to 
know. He finds himself demanding to be, although actually existing 
and committed to existence. Included in human experience are 
actual knowing and the thrust and desire to know. One needs to 
know for practical ends, for making a living, and for getting along 
with himself and others. In order to exist as man, therefore, one 
needs to know. One does know, and yet on an objective appraisal 
one is seen to be notably ignorant. Knowing and ignorant, and need- 
ing to know: a) for practical and external ends, and b) for terminal 
ends within the person knowing. These latter ends we call im- 
manent, and the practical ends subserving outer needs depend on 
these inner or immanent needs. Needing knowledge for adjustment 
to environment, man needs it also in a prior sense. He needs simply 
to know. 

Man finds himself trying to know, and actually knowing. He finds 
himself ignorant and making mistakes and sometimes catching 
himself in mistakes. He finds himself naturally demanding to be, 
and integral to that “to be” he finds a natural desire to know and a 
natural need to know. By “natural” we mean that the desire is there 
and the need is there. He can try to cover up the desire or need. He 
can try to “kid” himself or others. But both the desire and need are 
within him and will keep breaking out in spite of him. 

Man’s desire for food is obvious, but it is a secondary desire. His 
primary desire is to be, and of course to be alive, and he cannot be 
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and be alive without food. So he desires food in this secondary way. 
It is different in the case of knowledge. This is one with his being, 
as food is not. Knowledge is integral to his being and immanent 
within it. To say that man desires his own existence and life as man 
is, among other things, to say that he desires knowledge. The void 
within man for knowledge is deeper and more fundamental than 
his hunger for food. | 

When we say “man” in this context we do not mean some par- 
ticular man such as Jones or Smith. We mean man—any man— 
past, present, or future. 

The need for knowledge in order to secure food and shelter for 
subsistence is evident. Less evident but deeper and mote basic is the 
need for knowledge in order to exist as man. The baby is born ig- 
norant or nescient, and yet already possesses much knowledge and 
a drive toward the fundamental knowledge of which we speak. In 
prenatal life the baby already knows, thanks to his sense of touch 
and those modifications of it known as taste and smell. In that 
merely animal life, the baby needs to know in order to survive. 
After birth he continues to need to know for the same end, but 
within him also is a drive to develop as a truly human being. He 
wants knowledge for its survival value, and also as a strictly human 
value. In this latter sense, knowledge is not helping to keep him 
alive, but to be truly a member of the species “man.” 

Developing as a human being, he wants to learn. As a merely 
biological entity, he did not yet want to learn; he simply wanted to 
survive. Whichever word we use, learning or knowledge, to learn 
or to know, it has multiple meanings. ‘The word is used analogically, 
which means that a word, used in two or several contexts, is used 
partly in the same sense, partly in a different sense. ‘The baby really 
does learn something in prenatal life. Growing up, he really learns, 
too, though with quite a difference. There is a breach in kind from 
prenatal learning to the learning of Aristotle or Einstein, or even 
to the learning of a normal ten-year-old child. 
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The “experience” then which we all encounter and which de- 
mands a philosophy of education is the experience of learning and 
of wanting to learn; in a word the experience of this part of growing 
up. Everybody sees this happening in child after child, and can meet 
it first-hand in his own case. We see it happening across the human 
landscape in any society and in the whole stretch of humanity from 
Adam to our day. Man learning; man, so far, growing up—man edu- 
cating himself. Men helping children to grow up—men educating 
children. And men educating men. Growing up is occurring every- 
where, at all ages from prenatal life to a century old, and in all 
stages of savagery and civilization. 

Education has to do, outside schools as well as inside, with the 
making of man. That is its job. Consciously and unconsciously, peo- 
ple educate and are educated. ‘That is, they grow up. Perhaps we 
might say that in various ways they grow down, since men, now and 
then, are also miseducated. But professional educators are positive 
and optimistic. In this they are right, since that is the direction of 
nature, above all in youths and the educable. Our main business in 
life, said the poet Pindar, is to become men, or in his cryptic words, 
our job consists in becoming who we are. That is the whole and 
only work of education: to help men become men. Mankind is the 
teacher and pedagogue of man, every man helping himself to grow 
and to be, and all men who in any way affect him helping him to 
grow toward the fulness of manhood. God helps, too, say the theolo- 
gians and some famous philosophers, such as Plato and Spinoza. 
The nonhuman environment, also, somewhat shaped by us and 
standing in part beyond our control, is an educator and in some 
ways, at times, a tough one. 

All this is to say that education begins long before the classroom 
and extends far beyond what is usually called the school system. 
“Schools and the means of education” is a famous phrase in our 
history. The Northwest Ordinance of 1787 said that schools and 
the means of education should forever be encouraged. The saying 
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continues to make sense, and we shall often have occasion to repeat 
that the means of education include far more than schools and 
books and museums.” The school is also the street and the home 
and work and television shows and everything that touches the life 
of child or man. 

By conscious and unconscious efforts, man is constantly striving 
to grow up. That is what he is everywhere seen to be doing, and he 
finds that there is a sort of compulsion within him which urges him 
to cooperate, consciously and deliberately, with this original drive of 
nature. Schooling or educating is as natural as the wind blowing 
or a man breathing if we take schooling or educating as the totality 
of the processes by which men are trying to grow up and to help 
children to grow up. } 

Let us repeat and slightly elaborate the point. Man wanting to be 
made, man actually striving and struggling to be made, to become 
truly and fully man, and sometimes kicking against the goad—that 
is what “education” is. Man’s nature going with ort ‘nature” 
and, itself being a special “nature’”—to-wit, man’s; man trying de- 
liberately and freely, yet within many natural and environmental 
limitations, to come fully into his own; man helping himself in a 
smooth or an ungainly manner toward that never-completed human 
status, and man helping man—that is what education is and that, 
known within and without us, is the experience with which philoso- 
phy of education properly begins. 

‘That common experience is running over with questions. What 
kind of queer creature is man, anyway? Take a pig, not such a stupid 
“dumb beast.” With never a thought, a pig is full grown and “all 
there” in three or four months. With hard work and elaborate 
equipment, a man is still far short after seventy years; he is “all 
there” from the first and yet never fully all there: “ever not quite!” 
Man is a more delicate and slow-growing animal, more a bundle of 


2 See the remarkable work, Schools and the Means of Education, by Willis D. 
Nutting. Notre Dame, Indiana: Fides Press, 1959. 
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questions than an answer, and at least the suggestion is that, work- 
ing consciously and freely as he does in order to educate, he is of a 
radically different type. 

Let us try another approach, more traditional and formal. In the 
enterprise of educating, what is the most important factor? What 
has most of all to be taken into account? Man, of course. God, 
things, and nature in general are relevant in this context. But igno- 
rant though he is, man is the educator par excellence, and man, 
already created and knowing and wise, is the creature to be co- 
created through education. God has directed man toward knowledge 
and love, and nature has “‘wised him up” in many practical ways 
much as the pig or the spider is informed. Yet, in any ordinary 
sense, it is not God or nature but man who is to teach. The man 
being educated is also the first efficient cause of this thing “educa- 
tion,” which is being caused. At the same time, man is the end 
hoped for in education. The same man, in an ideal meaning of 
“man,” is the model or pattern on which the educator constantly 
has his eye as he educates, and that ideal “man” is the number one 
formal cause of the educational work being done. And, of course, 
man is the matter being shaped by education: man is being made 
into man. ; 

It is evident that the main thing we are doing in educating is, 
again in Pindar’s words, becoming who we are. In ordinary lan- 
guage, by education we are becoming men. Yet the whole procedure 
is somewhat special, not to say strange. What we said a moment 
ago is, when translated into philosophers’ words, that there are four 
central causes of education, the causes staked out so carefully by 
Aristotle: efficient cause, final cause, formal cause, and material 
cause. These are the agent who does the thing, the end and final 
cause for which he does it, the pattern and model on which he does 
it, and the materials or stuffs he uses in making what he makes. 
While he is making the thing, the pattern is a model or blueprint, 
and is what is called an exemplary cause. Aquinas notes that the 
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blueprint does not build the house, but the house is not built inde- 
pendently of it: No blueprint, no house—just as no builder, or no 
end in view, or no available building materials, no house. ‘To begin 
with, the materials are as much outside the product as is the pattern 
or blueprint. The materials obviously are built into the house, and 
a completed house also has an intrinsic formal cause as well as an 
intrinsic material cause, the built-in stuffs. The builder and the end 
for which the building is done are not part and parcel of the built 
house. That is why they and the model or exemplary cause are 
called extrinsic causes. 

One can verify the same set of causes in the case of education, 
though as we suggested, the odd thing is that the four or even the 
five are in some sense identical. In short, the center and soul of the 
whole process and product of education is man. If that is true, edu- 
cating is properly a humanistic venture, and consciously or uncon- 
sciously to reduce it to mechanisms, such as credits and hours, is a 
serious mistake. Nothing is more humanistic than the shaping and 
forming of man. Philosophy of education, too, is liberal and human- 
istic, since in it we are trying to understand the phenomenon we 
have encountered, namely man trying by deliberate means to be- 
come man. But for that matter, all philosophy is humanistic. ‘This 
means that it is a study with man at its core. ‘Take a look at philoso- 
phy concretely and vitally expressed in works such as Plato’s Repub- 
lic and St. Augustine’s City of God and his treatise on man’s free- 
dom. Such works are obviously human and humanistic; their center 
and emphasis is man. All philosophy is liberal in the further sense 
that a philosopher such as Aristotle is primarily concerned with 
understanding and not with undertaking works of action, e.g., to 
revise curricula or to revolutionize society or to catch up with young 
or old delinquents. Philosophy or a philosophy of education may 
help mankind to do such things; but it is free from the burden of 
having to set out to do them. Philosophy of education is liberal and 
humanistic: it wants understanding as an end, and it wants above 
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all to understand the making of man. Here, we are obviously in 
disagreement with those who say that education—and presumably 
philosophy of education—‘“must participate in bringing about social 
change.’® 

We commend the realism and good sense of a statement in a 
work done a generation ago by Chapman and Counts on the prin- 
ciples of education.* These authors said that the nature of the edu- 
cational program must be determined by a careful study of man’s 
nature. One could hardly think of a statement more simple or more 
practically wise. It is true that the authors immediately added these 
four words: “in its present situation.” We take the words to mean 
only a modification and not to touch the substance: educational 
philosophy is to study philosophically the making of “‘man.” 

The modification, however, is vastly important, and just as we 
must take man as the center, we must also take into account the 
circumstances in which he exists and operates. The making of man 
does not proceed in a vacuum. Principles of education making good 
sense in the case of the Chinese of the present day should also make 
sense for the Chinese of the future or for those of the fifth century 
B.c., and also for the African of today’s struggles or for today’s or 
yesterday's European or American. Even so, circumstances keep 
changing, and man himself “evolves in history.” ‘Take a contem- 
porary example. To date, the most successful leader of integrated 
education in the South was the late Omer Carmichel. This man 
said that colored and white could be educated together in Ken- 
tucky, but he was prudent and wise enough to see two things: that 
the history and sociology of Southerners must be constantly allowed 
for, and that, however comparable the native intellectual capaci- 
ties of colored and white may be, the colored child of twelve, for 


3 Isaac Baer Berkson, Preface to an Educational Philosophy. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1940; p. x1. 
4]. Crosby Chapman and George S. Counts, Principles of Education. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1924; p. 301. 
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whatever reasons, today lags behind the white child of that age. 

Man is the first and central and dominating consideration. It is 
man, always and really man, but man in this situation, in these 
circumstances. We are trying to understand the making of man, 
but it is only in particular, not-repeatable circumstances that man 
can ever be made. 

A moment ago, we used the words, man “evolves in history.” ‘The 
philosopher Jacques Maritain from whom they were cited goes on 
to say that we thereby tell only half the story. Man evolves and does 
not evolve. We always have man. What is there in man that con- 
tinues and does not change? Maritain replies:° 


his nature as such 
his place and value in the cosmos 
his dignity, rights, and aspirations as a person. 


We enter now a new phase of our subject, and begin with a ques- 
tion. For whom should a philosophy of education be valuable? For 
all educators—and that means all men and all women—all people. 
We do not say this because they pay the bills, but because they 
educate. A little child, though an educator of himself and of other 
children, could hardly be expected to be an apt and deft student of 
the philosophy of anything. Also, although the ordinary savage is 
an educator, he would scarcely profit greatly by a formal course in 
the principles and philosophy of education. We advisedly say 
“scarcely” and “greatly,” since we are unwilling to deflate the ordi- 
nary untutored man and to sell him short. 

In a modern democracy with universal schooling, almost all 
adults—all, let us say, who might be considered fit to complete high 


5 Jacques Maritain, ““Thomist Views on Education,” in Modern Philosophies 
and Education. 54th Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion. Ed. by Nelson B. Henry. Chicago University Press, 1955, p. 64. 
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school—can successfully enter to some extent into a philosophy of 
such matters as education, religion, politics, literature, and the 
whole world of human values. To do this they need only normal 
intelligence and background and a warning that philosophy in any 
case is a never-ending attempt to understand, and not a set of ready 
answers and definitions quoted by an entrenched professor. Neither 
is it a book of dogmas to be memorized. 

Teachers on all levels and in all types of schools, liberal and tech- 
nical, public tax-supported and public not tax-supported, should be 
able to learn something considerable from a philosophy of educa- 
tion. On any level, teachers are at least reflecting a philosophy, and 
it seems more intelligent on their part to want to know which 
philosophy is reflected. Teachers in the lower grades want to know 
what it is to “educate”; they want to know something of what is 
happening when a person is educating or being educated. If they do 
not want to know something about this subject, or are unable to 
learn about it at all, should they in that case be teachers? Actually 
we have about one million operating teachers, all told, in the 
United States, and we trust that they want to understand. A man 
can perhaps be a pastor without any desire to know what it is to be 
a pastor, and he can be a doctor or a lawyer without ever trying to 
study out what it is to be such a functionary. All the same, such 
a man would be a little strange and obscurantist. ‘This is true, even 
more so, in the case of the teacher. ‘The good teacher wants to know 
about philosophy of education and to begin to philosophize at least 
in a rudimentary way about education and about philosophy itself. 
Not of course that he will suddenly become a philosopher. But he 
does have questions. What does a man do when he educates? What 
does he do when he philosophizes? In Cunningham’s words,® “if 
this outcome of deepened knowledge and understanding of the 


6 William F. Cunningham, Pivotal Problems of Education. New York: Mac- 
millan, first ed., 1940, p. 321. 
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school’s problem is realized in any adequate degree at all, it would 
be strange, indeed, if certain attitudes were not set up in the minds 
of prospective teachers.” 

One of the more important emphases in twentieth-century philos- 
ophy is on “the philosophy of ordinary language,” the main point 
of which is that people’s everyday language is, as someone has said, 
“reeking and rotting” with philosophical implications. What is 
meant is that the way people live and talk presupposes an under- 
standing of things. ‘The point of “ordinary language philosophy” is 
well-taken, in the sense that some such presumed philosophy exists 
and that people think and speak in terms of its presupposed truth, 
and live on the presumption of its truth. 

‘Taking an ordinary sentence or two. A woman says: “Charles 
keeps me worried. He is working too hard. I wish he’d take more 
Testis 

‘These simple and ordinary propositions “make sense” for speaker 
and hearer or reader, but only on several suppositions; e.g., 

First, that the symbols called “words” are somehow known to 
make sense. 

Second, that we understand relations between and among words, 
and again between and among propositions. 

Third, that we know that every word is “a key word.” In the sen- 
tence, “He is working too hard,” we cannot drop out or change a 
single word and retain the meaning. 

Fourth, that we understand the combining (or on occasion, the 
disjoining) of ideas; “working” makes sense, and so does “working 
hard,” and so does “working too hard.” 

Fifth, that we get the meaning of comparatives; e.g., “too hard,” 
and “more rest,” and also the implied standard or standards. 

‘The philosopher of “ordinary language” would say—and we think 
justifably—that the first-grade teacher cannot teach for five min- 
utes, by words or gestures or silence, without, at least inadvertently, 
expressing a philosophy. 
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Another simple illustration will help make it clear that any teach- 
er is perpetually presupposing a philosophy. Look at some of the 
mass of philosophical ideas implied in this sentence from a journal- 
ist: “Premier Nikita Khrushchev gave permission for their departure 
after he received a plea from their parents when he was in the 
United States.” The teacher or anyone else reading that sentence 
assumes that he gets to the roots of many things, as indeed he does; 
e.g., to the meaning of time, of ruler and ruled, of person and soci- 
ety, of parent and child, of nation in relation to nation. 

Philosophy is an ordinary and everyday diet not only for teachers 
on all levels but for all normal persons in all types of occupations. 

Still, if philosophy of education takes “man making man” as its 
subject—man making an already made man—and if its area in- 
cludes man knowing man or even understanding man, it covers a 
considerable field. To do all that it hopes to do, it will have to bor- 
row from many other subjects of study; for instance, from psychol- 
ogy and history and anthropology and theology, and from all the 
arts, as well as from general philosophy. It will not be able to stand 
simply on its own feet, an autonomous science. It will fit into a 
philosophy of knowledge and learning, a philosophy of mind’s na- 
ture and operation, a philosophy of man’s nature, of his destiny, of 
his relations to various societies, of his possible freedoms, of his 
place in nature, a philosophy of time and eternity, a philosophy of 
what it means to believe, and a philosophy of good and evil. 

In that way philosophy of education must be seen as an instance 
of a “mixed science” and also a “synoptic” science.” All of this 
simply because it is precommitted to trying to understand the mak- 
ing of man. And here we catch the phenomenon “‘man” in an inter- 
esting if familiar pose—man trying to understand his own making 


7 John W. Donahue, S.J., Work and Education. Chicago: Loyola University 
Press, 1959; p. ix: “philosophy of education . . . echoes that older enthusiasm 
for synoptic world views which has elsewhere gone out of fashion but for which 
educational practice always has a need.” 
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and to see to his own making. This experience alone is sufficient to 
put him in a unique category among all species yet discovered, 
among what Darwin called “endless forms most beautiful and most 
wonderful.” 

In attempting to make things clear, we take still another approach 
to saying what philosophy of education means. A particular philos- 
ophy of education can be false and misleading. What do we say 
when we say this? We have already said a few words about the 
agent doing the educating, about the ends sought in educating, 
the pattern or map followed, and the central material of education. 
On the first of these four “causes,” there clearly can be error, as 
when the state claims to be the first or perhaps the only agent in 
education. On the central material, the persons to be educated, 
error is likely and common, because it is easy to misconstrue “man.” 
On the end or final cause, a Communist society might be badly off 
the beam, with the person totally subordinated to the political 
power. Granted that the end to be achieved is that men should be 
intelligent and free. We could nevertheless be confused on how to 
reach that end; we could get sentimental and soft, or tough and 
regimental. Being human requires a balance, and people often go 
to one extreme or the other. The question of balance is not only a 
question of teaching, and of running schools. Throughout the realm 
of freedom, there is always the problem of balancing the side of 
freedom and the side of control. We shall return to this problem; 
already we see that it is easy in theory or practice to misjudge one of 
the central factors in education, above all by being mistaken about 
what man is. 

To fail in our idea of person, or of society in relation to person, 
and to fail in respect for this individual person, is to be at best con- 
fused educators. So too for the other fundamental factors. We may 
be confused on the basic model and map of what we are to do in 
educating. That would be serious, since the map serves as the guide 
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and road to educational good. It is common for a particular teacher 
to miss fire on the end and final cause of what he is to do as a 
teacher; he may be mainly interested in getting by, in holding his 
job, drawing his pay and looking good to his superiors. 

Philosophy of education is not something that teachers in the 
grades or in high school are going to teach, but it is something that 
they can begin to understand. For them to understand philosophy 
of education is to understand what they are doing. At the age of 
seventeen the present writer began teaching an ungraded public 
grade school in the country. He cannot recall that anyone tried to 
introduce him in any way to an understanding of what it is “to edu- 
cate.” Unconsciously, he might have picked up some inchoate ideas 
by chance and osmosis from his total community. He is certain now, 
however, that it would have helped him to have had an awareness 
that there is a problem of what we do when we educate, and to 
know what the place of education in the local community and in 
wider human communities is. Perhaps though, at that time, he 
could scarcely have been led or tricked into thinking on such a sub- 
ject. Perhaps, even today, many a young teacher in America, several 
years older than seventeen, can scarcely be led to think on what it 
is that teachers ideally do. 

The human race wanting to know and desperately needing to 
know; man making himself or breaking himself, man making or 
breaking men—it may still be a considerable task to get us to think 
on these things. We must be patient as well as courageous. What- 
soever things are true (St. Paul says®), whatsoever honorable, what- 
ever just, whatever holy, whatever lovable, whatever of good repute, 
if there be any virtue, if anything worthy of praise, think on these 
things. Here St. Paul is speaking like a philosopher, above all like 
the philosopher of all good things. ‘The philosopher of education 


8 St. Paul, to the Philippians, IV, 8-10. 
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would like to have educators, i.e., parents, teachers, editors and 
writers and all those engaged in the arts of communication, think 
on man and the values proper to the family of mankind. 

In its ideal and perfected state, philosophy is thought that has 
been thought through. Generally, however, it is not thought 
through, but is imposed by various pressures, either accidental or 
intended, and most of the persons bearing the philosophy are un- 
aware of it. Whether thought through or not, philosophy has an 
immense influence on persons and society. People live by it, and 
educate by it. 

Take some examples. There has long been a vast gap between 
East and West, a fact that has taken on an immediate vital signif- 
cance for all. ‘The radical difference between East and West is in 
philosophy. To say they are worlds apart is only to say that they are 
philosophies apart. East is East because of its philosophy. So, too, 
for West’s being West. East lives by its own basic way, true or 
false, of seeing man and God and their interrelations, of seeing 
time and eternity, matter and spirit, action and contemplation, love 
and knowledge, work and play, life and death. So, too, for West. 
When we say that East is East, and West is West, we are at least 
talking about fundamental differences in philosophies. 

These divergent ways of understanding encountered realities 
have to make a difference to the two worlds, East and West. The 
difference will show up everywhere: in how people eat and what 
they will or will not eat, in clothing, in ways of worship, in facing 
sacrifice, in views of work, in a person’s relations to the state, in his 
views of virtue, of sin, of atonement and punishment, of mortality 
and immortality, and of what is important or unimportant. Indi- 
viduals and societies live by consciously or unconsciously held phi- 
losophies. ‘This is true whether the philosophy is or is not thought 
through. We are influenced in our philosophy of education, and 
also in our habitual practices in the field of education, by what we 
think finally about man and his abilities and freedoms and his place 
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in the cosmos. Christians are influenced, but so are Communists 
and other secularists, and so are Moslems, and Hindus. A man can- 
not evade holding some philosophy. If he runs away from one phi- 
losophy, he is sure to run into another. 

‘Take a more familiar example. When the theory of evolution 
jarred people in 1859, this effect followed because they had been 
holding particular philosophical and theological views about man’s 
origin, and therefore about his nature and destiny, his relation to 
brutes and his place in the cosmos. Some of these views had to be 
reconsidered and revised; and to do this on a massive scale and in 
fundamentals is always a strain. Revised conceptions make their 
way slowly against old philosophies. Evolutionary theory, taken 
seriously, was for a long time world-shaking, because it was a phi- 
losophy-shaking theory. It took nearly a century for a full-fledged 
Christian evolutionary theory to get its philosophical feet off the 
ground; for instance, in the philosophy expressed by Pere Teilhard 
in which it is argued that evolution moves toward man, and that 
Christ, as seen in St. John and St. Paul, is the fulfillment of the 
evolutionary movement. 

During those hundred years, strange ideas appeared in the name 
of evolutionary theory, and influenced educational theory and prac- 
tice. This was to be expected, since some theorists will convert a 
theory which they poorly understand into a world-embracing theo- 
retic and applied philosophy. One freak that developed in educa- 
tional philosophy was the “recapitulation” idea. This is the idea 
that, given evolutionary theory, we may deduce a further theory 
to the effect that every child in his own experience goes through all 
the steps of evolution that earlier appeared in the animal kingdom. 
The theory was put into a formula: “Ontogeny is the recapitulation 
of phylogeny.” 

Educational theory was made to rest on recapitulation. Serious 
educators advised teachers and parents to hurry the child through 
the grand sequence of evolutionary events, since it was assumed that 
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through them he must go. Another offshoot of the theory was to 
the effect that teachers on the grade level should dramatically 
show children the phases, cave-man, tree-man and so on, through 
which it was supposed that man had succeeded in passing. On rec- 
ord is an interesting instance of a teacher laboriously striving to use 
this method on little children. From 1903 to 1929, a six-volume 
series appeared under the general title “Industrial and Social His- 
tory Series.”® The author, Katherine Elizabeth Dopp, Ph.D., of the 
University of Chicago, said she wanted to thank John Dewey “for 
the suggestions he has given me in reference to this series” and for 
the inspiration given in his teaching; otherwise, she said, she would 
“never have undertaken a work of this kind.” 

Dr. Dopp’s own suggestions and inspiration may in turn have 
affected her pupils. She wanted children to live over again: a) the 
life of “Tree Dwellers,” and b) the life of “Early Cave-Men.” She 
had particular theories about the hypothetical Tree Men, about 
their home and family life—e.g., she said it was matriarchal; about 
the relation of the second child to the first: the latter was pushed 
off by the former, much as buds push the old leaves off pin-oaks; 
about hunting, and killing, and eating raw flesh. 

The hunting-killing-eating orgy was supposed by Dr. Dopp to 
correspond closely to the phase through which the children of six to 
seven and a half were passing. ‘The children were supposed to be 
reliving that supposed tree-dweller moment of their ancestry. Thus 
Dr. Dopp’s was a theory built deductively on a theory, which in 
turn was built deductively on general evolutionary theory. 

The author was solemn and supremely certain about it. She said: 
“the problems with which the child at this time is grappling are so 
similar in character to those of the race during the early periods of 


® Katherine Elizabeth Dopp, “Industrial and Social History Series,” in six vol- 
umes, Chicago, 1903-1929. For pre-Darwinian theories on recapitulation, see 
J. T. Merz, European Thought in the Nineteenth Century. Edinburgh and 
London: 4 vols., 1912-1923; vol. 2, pp. 348-350. 
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its development that they afford the child a rich background of 
experience suited to his own needs.” She proceeded then with les- 
sons on Cave-Men, closing each lesson with “things to think about” 
and “things to do.” 

The indoctrination plus the “doing” part of the lesson was as- 
sumed to be the concrete expression of a well justified philosophy 
of education. Crude as it seems, some teachers actually held to it 
and attempted to propagate it in the twentieth century. In passing, 
we may say that it was not cruder than Tennyson’s “Nature, red in 
tooth and claw,” which has been much harder to kill off: people 
still believe it. An interesting feature of ‘Tennyson’s line of verse is, 
as anyone can see for himself, that nature is not red in tooth and 
claw. 

In short, the general philosophy of man and mind and life and 
nature is sure to influence philosophy of education and the practice 
of education. The philosophy may be true; or it may be false at 
various points, and could nevertheless have a marked influence, 
since we must admit that “ideas have consequences.” That is 
abundantly and perhaps as a rule fortunately true in the field of 
education. 


CHAPTER TWO 


The Teacher 


Ir IS PROPER TO SAY that the school should be child-centered, and 
just as proper to say that it should be teacher-centered. We do not 
have schools at all, at home or at school, unless there is attention 
and devotion to the pupil. Nor do we have schools without teachers 
and profound respect for teachers. ‘The two must go together, stu- 
dents and teachers. Mark Hopkins was right in saying that teacher 
and student sitting on a log could very well be a school. 

One immediately moves toward the teacher end of the log when 
he utters the absolute truism: Like teacher, like school. As the 
teacher is, so is the school. 

Somebody has to take the child in hand and help to form him 
into a total human being. Deserted and left to himself he could not 
even learn to speak. Who then does it? Everybody! But above all 
the parents, and in and through the home it is above all the mother. 
In the first, most impressionable and plastic years of the child’s life 
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the mother, even more than the father, is the educator. To educate 
their children is the right and duty of parents, and in this book we 
hold, as American custom along with the Supreme Court has held, 
that parents are the primary educators, and we take the position 
that the State, so significant and vital in education in all societies, 
is a secondary and delegated educator. 

At this time in history, generally throughout the nations, parents 
are too busy with many things to do the total job of educating. They 
delegate much educational work to schools, and that means officially 
to whoever is actually running schools, which may be a handful 
of school people, or these with many others such as parents them- 
selves as concerned citizens of the school district. But this work of 
educating is effectively done at school day by day and hour by hour 
by teachers in the classroom, in the use of the library, and in 
laboratories. 

If we were to try mapping out just how every teacher should 
teach, we would be trying the impossible. There is no one over-all 
method. The method depends on many factors such as the level of 
the students: one does not teach college seniors as he teaches first 
graders, or ninth graders. It also depends on the equipment at hand 
and on the background of the students; suppose for instance that 
many of the students are bilingual. It depends on the ability of the 
students and on what they intend to do: to farm, to get jobs in 
industry, and, in a few instances, to become scholars, artists or 
scientists. 

But how to teach and to teach well depends most of all on the 
person who does the teaching, on his dedication, and his habitual 
sense for clarification, for sympathy and inspiration. That state- 
ment holds from kindergarten through college. The person teach- 
ing is an individual person. The more truly and fully he is a person, 
the better he will teach. Even so, he will teach as this individual, 
and he may not be held down to any one syllabized pattern that is 
supposed to be the pattern for all good teaching. A friend of ours 
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has said, “Teaching cannot be cast in one mold.” That is certainly 
true of good teaching. 

With so much said, we must also say that there are qualities that 
the good teacher will have. Not only that, but patterns and near- 
formulas can help any developing teacher and almost any good 
mature teacher. We insist that an overdose of the formalized thing 
can kill good teaching. Nevertheless, teachers and schools find out 
that by far the major part of good teaching is done on a pattern 
and more or less according to formulas. It is true that in the matter 
of required outlines and syllabi, rigidity soon fossilizes and deadens: 
rigor mortis sets in. What teachers need is balance. ‘They need pat- 
terns, understood procedures, order, and some sense of direction, of 
going from somewhere to somewhere. A whole school needs pat- 
terns and models. Think of a grade school of four or five hundred 
children trying to do without them, every teacher proceeding just 
as he sees fit. What the teacher will teach, when classes will or will 
not be taught—all such matters would be left entirely up to the 
teachers, individually. Evidently, no such school would last beyond 
a few days. 

Each side of the picture is required, the freedom or inspiration 
side and the side of a settled plan and organized materials. Dewey 
said this so well that he should be quoted. Speaking of “the organ- 
ization of subject-matter,” he said:1 “Improvisation that takes ad- 
vantage of special occasions prevents teaching and learning from 
being stereotyped and dead. But the basic material of study cannot 


1 John Dewey, Experience and Education. New York: Macmillan, 1938; p. 96. 
Cf. John Dewey, Problems of Men. New York: Philosophical Library, 1946; 
p. 168; “Unless the science of education on its own ground and behalf empha- 
sizes subject-matters which contain within themselves the promise and power of 
continuous growth in the direction of organization, it is false to its own position 
as scientific.” In the statements just quoted from Dewey, it is evident that 
Dewey was in serious disagreement with Kilpatrick and other post-Deweyan 
extreme progressivists. On this matter see Robert R. Rusk, The Philosophical 
Bases of Education. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 2nd ed., 1956; pp. 104-107. 
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be picked up in a cursory manner. Occasions which are not and can- 
not be foreseen are bound to arise wherever there is intellectual 
freedom. They should be utilized. But there is a decided difference 
between using them in the development of a continuing line of 
activity and trusting to them to provide the chief material of learn- 
ing.” 

Students cannot go on in an orderly way if the professor depends 
on inspiration and improvisation. Under such circumstances, even 
the best students get lost, and so does the teacher. The latter is liy- 
ing a hand-to-mouth existence, and may the Lord help the students. 
As Whitehead noted, all kinds of things are pouring through the 
child’s mind; the child needs help to begin to order his “buzzing 
confusion” encounter with reality. The child will not know whether 
teachers are confused, but he will suffer from their confusion. Stu- 
dents in high school or college need to know where they are in this 
or that course and where they are going. ‘They are troubled and lost 
if they have to bear with one mixed up and confused teacher after 
another. Every sensible teacher or school administrator tries to bal- 
ance the two sides. He believes profoundly in freedom, and believes 
in limits to human freedom, and has a basic reason for these beliefs, 
viz., the fact that man, born free and progressively freeing himself, 
is a limited being. Man is not God, but he is a person and therefore 
is truly and remarkably like God, and man’s limited freedom, a well 
of spiritual energy within him, enjoys a kind of infinity. 

Once a man shows that he has to have everything mapped out 
for him, we know that he is not much good as a teacher. A teacher 
teaching on any level needs to do some of his own mapping out, his 
own ordering of time, and much of his own choosing and arranging 
of matters to be taught, and to put his own emphasis on particular 
matters. If he is lockstepped so as to have to cover exactly what 
other teachers are concurrently covering, other teachers in that 
school or country or state, if he has perpetually to meet depart- 
mental deadlines, he can be only half a teacher because he can be 
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only half a man. Some things a teacher of algebra in junior high 
obviously must get done; otherwise, he does not teach algebra. But 
how he and his class will do them, at which moment they will 
reach chapter three, which matters will be stressed most—these and 
many other details must be left to the freedom of the individual 
teacher. ‘This is not merely because he is a teacher, but because a 
teacher is a man. 

The proof of the pudding is in the eating. If students like to study 
algebra and if they really master an introduction to it, we know that 
they have a good teacher. We may be able to help a teacher by pro- 
viding direction, but we cannot make him a good teacher by requir- 
ing that he keep in step with a regional set of rules. Indeed, we can 
hinder and cripple good teachers in that way. Of course, the level 
on which a man teaches makes a difference, and as a rough rule the 
degree of freedom may increase with the various school levels, allow- 
ing college students and their teachers more intellectual leeway 
than third graders and their teachers. 

‘Teachers want and must have both freedom and order. In any 
profession men of good sense are neither hangbacks nor revolu- 
tionaries. We look for movement and creativity on the one hand, 
and order and the good things of tradition on the other. The prob- 
lem is to moderate the claims of each and to manage to balance 
the two. But it is not possible to give a formula stating the precise 
proportions of the dynamic side and the order side. 

‘Teaching is a living art demanding movement and perpetual new 
creation. ‘hat is already half of the story. A living thing must have 
a form or soul, an order-making principle. To arrive at the perfec- 
tion of being alive, it has to submit to a vital form, or to what Aris- 
totle called an “‘entelechy.” This means an inner principle that 
gives, along with life, a direction and unity and movement itself. 
Entelechy brings the living thing to the perfection and completion 
of being a living thing. 

In short, no form, soul or entelechy means no life. That is how 
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important the principle of order and direction is in a plant or an 
animal. ‘The restlessness of mere matter—sometimes called “prime 
matter’’—is, thanks to this entelechy principle, brought into sub- 
jection and made to help in an integral way in creating and main- 
taining good things. ‘The third part of the story is that the principle 
of movement and the principle of direction must combine into one. 

Let us leave the realm of the individual living thing and apply 
the same notion to social realities which also are composed of two 
basic principles, and, like the living thing, can come to a perfection 
and completion and beauty. A family is like that. It needs freedom 
and it needs a body of principles to guide freedom and thus help 
freedom itself to do its integral part in achieving the good and 
beautiful unity we call a happy family. We cannot say in any over-all 
formula how much freedom and how much order are exactly right 
in any family or in families in general. ‘That cannot be specified, and 
has to be left to the prudence of the persons actively concerned with 
the particular family. We have to have both freedom and order, and 
the third part of the story is that they must go harmoniously 
together. 

The same is true of the political life, of the life of the worship 
group or “church,” and other social realities. Order and freedom, 
freedom and order. We cannot have too much of either so long as 
we have it nicely and functionally combined with the other. No 
order, no human social good. No freedom, no human social good. 
The two lying inert alongside each other, still no human social 
good. 

This law regarding human life and human society holds for each 
school, school system, and teacher. In the school as elsewhere in 
human affairs, no order, no good; and no freedom, no good; and no 
proper though never definable combining of the two, no good. 

Everybody has to have and exercise freedom to the end of living 
as a person, but to effect good he has to exercise his freedom within 
_ law and order set by nature or himself or by society. Law and order 
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are at once accepted and created, though always in a fluid way. For 
man to act as man, he has to be free, yet always within limits. So 
far, that is the kind of being man is. But the teacher’s task demands 
that he have and use a special freedom, and this within special lim- 
its. We therefore want to ask more specific questions regarding this 
public functionary, the teacher. What is he? What does he do? 
And what are the qualities especially fitting him for the task? Here 
our description of the teacher will hold for anyone who teaches, 
whether at home or in the street or shop or the school, but we will 
keep the schoolteacher mainly in mind. 

A teacher is a person helping a child to grow, to mature and to 
become a man. Among the ancient Greeks at the height of their 
glory, only a small percentage of the people was “educated.” Most 
could not read or write. ‘The work of educating a relatively few was 
mostly done at home by tutors, and these were either hired private 
teachers or the parents and other elders. Any girls who received 
“school learning” received it at home. Boys who did get what we 
call school work got at least part of it in an actual school building, 
a schooling entirely arranged and paid for by the parents: the State 
usually sent children to schools only for military training. There 
must have been rough adults or perhaps juvenile delinquents up 
and down those streets, for the parents provided their child with a 
safe escort as he went and came. This escort was a trusted member 
of the household, probably a slave, and because he led the child he 
was called “one who led the child,” which is the literal meaning of 
pedagogue.? Some have tried to derive the word “educator” from 
corresponding Latin roots. In that literal sense an educator would 
be one who “led” (the ducere part of the word) the child out of the 
home and again out of the school to bring him home (the e part 
of the word, standing for “out’”). Experts will not allow this literal 
translation of the Latin word “educator”; they claim it historically 


2 The practice of some one leading the child to and from school was common 
to many nations. 
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meant to bring something, not out of home or school, but out of 
the child. “Educating” means developing a person. It means “reduc- 
ing the potential to the actual.” 

As the teacher’s function, educating is much more akin to bring- 
ing something out of the child than it is a plastering of anything 
such as “credits” on to him or packing his mind with desultory bits 
of information. Educators proceed with a work begun by parents 
and others, helping the child to develop and be what nature and 
God want him to be. They are helping the child discover and use 
what is already in the child, namely his power to be a truly human 
being, and that includes above all his power to understand and 
love. It is a compliment to mankind generally that the words “‘to 
understand” and “to love” connote a true understanding and a right 
love. Against pessimists, we claim that the child is made for exactly 
those values. 

At home or at school the “teacher” is helping the child to develop 
and bring out his inborn capacity for true understanding and right 
loving. The child can achieve these, but he is not born with them 
in any developed form, and they might either never be much devel- 
oped or, as sometimes happens even “in schools,” understanding 
and love might be crookedly developed. 

The behest, “Let that child be,” is remarkably metaphysical in 
form. Nature and God say just those words. So does the child. ‘The 
child desires to be, and nature and God want him to be and fully 
to be. But it is a long road from a child born naked of human devel- 
opments to a fully matured and developed human person. The road 
is long and hard in spite of the fact that the end, just now men- 
tioned, is so well indicated. The teacher is the man who hopes to 
aid the child in learning to move in that direction. The teacher is 
a professional in this matter, and his work is to encourage the orig- 
inal urge and direction of the child. Having made the child good 
in the first place and endowed him with a movement toward all 
good, nature and God are asking the teacher to help the child take 
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steps which, left to himself, the child might never learn how to 
accomplish. 

Because God and nature and the child want the child to grow, the 
teacher is the minister of God and nature and the child. His office 
is sacred, a kind of priesthood, as well as a humanitarian and a 
humanistic office. Learning wants to be born in the child, and the 
teacher is the midwife helping learning to be born. 

That is the case made out for the teacher by great educators such 
as Plato and St. Thomas Aquinas. The latter says* that teaching is 
a ministering to nature. Teaching is certainly not against nature 
and in spite of nature, but as the doctor ministers to nature and 
helps body or mind to be what nature wants it to be, so too does 
the teacher. The doctor does help nature to heal, but it is nature 
herself and not the doctor that really heals. The teacher likewise 
helps nature, but it is the child who learns. Each of them, doctor 
and teacher, is a cause of what eventuates. With all his skill and 
equipment the doctor does his work primarily through the opera- 
tion of nature, and the teacher through the operation of the learn- 
er’s intelligence and reason. “That,” concludes Aquinas, “is what 
it is to teach.” 

That is one way to say what the teacher is and does. Let us use 
another approach to both the parent-teacher and the schoolteacher. 
The child-mind is coming to things for the first time, and things, 
pouring in on him as an unassorted mass, are almost more than 
“real” to him. They are bewildering as well as glamorous. So far as 
he is concerned, there never were such things before. ‘They are brand 
new, as if just this moment born, as fresh as dew on a May morning. 
To him they are absolutely a new world. That is why he gets so 
excited over them and asks questions and is like a nuisance to 
grown-ups. Things are there, and his mind is encountering them 
for the first time. He wants to know them and in that way “have” 
them. It does not cross his mind that perhaps he has no right to 


3 St. Thomas Aquinas, De Magistro, Article One, “Whether man can teach 
and be called a teacher, or God alone?” 
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them, and this native feeling of his is correct: strange and wonderful 
as they are, they are his for the taking: they and his mind are made 
to go together. It is the fault of teachers or others if his way to them 
is blocked. 

He experiences the joy of the scientist in discovery. ‘The night is 
far too short for the scientist looking for even a blind alley that 
would tell him something. ‘The child has even a more pure and sim- 
ple passion for asking questions, and the summer day is far too 
short for him to discover and to learn. 

What has the teacher to do with all this excitement? To capital- 
ize on it. At least he has to keep out of the child’s way and let the 
child know. Knowing is an installment on the mind’s being, and 
mind belongs integrally to a child’s being. When we help the mind 
to know, we are helping the child to be and are obeying nature’s 
command, “Let that child be!” The ancient and ever new figure of 
speech for what happens when we know is that a “light” has broken 
on us, and in helping the child to know we are undoubtedly going 
with God’s command, “Let light be!” Reacting against Puritanism, 
the Cambridge Platonists said that reason is “the candle of the 
Lord, lighted by God and lighting us to God.” Any power of know- 
ing is a candle of the Lord. 

Any good teacher is like Socrates. A child learns alone; both 
physically and intellectually, he sees or he does not see; no one else 
can see for him. But people can help him to see. The parent- 
teacher or the schoolteacher is a kind of seeing-eye dog though with 
the difference that he is helping the child to learn to see for himself. 
Great though he was, Socrates nevertheless needed companions in 
order to see the truth, and he said that in learning, a companion 
is needed as a co-learner and also as one with whom the person 
already knowing may communicate. He said 


“I think Homer was very right in saying that “When two go 
together, one sees before the other,’ for all men who have a 
companion are readier in deed, word, or thought, but if a man 
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‘Sees a thing when he is alone,’ he goes about straightway seek- 
ing until he finds some one to whom he may show his discoy- 
eries, and who may confirm him in them.” 


A person naturally wants some persons with whom to communi- 
‘cate in many matters. Without communication with others, there 
is no such thing as the life of a person. 

It might appear that we are still dodging precisely what it is that 
the teacher does. We have said that the teacher is assisting the 
work of nature and God in the child. To say that is correct. Yet we 
must add another high function. The teacher is living again with 
the child any wondrous thing that the child is knowing. The teacher 
once (at least once, we hope), was young, and lived the knowing of 
these simple things that the child is now knowing and living for the 
first time. But soon these simple livable things went routine and 
stale in his mind: they were not new any more. 

Then he began teaching. He lived those things again with his 
first class of students. That was interesting and thrilling: he had 
almost forgotten what it was to be young and have the mind come 
fresh as a daisy to some knowable thing. It was grand to be young 
again, and the young teacher talked to his friends about it. The 
next year it was less fun; the next year and the next, it was less and 
less fun. Now, teaching the same old thing for the tenth time, he 
may pardonably be excused for tiring of it. 

Yet the good teacher does not ask to be excused. He does not need 
to ask any such favor. He lives the experience over with his students, 
and over and over again year after year. 

We all admit that to live these experiences over and over, and as 
if they were new-born this day, is difficult. ‘This is only to say that 
it is difficult to be a good teacher. In some areas of knowledge and 
on the lower levels, it is very difficult. It is difficult to live over 
again the selfsame and almost childish experiences which have been 


4 Plato, Protagoras, 348. 
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lived once, twice, a dozen times. But, we repeat, it is dificult to be 
a good teacher. It takes a kind of genius to do all this on the lower 
levels: can initial learning enter again into the womb and be te- 
born? In some fine teachers this is exactly what occurs and repeat- 
edly occurs. We think of one kindergarten teacher, a tall woman, 
a sort of gawk in appearance, anything but prepossessing, who was 
a great success. Anyone would be delighted to visit her room, and 
the students, who took turns coming half-days, found the closing 
hour coming too soon; they did not want to go home. It was not so 
much a case of this teacher’s living the experience of discovery and 
the experience of learning with the children. It was a case of all of 
them, teacher and children, chancing on a bright new world to- 
gether. Every time was a first for her as well as for them. 

That teacher was a rare soul, but others must try to approach such 
perfection. We all admit that teachers need “refreshers”’: e.g., short 
courses, reviewing and renewing; new ideas about teaching and 
about nature and man and society. We “freshen up” our faces and 
our clothes. It is at least as important for teachers, always encoun- 
tering a routinish and somewhat deadening work, to freshen up; 
e.g., by reading novels and poetry and biographies, by seeing dramas, 
by contact with family life and in general with people, by following 
—and anticipating!—political and other events, by perpetual discus- 
sions with teachers and others, by travel, and by playing indoor and 
outdoor games, including the parlor and luncheon game of repartee, 
and by meditation. Otherwise, a young teacher who may have 
started off well could in a few years turn into a sort of dead-end and 
has-been. Often we see people who, for lack of live interests, are 
getting old too fast. Incredible as it may appear, this premature 
mental aging sometimes occurs among teachers. For the teaching 
fraternity there should be a law against early decline, and in fact 
there is something like a wall protecting the teacher from such a 
fate. The teacher is surrounded by hopeful and trustful youths, and 
we are sorry to see a teacher, even at sixty or older, grow seedy in 
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appearance, or cynical in tone. It is easy—and so wrong!—for an old 
teacher to be cynical and perpetually to deflate the aspirations of 
young and old. 

It is quite a different situation, however, with the man who is fit 
by temper and training to be a teacher. He is not subordinate to 
“popular” standards. He knows how to select. He knows good things 
in various arts for his pupils, on whichever level. Good poetry is like 
good music or any good art: it never dies. It is always new and as if 
just then created. If we ourselves have developed sensitivity for it, 
we can return to it again and again. Besides, all of the arts are con- 
stantly coming up in new forms and in new historical contexts. The 
result is that the new life possible in any art is inexhaustible. 

It is true that bad art keeps driving out good art. But in the long 
run, good art drives out bad art. “Time winnows with unerring 
taste.” 

In the subjects where the matter stays constant for long eras, the 
reliving may be more difficult. Yet in a subject such as arithmetic, 
a really good teacher rejoices today and tomorrow and again the 
next day in clarification, in giving the child’s mind an invitation to 
see, in letting in broad daylight where until then only a blank if 
“active” potentiality for knowing existed. The good teacher likes 
to see the child’s mind light up. Take fields such as social sciences 
and history, and then, on higher levels, philosophy and theology. 
In any of these the problem today is that we are being overwhelmed 
by new life and blinded by too much light. The same holds for math- 
ematics and biology and natural sciences where the difficulty is that 
teachers can hardly—even granting a strong background—keep the 
pace. New discoveries are running wild in the sciences. ‘This is ob- 
vious in mathematics. A bright teacher of high school mathematics, 
well prepared for his work five or six years ago, is almost antediluvian 
today. ‘That is why it makes good sense for the National Science 
Foundation to pour out millions to tool up high-school teachers’ 
knowledge and techniques in this field, and in chemistry, physics, 
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and astrophysics: and this custom of perpetual renewing and per- 
petual youth is the order of the day no matter which subject is 
being taught. 

On the college level, it is inconceivable that a person fit to teach 
should lack challenge from new life: in logic, philosophy, theology, 
literature and arts, history and social science, and in many interre- 
latings of all these. Much of the newness may turn out to be old 
ideas in new disguises, a fact which the unimaginative and insensi- 
tive teacher fails to see. Good teachers in college have to march with 
the growing point of knowledge in their fields, and to live again 
and again and with ever sharper scrutiny the great moments in the 
historical development of their subjects. 

How can all of this be done—how can one possibly be a good 
teacher? The question is troublesome and in a way staggering. The 
best reply to it is to restate the fact that it has been done and is 
always being done. 

For a moment let us review the idea of fresh, new learning in the 
lines concluding Keats’ poem “On First Looking into Chapman’s 
Homer.” The experience was as if a world-shaking discovery for 
Keats: 


Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken. 


In his poem, Keats tried to live again how he felt at that moment, 
and he did again live the experience. We live it, too; otherwise, it 
would be a prosaic punishment to have to try to lumber our way 
through the poem (which is eternally “ours” as well as “his.”) And 
look at the comparison Keats uses (mistaking Cortez for Balboa): 


Or like stout Cortez, when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific—and all his men 
Looked at each other with a wild surmise. 
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Balboa saw, and Keats saw the same thing, and Balboa and 
Keats invite us to see and aid us to see. We live the events and the 
poem again and again; we are never too old to be born again; the 
poem is young, and it keeps us young. The student is living the 
experiences of Balboa and of Keats for the first time. As teachers, 
we have gone with Balboa before, and also with Keats. If we are 
living teachers, there is nothing to hinder us from living the expe- 
rience again and again with Balboa and with Keats, and with our 
students. ‘That is the way we remain young, and that is the way we 
prove ourselves really to be teachers. 

The philosophy expressed here of the teacher teaching is evi- 
dently positive. The teacher has a positive, creative work to do. 
Accepting God’s world and giving praise, the teacher should be the 
last to become pusillanimous and defeatist and to swear that the 
world has gone to the dogs. 

So far we have been talking about what the teacher is and does, 
and must proceed now to underline the good teacher's qualities. 
No blueprint of “the good teacher” is possible. But we can make 
suggestions as to qualities that the teacher should have and that at 
least the young teacher can cultivate. First of all, competence is 
obviously required. A teacher must know his subject. St. Jerome 
put it as a command, in three words: Disce quod doceas. “Master 
the subject you would teach!” Be master. Stand on top of the mat- 
ter, commanding it. The writer had the experience of seeing that a 
woman who had taught in public schools for twenty years still had 
to keep peeking at “the key” to find out the questions she should 
ask second-graders in a review lesson on science. This teacher had 
many good qualities, but in mastery of the matter she lapsed. All 
the technique and method in the world are wasted on a teacher 


5 In The Teacher (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1908; pp. 8, ff.), George Herbert 
Palmer listed four qualities of the good teacher as an aptitude for vicariousness, 
an accumulated wealth of knowledge, an ability to invigorate life through knowl- 
edge, and a readiness to be forgotten. 
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who does not know the subject he is teaching. That is one reason 
why teachers’ colleges, committed to an overdose of method, dis- 
cover now that they must revise their curricula and insist on mastery 
of subject matter. Nothing can be substituted for it. A teacher of 
chemistry must know chemistry and a teacher of history must know 
history. ‘he best methods in the world could not make up for that 
knowledge. 

Regarding subject matter, then, we must say to teachers: assim1- 
late it. Master it. Stand prepared—be prepared. Put the information 
in your own words. Know your subject matter point by point and 
word for word, just as you know your students one by one and by 
name. Do not depend on your notes, much less on anybody else’s 
notes, or on some sort of hashed up outlines, popular now in col- 
lege, made by a third party, a stranger, or a committee. Learn to 
make your questions simple and clear. A teacher can soon learn to 
do this if he knows his material. Asking simple clear questions is 
an art and a highly desirable one, as all know who have suffered 
through four years of the intolerable “ugh-ughing” of college pro- 
fessors. 

Even little children sense the difference between knowing and 
not knowing, stumbling and not stumbling. In high school or col- 
lege an unprepared teacher soon loses the respect of students and 
thereby the possibility of effective work with them. 

An easy mastery of the thing being taught—that is the sum and 
size of this first necessary quality. A ready familiarity with the sub- 
ject being taught—that is another way to put it. A teacher who can- 
not spell is a poor teacher of spelling. On the higher levels, good 
students know right away whether the professor “knows his stuff” 
and is immersed in it and is living it. College boys summed up their 
reaction to a teacher in these words: ““We know he’s got something 
on the ball.” 

As a second quality the teacher—the whole school for that matter 
—needs to be creating and maintaining a climate favorable to study 
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and learning. There are ways to create and ways to destroy this cli- 
mate. A teacher who loves his own subject and is curious about all 
knowledge helps to convey a sense of learning as good and right and 
holy. A teacher or an administrator who gives people the feeling of 
being “fed up” with “all that” is a problem. Cultivating the milieu 
or climate of learning is therefore absolutely necessary, and this 
is above all the task of principals, superintendents, deans. and pres- 
idents. 

A third necessary quality is respect. The good teacher is full of 
respect for the work he is doing and for everything connected with 
it: for the child, for nature in persons and things, for the school 
system, for private and public schools, for school authorities, for his 
own department in which he likes to take pride, and for every good 
and true thing in any art or science. Knockers knock down, and we 
want teachers who in their souls, and by their words and even their 
tones, build up. Students like to have a teacher poking fun at some 
other teacher. But mature persons know that any such behind-the- 
back polemics can only do harm and is the mark of a little-souled 
man poorly fitted to teach. Many things in schools may need cor- 
rection, but the man with a chip perpetually on his shoulder is a 
liability in a school. 

A fourth quality is a sense of freedom in and around teacher and 
school. A real teacher likes freedom for himself and his colleagues 
and his students. Bishop Dupanloup was a distinguished educator 
who, instead of “cracking down” on students’ freedom, said that 
education is essentially a work of liberty. 

The teacher must have and love academic freedom, freedom to 
study, to hold defensible views, and to teach. He must love this 
freedom for himself and for all. So much is strictly required. If a 
man is an ineffective teacher or is upsetting things, we may ask him 
to resign, feeling that he is not a help in the work we have to do. 
We may see, as we do in the case of Communist teachers, that he 
is a menace to the good things which a free people is trying to do. 
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We may have to fire him. ‘That is one side of the question. But if a 
man is to teach, he must be left free to teach. A teacher is naturally 
subject to authority—he alone is not running the school. But in 
teaching and in conducting his class, he must be accorded a wide 
freedom. His class is run primarily and essentially by him. Other- 
wise he is hobbled so that he cannot teach. 

As a fifth quality, a teacher must have authority and must know 
how to exercise it. This only means that he must accept his own 
professional and occupational status and responsibilities: he is the 
teacher and happily the students take him as “the teacher.” The 
child is naturally subject to authority. He is presumably running 
neither the school nor society at large, though we do give him a 
measure of freedom and responsibility. The child likes to be directed 
and to be told quite definite things to do. In time he may learn the 
art of inner direction, but just now at six or ten or even at seventeen, 
he is going through the stage of outer-directedness. This is normal 
and good for him. He is a child and therefore does and says the 
things of a child. Parents and teachers give him orders. He expects 
that. If we do not treat him as a child, he is disappointed and con- 
fused—after all, he has the good sense to think himself a child. If 
we cannot or will not direct him, he must try to take our vacated 
place. And in fact many forces do direct the child: his parents, his 
teachers, the school system and school ‘machinery,’ society in gen- 
eral, his church, and almost certainly some bullies and also some of 
his best-loved companions. He is a child and will grow up soon 
enough, so there is no point to his being old before his time. 

Rousseauist sentimentality declared for “hands off.” Let the child 
run as wild or as tame as he likes and grow as he will. Does not the 
wind blow as it will, asking us no questions, and is not the child as 
free and good as the wind? Rousseau declared for “nature” and 
against the law and order of institutions. In passing, we add two 
notes; a minor one, that particular institutions such as Cuban rule 
at this or that moment can be reeking with evil; and a major one, 
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that, the early Protestant teaching notwithstanding, nature in man 
and in “nature” is good. As I believe in God, I believe in the funda- 
mental goodness and rightness of nature, including human nature 
in the child. 

Rousseau’s doctrine of letting the child do as he will is far from 
squaring with the nature of a child learning and of a teacher or par- 
ent teaching. Part of the day and in some vital matters, the teacher 
stands in loco parentis. And by nature the parent has authority 
over the child, and so does society, and so do any books worth pre- 
scribing for children, and so do the church and tradition. What 
Rousseau wanted for the child was a complete laissez faire. Pushed 
to its logical conclusion, this would mean no education at all for the 
child, and almost any child, left on his own, would be for that, at 
least pro tem. 

Authority and discipline, then—no teacher is any good who does 
not have or cannot exercise these. ‘he genuine teacher exercises 
them, not as a tyrant, but in a “politic” and democratic way; all 
the same, he exercises them. ‘They are part of his stock in trade. It 
is false sentiment for him to try to take himself as one of the chil- 
dren. They prefer to take the teacher as he really should be: as a 
sort of elder statesman. Jacques Barzun almost echoes Aristotle and 
Cicero in this matter, Aristotle having said (Ethics, 1162a 4-7) that 
the friendship of children with parents is “a relation to them as to 
something good and superior.” The point with Barzun® is that the 
teacher, having to assign work, to judge work, to pass or to fail, to 
correct and discipline, is scarcely in the position of a friend; yet 
there should be between teacher and student cordial and easy rela- 
tions and undoubtedly a real affection. 

Dupanloup emphasizes the need of a balance of firmness and 
gentleness in the good teacher: fortiter et suaviter in modo: not 


6 Jacques Barzun, Teacher in America. Boston: Little Brown, 1945; pp. 222- 
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merely one or the other, but the two, firmness and gentleness in a 
harmony. Dupanloup said’ that the teacher’s or parent’s moral vir- 
tue, and firmness, devotion and love, though of course required, are 
still inadequate: intelligence also is needed: “all these noble qual- 
ities—are equally necessary. Let it not be forgotten: power, intel- 
ligence, and love associated in infinite holiness constitute the Divin- 
ity; and the reflected image of these divine attributes should be 
found in the parent and in the teacher.” 

The good teacher is far from the saccharine type. But one recalls 
that St. Francis de Sales said that more converts are made with 
gentleness and charity than with fury: just as (he said) more flies 
are caught with an ounce of honey than with a barrel of vinegar. 
(By the way, according to Irving Babbitt, American humanist and 
educator, this saint ideally combined the sharpness of the eagle 
with the gentleness of the dove.) 

The teacher sometimes needs to bring the law and the prophets 
down on students’ heads. But ordinarily he has a much better way 
to help them develop, which, in brief, runs like this. First, he has a 
positive, creative work to do, and he is doing it, by continuous study 
and a devotion to the task in hand. This sort of preaching—without 
“preaching” —helps to convince students. They begin to feel with 
the teacher that to learn the mysteries of man and nature is a great 
and sacred thing to do. Secondly, as Dewey said in his first notable 
article on education (1897), the life of the good school is kept con- 
tinuous with and as if an extension of family life and learning at 
home in the family: as a result the teacher is not like a foreign body 
or an intrusion, but like a fatherly-motherly companion. Thirdly, 
the school moves along pari passu with the history and literature of 
the teacher’s and children’s nation, and with a deep sense of patti- 
otic devotion to the national good, as well as to all good. Lastly, a 


7 De Hovre, Catholicism in Education. New York: Benziger, 1934; p. 247. 
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study of mankind’s worship of God is made a part of the total study 
in school, and, at least in the private school on all levels, actual wor- 
ship may be made integral with study. 

In these ways, discipline is backed by an especially effective kind 
of authority, the kind that speaks simply yet insistently from the 
rostrum of a meaningful life, that life itself evidently seeing “sense” 
and meaning in the political community and the family and the 
worship community, and in mankind and the whole of nature. It is 
unfortunate if the teacher or even a school system gives the impres- 
sion of opposing the nation or mankind or nature. We know that 
such things happen. Take the instance of a teacher or again a school 
system in a pluralist society such as ours, refusing to accept and to 
honor in its place certain of the actual and important pluralist 
strands, whether these strands be racial, religious, or national. Or 
take the instance of refusing or neglecting great events, great ideas, 
great developments in history; or again, of being so over-devoted to 
present or past as to slight and gloss over the other; or of being 
chauvinist about one’s own religion or race or country—e.g., about 
“our democracy,” in the common, perfervid phrase. 

When a teacher speaks with knowledge and balance, and not as a 
bisected schizophrenic half-man, he speaks with a proper authority: 
with fairness to all, with favor to none; and in that way he far more 
readily combines instruction with discipline. 

The sixth required quality is the following. Above all, a teacher 
is professionally and morally bound, as if by oath, to avoid blufhng 
and hokum. This may seem a negative: “is bound not to.” But it is 
a double negative, and is an absolute. ‘The teacher absolutely must 
have this “no hokum” quality. The students are like sheep seeking 
pasture: “Give us this day our daily bread.” It would be terrible if 
a teacher were to mix with the bread a generous sprinkling of hokum 
and fourflushing and dishonesty. At least by the time they are in 
high school, students quickly size up the bluffer, and go instinctively 
with the honest man. In some medieval universities the students 
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hired and fired the professors, and if a professor did not answer 
questions pointblank, he was fired. Our schools and universities 
have more patience than those, but in all times teachers who dodge 
or hedge are soon caught by students; they are automatically penal- 
ized; they are “dodger Jones” and “hedger Brown.” The saying is 
that unless a man is a good liar, he had better tell the truth, and 
they say that honesty is the best policy. At least in a teacher who is 
day by day facing students anything approaching dishonesty is 
intolerable. 

The quality of honesty is so important that mannerisms erecting 
a wall between teacher and pupil should be avoided. Even a good 
teacher may get into the habit of talking without facing the pupils, 
or while gazing at the ceiling or out of the window, or with a finger 
or a pencil before his lips. Such mannerisms are a distraction and 
make it harder for a student who may have come from a foreign 
country or who may have a slight hearing difficulty; and they sug- 
gest a touch of dissembling. A teacher needs to stand foursquare 
physically as well as in character before his pupils. 

The seventh quality, which unfortunately some can cultivate only 
with difficulty, is a hopeful and confident disposition. Youth looks 
forward. All its energies urge it powerfully toward good things and 
toward great things to come. Catastrophes and breakdowns are out- 
side its experience and reckonings; they mean little to a child; his 
cosmos is good and right and forward-looking. ‘That is his way of 
seeing things. ‘To be fit to meet youth the teacher needs to nourish 
and cherish a habit of seeing the bright side of both historical and 
current events. Men or women whose domestic society is smashing 
up are not good bets as teachers, nor are those who have grown up 
in a smashed-up domestic society. Bankers find that people whose 
lives are upset do not make “good loans,” and we do not see why 
society should gamble on them as likely to make good teachers. 
Assembling a group of social misfits and wrecks is a poor way to 
build up a school. 
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‘The grumpy person has two strikes on him before he begins to 
teach his class. The pouty face and the pussy-cat manner in effect 
forbid children to come near. St. Teresa of Avila advised the de- 
pressed person to go out where he could look up and see the sky, and 
to take a good brisk walk. Rightly or wrongly the child from a nor- 
mal American home is like the classical Greeks: like them he takes 
the world to be beautiful and good. That is the child’s unconscious 
assumption and his prerogative, and if older, crankier folks are going 
to be able to teach him they will have to meet him halfway. The 
teacher or the parent as teacher or a church as teacher has no right 
to be telling boys and girls, by word or manner, that man is evil, 
that this is the worst time in the history of the world, and that there 
will never again be great art or science. Defeatist teachers are 
dubious assets. 

For one thing, such assertions would be untrue, and they would 
be entirely unconvincing and meaningless to the child. He cannot 
be taught through a stream of jeremiads. Young people see the 
world in a brighter light and seem to be singing the line: 

“Gather ye rosebuds while ye may!” 
Can the teacher be like the child—realistic, simple, meeting the uni- 
verse with a certain heartiness? 

It is a grand thing that in so many nations, and in so many lan- 
guages, people salute each other with a “good morning.” Take the 
beautiful way those words are said and responded to in Ireland: 


“Tt’s a lovely morning, glory be to God!” 
“Glory be to God, it is.” 


We need a tune-up in the morning. A young mother of four said 
she felt she owed it to her family to use make-up in order to appear 
at her best at breakfast. She evidently had an appreciation of her 
role as teacher. | 

A mother or any other teacher who has a harsh or twangy, forbid- 
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ding voice might be advised kindly of the fact, and also of the pos- 
sibility of expert advice as to what to do about it. A person can be 
taught to “place his voice” and to speak well. We all know of pub- 
lic figures, in politics or business, who, when they first landed in 
high places, were poor speakers, and yet who, properly coached, 
became really effective speakers. Most persons can improve their 
tone and their whole manner of dealing with children or adults. 

An eighth quality in the good teacher is simplicity of life and an 
unaffected manner. These are great teachers. The person whose life 
is unpretentious makes sense in any nation at any time and espe- 
cially in America now. Other nations have kept telling us that we 
brag about our bigness and wealth and that we are loud and too 
sure of ourselves. At any rate, it is dificult to teach in any American 
schools now, by word or example, the good of poverty. It is difficult 
for us even to think of trying to present poverty of spirit as a virtue; 
everybody wants to be rich, and this is considered the good condi- 
tion. Witness our costly proms on all levels of schools. ‘These are 
hard to justify. Supporting such events is, so far, a kind of nonsense 
educational policy which could never enter the mind of an educa- 
tional system well in command of itself. 

Finally, a teacher needs a sense of humor. This invaluable quality 
goes a long way with students and their parents, and is actually a 
remarkable teaching aid, though a teacher should use it only on 
occasion and not make it a crutch. Some are as if gifted with this 
quality, by nature or within their family and upbringing. Even for 
persons born stodgy and unimaginative, it is possible to make some 
progress in coming to see the funny side of things, or at least the 
more pleasing side. 

Let us line up in a summary way some basic qualities of a good 
teacher—not, of course, that any good teacher will be fortunate 
enough to possess them all. 

1. A sense of freedom for himself and his students. A sort of 
Abraham Lincoln, the teacher is a believer in freedom for all men 
everywhere. 
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2. Actually accepted authority, and an exercised authority. A 
good teacher is at home with his students, and they with him, but 
he is boss. 

3. Sincerity, honesty, humility. 

4. An infinite patience combined with a sense for simplifying, 
the teacher keeping in mind that the child is a beginner. 

5. Kindness and a sort of divine charity made almost into one 
virtue with courage and firmness. Sweetness and strength can go to- 
gether; they do, in many persons, whether in homes, in parishes, in 
business, or in schools. 

6. Balance, and a sense of fun: the virtue which Aristotle called 
“eutrapelia” or easy playfulness, neither remote boorishness on the 
one hand or clownishness on the other. 

7. A positive, constructive spirit. Often the one thing needed is 
to plant a germ and let it grow. The teacher hopes to awaken the 
soul of the student, to encourage it, to help it begin to develop “an 
inner, specific principle of activity,” and this means a virtue or good 
habit, in the student’s own soul. This awakening, which can occur 
independently of classroom and books, is what Cardinal Newman 
meant when he spoke of the teacher’s personal influence. He said 
this influence could in a sense dispense with system, but system, no 
matter how good, could never dispense with personal influence. 
The good teacher knows his pupils personally and by name. He is 
happy to single out exceptional work and to name publicly the stu- 
dent who presented it; he may have to cite some shabby work, but 
he never publicly names the author of it. We leave to experiment 
the question of which teachers can teach which subjects well on 
television. But we know that it is difficult to substitute for the living 
presence of the teacher. In Newman’s words:® “no book can get 
through the number of minute questions which it is possible to ask 
on any subject, or can hit upon the very difficulties which are sev- 
erally felt by each reader in succession.” 


8 John Henry Newman, Historical Sketches, II, 8. 


CHAPTER THREE 


The Student 


‘THE CHILD BECOMING A MAN, the child being made into a man—that 
is the story of education in its first meaning and for the moment 
waiving the problem of its social effects and responsibilities. The 
words “becoming” and “being made” might easily be misunder- 
stood, since “becoming” might suggest something automatic, and 
_“being made” might tend to suggest that some one or a “team” 
could make a child into a man. Even the words “philosophy of 
education” seem to bear a kind of static sense. We would prefer 
“philosophy of educating.” These words also need translating, and 
the task of this book is to translate them. 

At least if we take “educating” to mean the making of man—and 
man as individual is not separated in fact or good theory from man 
in society—we have a problem of understanding the word. Who is 
making man? In the chapter on the teacher, we said that the teacher 
is making man, and so is the parent, and so is everybody. Everybody 
has a finger in the pie. But properly speaking, one man cannot make 
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another. A man makes himself, or breaks himself. The man him- 
self does it, he and nature and the grace of God. And yet we say 
that, left to himself without the help of the total community of 
teachers, he would likely be an imbecile and find it difficult to 
escape idiocy. Man “becomes” and “is made” only in society. 

Man is decidedly community-made as well as self-made and 
nature-made and God-made. This riddle is already solved, since we 
have remarked that the teacher or the whole community teaching 
is like a doctor or a clinic of doctors healing. Nature heals, with the 
help of the doctor or clinic. The doctor works on the potentiality 
of nature, whereas the community of teachers, parents, compan- 
ions, and schoolteachers, is working with the active potentiality of 
the learner-agent. In each instance, says Aquinas, “the extrinsic 
agent acts only by helping the intrinsic agent and by ministering to 
it those things by means of which it comes forth into actuality.” 
We go with God, and also with nature, and with the good com- 
munity—that is the way we educate. We work with nature as some- 
thing radical and right; Plato says we work with nature’s eternal 
effort toward perfection and fulfillment. As the Stoics taught, liv- 
ing according to nature means living according to the power and 
spirit which make the world move and grow and have its being. 

The teacher teaches, the student learns. The total community 
encourages the positive and best in children and youths. Ten thou- 
sand strong, the community helps in endless ways. Since the child 
is plastic in a sense radically different than “plastic” is plastic, there 
is an infinity of ways in which the child can effectively be put on 
the road to being educated. 

We should not have to labor this point. The child learns; the 
community of teachers teaches. The community cannot “learn the 
child.” It makes sense, besides, to say that neither the teacher nor 
the community of teachers can teach the child. The child has to 
teach himself. 

The teacher is a wonderful cooperator, almost like a divine-grace 
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cooperator with learning as this begins to happen and goes on hap- 
pening within the child. But if learning is to take place, it must take 
place within the child and not within the teacher. 

We are simply saying that the chief agent and the only intrinsic 
agent in learning is the one who is learning. No one else can do his 
learning for him. The student can acquire knowledge by himself, 
and this, Aquinas remarks, he could not do if he were not the pri- 
mary and strictly the proper agent. Either the student-learner 
achieves learning, or learning is not achieved. The man from Mars 
might not think this the case if he saw misguided teachers trying 
to “learn students.” The teacher pours good, bona fide knowledge 
on the student’s unwilling ears, and down go traces of the knowl- 
edge on notebooks. 

But until the student becomes self-active and becomes.the prime 
agent, no real learning can occur. Learning something means not 
merely hearing it, or seeing it on a blackboard or on television, or 
getting it in fine detail and order into a notebook. Listening, seeing, 
‘notebooking,’ and the teacher’s lecturing and demonstrating—all 
these can be remarkably to the point. These are extrinsic aids and 
in many matters they are as good as indispensable. However, they 
are not “learning” and they are precisely nothing as “learning” 
until the student’s mind takes hold and turns signs and symbols and 
ideas and propositions and reasonings into a maelstrom of creative 
and living self-activity. ‘The student’s mind must take hold. In the 
final analysis, the student has to learn to learn. ‘The finest teacher 
cannot bring truths home to a student. The student has to bring 
them home to himself. 

The youth must learn to be self-responsible, and this is a problem 
at any time, and particularly in urban life and a machine age; boys 
grow up hardly knowing how to use a hammer or a spade, and few 
gitls of twenty can plan and cook and serve a meal for a family. 
Boys and girls need the opportunity and encouragement to be re- 
sponsible. They need to learn to be good workmen, whether in car- 
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pentry or plumbing or cooking, and to feel a pride in good work- 
manship. In this regard, schools are less important and accountable 
than homes. The youth remains a minor with a feeling of inferiority 
until he learns to learn on his own and to do on his own some 
creative work, no matter how simple and rudimentary. For instance, 
making and racing a midget car does a boy a world of good. 

The view that education is self-education, no matter how much 
and how well education is prompted by teachers and other extrinsic 
aids, is a doctrine common to all who have ever tried to say a philo- 
sophical word on what it is to learn and to educate. Parents, com- 
panions, teachers, all these are powerful supplements. But real 
learning and getting educated happens, not within the teachers, 
but within students. As it can happen only in minds and wills that 
are open and self-active, wise teachers are always opening the souls 
of students and going with the real though inchoate humanity of 
the child. 

The teacher helps the student to see and to understand. That is 
a point that must be granted and emphasized. But it is the student 
who sees and understands. ‘This point too must be granted and em- 
phasized, above all when practice suggests that hours and credits 
can educate. Next, we back our argument with words from some 
philosophers of education: 

1. ““The teacher’s function is to illuminate” (Aquinas). 

2. “Let the child not only be acted upon, but let him be an agent 
in intellectual education” (Pestalozzi). 

3. “It cannot be too strenuously insisted that in education the 
process of self-development should be encouraged to the fullest ex- 
tent” (Herbert Spencer). 

4. “Strictly speaking, everyone must educate himself, Self-activity 
is the indispensable condition” (Sir William Hamilton). 

5. The principal agent in education, the primary dynamic factor 
or propelling force, is the internal vital principle in the one to be 
educated; the educator or teacheris only the secondary—though a 
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genuinely effective—dynamic factor and a ministerial agent,” says 
Manitain.? 

Luther Eisenhart, former dean of Princeton College, has urged 
the fusing of the library, the laboratory and the classroom, and 
providing means by which the student may actively participate in 
his own education and thus become an educated man. 

R. C. Lodge made the following summary of Plato’s theory:® 
“Education and learning, in the only sense which Plato is willing 
to recognize as genuinely educative, stimulate the self-development 
of the child as a whole . . . by meeting the environment half-way, 
selecting the problems which it offers and adopting them as his 
own ...the child gradually makes his way toward personal maturity. 
This is true of physical, social, moral, aesthetical, and intellectual 
self-development. In each and every field, the education which 
really educates is self-education.” 

That list will suffice to show what philosophers say about the need 
of the student’s self-activity. How this activity can be achieved is a 
different question, and the president of the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education has made suggestions for an answer. At the 
meeting of the American Association of Colleges in 1957, Dr. Clar- 
ence Faust said that talk about numbers in college is a bugaboo and 
in effect a blind. Our real problem, he said, is a cultural lag, resulting 
from a lack of intellectual discipline and work, above all self-im- 
posed discipline and self-active work. Dr. Faust’s chief point is that 


1 Jacques Maritain, Education at the Crossroads. Yale University Press, 1943; 
Beit 

2 Luther P. Eisenhart, The Educational Process. Princeton University Press, 
1945; p. 47. This idea of more personal responsibility for high school students is 
one of three major recommendations made by Dr. Lloyd ‘Trump whose studies 
on improving high school work have much money and research back of them; 
the other two are experiment and the use of all mechanical means such as ‘T'V 
so far as they will help. 


3 R. C. Lodge, Plato’s Theory of Education. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1947; 
pero. 
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we need to eliminate spoon-feeding. To achieve this end, he sug- 
gested three possible procedures (for college students; the ideas 
would have to be geared down for high school students). 

First. Let students be given more independence and more respon- 
sibility through reduction of the formal instruction required. Let us 
suppose three or four weeks spent in lectures and discussions so that 
youths could see the kind of problem to be dealt with, and in dem- 
onstrating ways in which students might seek solutions; then for six 
weeks the students would be working on their own; then students 
and teachers would have three or four weeks of class discussion in 
which students’ work would be submited to rigorous criticism by 
teachers and students. 

Second. Suppose students were to work without formal assign- 
ments, each student working his way into and through a subject 
according to his special interests; and as a proof of the pudding, 
students would eventually be subject to a stiff comprehensive 
examination. 

Third. On the four-quarter system, two quarters might be spent 
in residence, and two away, one of these given wholly to inde- 
pendent study. 

In general, said Dr. Faust, we want students to become self-start- 
ers. The actual situation, however, might raise a difficulty. Can we 
persuade the American student to be self-active intellectually? Or 
is the fault radically with custom and the teacher? Has the Ameri- 
can student been rendered permanently immature in matters intel- 
lectual, so that he cannot take his own initiatory steps and accept 
responsibility? Perhaps so. Again, is he helpless unless babied along 
and given assignments? Must he be kept in intellectual diapers? Can 
he progress only on the basis of lectures, recitations, and deadlines 
on quizzes and papers? Perhaps so. But, continued Dr. Faust, cod- 
dling is not the way to develop intellectually adventurous souls. Dr. 
Faust would stop packaging education and parcelling it out: so 
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many hours, so many days, and quarters, and credits. So long as we 
proceed in this way, we expect, not the student’s intellectual work, 
but the “course” and the over-all organization to serve as the essence 
of the learning process. We tend to outline everything for him: 
think of all the easy-to-get-it “outlines” of history and of other sub- 
jects for college students. We pattern the students’ life: his study 
and reading and worship—everything is mapped out, thereby killing 
the students’ initiative; many schools put play on a schedule: just 
these children playing just these games at this time and place, under 
these supervisors. We take the life out of things. 

The ideal is to encourage the student-person to begin, even at age 
eight or ten, to break away from the apron strings. We must learn 
to respect Kant’s formula that enlightenment is movement away 
from tutelage. If the student will not grow up, or if our educational 
system will not let him, he must remain immature and intellectually 
a child, and the nation must fall behind nations whose educational 
systems demand work, discipline, and self-activity. As this was being 
written, a Dutch-born businessman, now an American citizen, as- 
sured the author that high school students aiming at higher educa- 
cation in Holland have to work at least two hours every night for the 
duration and that when they come to take the two-day written and 
one-day oral state examinations, they must, as one detail, show some 
command of Dutch, German, French and English. For them an 
automatic coasting through high school is obviously out of the 
question. 

We have an easier and socially and athletically more pleasant 
time in high school. But this is really unfortunate for the children 
and nation. Woe to boys and girls who have never learned to work, 
who study nothing of importance, who, due to a sentimental set-up, 
are allowed to dodge languages as useless and mathematics as too 
rigorous, and who master nothing, important or unimportant. We 
would have to say “woe to them and their nations.” 
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In this regard the Council for Basic Education showed simple 
and patriotic good sense in its 1956 Statement of Purpose which 
demanded in part: 

1. “That all students without exception receive adequate instruc- 
tion in the basic intellectual disciplines, especially English, mathe- 
matics, science, history and foreign languages.” 

2. “That school administrators are encouraged and supported in 
resisting pressures to divert school time to activities of minor educa- 
tional significance, to curricula overemphasizing social adjustment 
at the expense of intellectual discipline, and to programs that call 
upon the school to assume responsibilities belonging to the home, 
to religious bodies, and to other agencies.” 

There is always danger in extremes. On the one hand, we may be 
keeping the child too long and too pronouncedly a baby and making 
the youth too decidedly a child. On the other hand, some teachers 
and schools may be the unnatural, puritanic types that hate to see 
children play and enjoy themselves. As educators, we need not run 
to either extreme. Nor need we take the child as an adult or the 
college freshman as.a graduate student; and with the increasing em- 
phasis on advanced work during the last generation or two, college 
teachers, lately through the mill of graduate work, often befuddle 
students. Many Ph.D.’s in American colleges are of the nouveaux 
riches, and are cocky and up in the air. Yet it is a mistake to suppose 
that children are interested only in the trivial. On all levels, from 
kindergarten through graduate study, it is good for the student to 
keep reaching up; growth lies only in that direction. 

Perhaps there are youths who cannot do more than carry out 
assignments. That may be their level. They would then be much 
like those whom Aristotle thought to be natural slaves. If all are to 
“go to college” and “be in college,” these weaker ones must be 
there, too, and our problem is how to make the best of a difficult 
situation. But the problem goes farther back, to their not having 
worked—not having been taught and drilled to work at home and 
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school—in the lower grades and in high school. Today we are spend- 
ing millions on how to improve the high school. How can this be 
done? ‘The secret formula may be put in one word. “Work” is the 
answer. ‘here is nothing abstruse or recondite about it. We have 
the resources and equipment, and the basic answer is neither bigger 
high schools nor a shuffling of curricula. No bag of tricks will get us 
over the hump. The solution could be simply put—in that four- 
letter word. The practical substituted for the fundamental, inter- 
school sports and the social life put ahead of concentration on gram- 
mar and algebra—these are the ways to dodge hard work. Fortu- 
nately, many colleges are making it difficult for high-school loafers; 
only one of four or five graduates of weak high schools can get into 
the fairly good college. 

Speaking of the nation’s best high schools, an editorial in a daily 
paper has said: ““T"hese schools have earned their top ratings by con- 
centrating their energies upon teaching students to work.” 

Do we mean self-activity in the sense of a Deweyan “‘action” and 
“doing”? If people can learn only by self-activity, do we thereby say 
that learners should be “doing something” and “making things” in 
order to learn? In coming to know, what is the value of action- 
doing? Granted that persons learn many things every day by doing 
and experiment and by trial and error—is that the only way that 
people learn? Is “learning by doing” the whole story of learning? 
This is a fair and important question, not because Dewey empha- 
sized his reply to it, but because it is a natural question. 

I learn something merely by seeing. So does any animal. By seeing, 
the animal gets some kind of knowledge-acquaintance with things. 
Is this, first and last, a practical and “doing” learning? Not first, and 
not necessarily last, either. I like to see, it is good to see, and I am 
learning by seeing. In seeing and after seeing, I know what I did not 
know before. First I was not knowing, and afterwards I was know- 
ing. Not knowing and knowing are only a split second apart, and yet 
they are worlds apart. But in seeing, is there a “doing”? ‘There is no 
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doing in it. My seeing is not primarily a doing on my part. It would 
be truer to say that primarily something is done to me. Seeing is a 
radical experience: there is nothing between me and it. When I saw, 
things impinged on me and imposed themselves on me. ‘Then with 
something like absolute simultaneity (says Aristotle), I reacted: 
that is, I acted. My seeing-knowing apparatus, whatever it is, acted 
in a response to stimuli which also, like the things, were truly im- 
posed on me. I did not make the things, or dictate that they would 
serve as stimulus to my sense power. They, the things, did act, and 
I did react. But in that complexus of events, one of the strangest 
things under heaven accrued—viz., I knew. I knew some thing I did 
not know before. I “knew” that thing and I had “learned” some- 
thing or other. 

I did react, but primarily.the chain reaction—which is consider- 
able, and which is a biological act (the act of a living thing)—was 
set off by some thing outside me. The first impetus toward knowl- 
edge comes from things and not from the knower. 

Can it come from the teacher? Of course, it can and it ordinarily 
does. In that respect, the teacher is a starter of knowledge in the 
child, and the student is not a self-starter. But impetus toward 
knowledge is one thing, and actually coming-to-know is quite an- 
other. The student comes to know, or he does not come to know. 
Knowing always occurs in him as self-active, or it does not occur in 
him at all. : 

With so much granted and emphasized, we still must say that 
the common Deweyan notion that in order to know anything we 
must be doers, simply is not true. To see Dewey’s position on the 
question, let us have three direct quotes and then a brief pare ee 
from his Democracy and Education:* 

. “The knowledge which comes first to persons . . . is knowledge 
of fee to do; how to walk, talk, read, skate, ride a bicycle.” 
4 John Dewey, Democracy and Education. New York: Macmillan, 1916; pp. 
BUT BO A221. 170: 
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2. “Mind asa concrete thing is precisely the power to understand 
things in terms of the use made of them.” 

3. “The most direct blow to the traditional separation of doing 
and knowing and of purely ‘intellectual’ studies, however, has been 
given by the progress of experimental science. If this progress has 
demonstrated anything, it is that there is no such thing as genuine 
knowledge and fruitful understanding except as the offspring of 
doing.” 

4. We never get beyond the trial-and-error situation. 

The animal, human or other, has needs—radically the need and 
demand to be—and he cannot be and continue to be without the 
help of many things. Perpetually and from the first moment of his 
existence, he suffers a tension and struggle in this demand to be. 
Even so, things are hitting him and affecting him before he goes 
to work on them either as a sort of scientific experimenter—as 
Dewey suggests—or as a forager and rustler. Go back to the personal. 
Things are hitting my sense knowledge-powers, and I, reacting, 
thereby learn and know, and things are eventually impinging on my 
intellectual knowledge-powers—no matter, now, how this impinging 
may occur—and I, reacting, thereby learn and know. But it would 
be false to say with Dewey that in order to learn and know I must 
do something, or that a person’s first knowledge is a how-to-do-it 
knowledge, and although there is truth in Dewey’s saying that we 
never get beyond the trial-and-error situation, there is truth also in 
saying that every son of Adam begins beyond it. 

Much learning comes to be in doing and from doing, and much 
without any doing. Let us spend a few moments in marking off those 
two interrelated but distinct areas. When I see some elm trees and 
snow in the arms of the trees, I know something. But in knowing it 
I do not “do” anything. I do not cut down the trees or climb them 
or taste the snow. Take a different type of example. A basic principle 
of knowing—because it is a basic principle of being, as Bertrand 
Russell said in Problems of Philosophy—is that a thing is what it is. 
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I would be in a bad way if I did not know this obvious principle. 
But for a man or child to know it, he does not have to “do” any- 
thing. He simply knows it. He “sees” it. Still, he has learned it; he 
has gone from not knowing it to knowing it. He did not have to 
build houses in order to know it, or invent the compass, or dig the 
earth or make war on the Indians. To put matters mildly, man 
knows many things in subordination to the principle. The principle 
itself he does not make, or do anything to or about: no making and 
no doing, but certainly a learning and a knowing. 

Man, however, does learn an immensity of things by making and 
again by doing. Many of our everyday learnings cannot otherwise 
be achieved. A boy or girl learns much about making pies without 
ever making a pie. But to learn to make pies is going to take some 
making. There must be some making, perhaps some true and false 
starts at making, if the child is really to learn that art. ‘The same 
holds for any art. Seeing a cook make pies or a surgeon operate will 
help; and speculative learning about principles may help. But mere 
seeing plus speculative learnings will not give anyone the sure 
know-how of making pies or of dancing or of building houses or 
satellites. ‘These things take a making and perhaps a repeated mak- 
ing. Then the child may or may not have arrived at the built-in 
perfection of knowing how to do it. As Aristotle says, a young man 
who has mastered all the book-knowledge “about” medicine and 
surgery, will still have to learn by practice if he is ever to be a sur- 
geon. Any learning of any art is like that; it requires practice and 
“doing.” | 

Hence the importance, as Montessori so well demonstrated, of 
having the child surrounded by a few things, through the seeing and 
handling of which he can begin to learn both contemplative and 
practical truth. He needs blocks to build up and knock down, and 
machines to run and dolls to dress. He needs to be close to nature, 
to know something at firsthand about birds and fish and trees and 
ponies, and, even in New York City and Miami and Los Angeles, 
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to have access to a dog or a cat or a parakeet or a kettle of goldfish. 
He needs tools to work with, hand tools and power-driven tools, 
and plenty of workable materials. All of which is to say that the 
child needs to start close to things and keep close to them. 

To start with, the child has an inclination, whether or not really 
effective, toward all good and all truth, including practical “how-to- 
make” truths. But that natural inclination contains no automatic 
recipes for making pies or blueprints for building houses. ‘The child 
has to develop habits, and for this task, he must develop not any 
nondescript habits, but good habits of making things such as pies 
and houses. Then he can do it. Why or how can he? Because such 
a habit, and in fact any good habit, is an acquired mode of behavior 
which is like original nature; the latter is a drive toward truth and 
good, and the acquired good habit, in the area of making or in any 
area, carries its own drive toward truth and good. How do we know 
it does? Watch a good cook or a good builder! And, as a test case, 
watch a poor one. 

We do not say that learning is conditioning, certainly not in man. 
It is much truer to say that it is a developing and perfecting of 
human powers. Any knowing at all, sensible or intellectual, as Aris- 
totle remarks, is a perfecting and actualizing of the knower. 

When we know how to make things, we are able to make them 
with a certain artistic sense. Also when we know how to act and 
live as human beings, we are able to act and live with a fundamental 
human sense: we then know how to live as human beings. Knowing 
how to make is a genuine knowing, and knowing how to act and 
live is also a genuine human knowing. In each instance the habit 
has to be acquired, and in each instance the good habit is a perfect- 
ing and a kind of overlaying of nature. Habit makes nature better, 
and each of the two habits now being featured is a know-how habit: 


knowing how to make things 
knowing how to act or live as man 
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This second learning like the first (that of making) requires more 
than speculative seeing and theoretic proficiency. ‘To learn how to 
live as a human person, one must begin to live in a certain way, and 
continue it. Undoubtedly, some fail or at best achieve only a modi- 
cum of this “prudential” wisdom. At least, one must try to begin a 
truly human way of living. And here, just as in the case of making 
things, we must expect trial and error and anticipate some true and 
false starts. Saints are not made in a day or on an easy plan. The 
child has to go through the paces of nght living not only in order 
to get the habit, but also in order to have the chance to understand 
right living. Here the child is not taking some ingredients and mak- 
ing a pie or building a house. What then is he doing? The classic 
word for it is that he is “acting,” but the word “doing” is a valid 
synonym. 

This type of learning strictly requires a “doing-acting.” Aristotle 
takes as fundamental the theory that learning what it means to be 
good requires habitual right acting and nght living. He claims that 
in regard to this learning, the habitually evil-doing man’s mind is 
and must remain a blank. Such a man does not have any sense for 
such learning. As Aristotle puts it, such a man “loses sight of” first 
principles; for example the principle that we are to love and pursue 
justice, and to seek the end. Those principles cease to be on tap for 
such a man. All of which means that the evil-doing habitué cannot 
understand what nght living means,° so true is it that this type of 
knowing requires and absolutely presupposes a particular type of 
doing. 

Recall that our problem for the moment is dual: it is the problem 
of whether the child must be a self-starter in order to learn, and the 
related problem of whether Dewey was right in holding that learn- 
ing is simply by doing. If Dewey had confined the question to know- 
ing in the field of making things or “art,” and to the field of “acting” 


5 Aristotle, Ethics, Book VI, c. 5. 
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or “prudential wisdom,” his theory of learning would have been 
closer to reality. The trouble with the theory is that it is untrue 
when spread out to cover all kinds of learning. Some other knowings 
and learnings, though quite actual, are not only not achieved in 
those two ways, but are more basic than the making and doing 
kinds. A weakness common to Dewey appears in the present matter. 
Dewey had a strong monistic tendency. He had a marked bent to 
see things as all this or all that, and it was easy for him to suppose 
that if some learning is by doing, all learning therefore is by doing. 

Where does the teacher’s task fall, under “making” or under “‘do- 
ing’? It belongs under the former. Precisely as teacher, the teacher 
is engaged not in a theoretic task, but in a practical one. The teacher 
is “making” something. Like an artist, he is working with and in a 
material external to himself and is shaping something in another 
person (whereas the doer-agent is shaping his own inner being). ‘The 
teacher shapes something in a person or in several persons, and as a 
tule the artist is shaping something in words or sounds or wood or 
clay. Properly and ideally the teacher is an artist. What then about 
the student? Primarily and properly he is not shaping any external 
material, e.g., the professor’s mind or any group or society. He 
is shaping something within himself. The teacher’s good results 
accrue properly within the student, and the student’s good 
results accrue within the student. 

Of course there can be give and take between student and teacher. 
This is best seen in the life of teaching and learning that goes on 
within a normal family. Each member is a teacher and each is a 
student; at least this is true of husband and wife. Each member is 
a teacher-artist in relation to all the others, helping to shape some- 
thing good and beautiful within each and also within the group. 
Each member is both student and teacher, each not only being 
shaped, but shaping himself and others. The same is true of two or 
more members and of the whole family. The family is shaping itself 
in both types of know-how learnings, by an operation which is in 
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the line of art and by another which is in the line of prudential 
wisdom. 

“Art” and “prudence” are the classic words for the two virtues 
thus acquired respectively by making and by acting or doing. We 
repeat that each is a know-how virtue—a knowing how to make. 
things and a knowing how to act or live as a person. Whether in or 
out of school, a person learning either of them is learning, and he 
can do this, we have insisted, only by going through the paces, i.e., 
by actually making and doing. The perfection of one, the “making,” 
is in the thing made, and the perfection of the other is essentially in 
the agent. Gradually as a person achieves the virtue of charity, he 
becomes as if one in nature with it. He becomes “connatured” with 
it, and as an object to be known and prized the virtue of art and 
again that of right living, when it is more and more acquired, be- 
comes more and more congenial to the person. ‘That is what philos- 
ophers mean when they speak of learning by “connaturality” or 
“congeniality.” This idea, so basic to a philosophy of education, an 
idea common to Aristotle and St. Thomas Aquinas, is made much 
of by Jacques Maritain, and is said to be emphasized by Orientals 
in theory of knowledge. 

Much of our learning comes from trying to solve difficulties: — 
necessity is the mother of invention. This old idea, so sane and so 
often verified in practice, got a new step-up under the influence of 
the Darwinian theory (not of evolution, but) of how evolution pro- 
ceeds. In brief, Darwin’s theory was that evolution proceeds by 
natural selection and the survival of the fittest. This means that, 
caught in tight circumstances, some individuals come up with favor- 
able variations, these animals or plants do survive, they breed with 
others so favored, and new species are the result. The theory was 
then extended to include the species called man, favored with the 
feature called his mind. In the long struggle for existence, so the 
theory says, some individual animals got into a squeeze and could 
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not get out without developing “mind.” They did develop mind, 
which proved to be just the required favorable variation in the 
struggle for existence, they got out, and here then is man with what 
we call mind. 

On that view, mind is taken to be an ad hoc adaptation to en- 
vironment. ‘The theory that man learns only when hung up and get- 
ting out of difficulties goes on from there. This theory says that 
man learns only by trying to get out of traps. He gets caught; he can- 
not get out unless he learns; he does learn and gets out. Thus, learn- 
ing results only from solving problems and struggling to get out of 
difficulties. Dewey illustrates from the problem of putting the cat 
out. It is easy to tell a fellow to put the cat out or even how to do it, 
or to put the cat out for him. But the fellow will learn nothing in 
that way. To learn he must face the difhculty, perhaps investigate 
and inquire—Dewey says the procedure is akin to scientific inquiry 
—he must act and do something: then he has learned; otherwise, 
no real learning results. The theory and practice have been worked 
into what we commonly call “projects” in American schools. 

An attractive feature of the theory is the great wealth of truth 
there is in it, from three points of view. First, youth and age have 
always learned and will always learn much by necessity, by trial and 
error and by figuring a possible way out of difficulties. Second, the 
infant or even the child needs to be doing something, to be drawing 
things and playing games, and “manipulating,” as Dewey said, in 
order to learn. The little child is in the stage of living mainly as an 
animal and of learning through an immediate and relatively exclu- 
sive dependence on his senses; besides, he has to be doing some- 
thing in order to keep his mind on things and to keep from falling 
asleep. Third, as we have noted, to come to the masterly stage of 
having the intellectual virtue of “‘art,” a person must do some rele- 
vant and repeated “making” and to reach a like stage of “prudential 
wisdom,” he must go through the relevant paces of “acting” or 
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“doing.” Think what it takes, in addition to native powers and gifts, 
to “know how to” make wise decisions in family life, to say nothing 
of wise decisions in national and international affairs. 

Those several truths are full of significance for theory and practice 
of education. As we remarked, the theory of learning by doing suf- 
fers when it is erected into an absolute and when people overstate 
it by claiming it as the only way to learn. It becomes exclusive and 
monistic and false by claiming too much. It becomes unfair and 
lopsided. As an absolute, “learning by doing” is full of assumptions 
which learning by doing cannot validate; e.g., the assumptions that 
it is good to know, and that knowledge is possible, and is better 
than ignorance. 

Take as illustration the saying of Heraclitus: “The things of 
which there can be sight, hearing, and learning—these are what I 
especially prize.”” Man (a) does and (b) should prize them, but we 
doubt that either learning by doing or learning by trying to struggle 
out of tight places can validate either proposition. Yet without ac- 
cepting both, could we have much chance to live as men? 

The practice of being merely a spectator, e.g., at athletic events 
and as a television fan, has received many unfriendly criticisms, and 
we may be sure that it should. Nevertheless, let us think for a mo- 
ment of three ways in which “spectatoritis” can make sense. One 
way is this: we learn first through the senses, by merely looking on 
and hearing and touching, without any “doing” of ours; i.e., human 
knowledge is initially and radically empirical. Our intellects, too, 
learn a vast lot of fundamental matters by intuitions and insights 
and by the contemplation which every normal person practices. 
When some matters, such as geometrical or logical demonstrations 
are once “seen” by a good student, they are grasped and known: no 
doing or repetition is required: seeing is knowing. In some areas for 
some persons, to see just once with mind or eye is to know. A second 
way is this: it is false to claim that people learn nothing from look- 
ing on at a show. Grant that enjoyment and catharsis are the first 
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and proper effects of the seeing or hearing of art. But there is an 
effect in the direction of learning, above all in the direction of de- 
veloping taste; and this effect is ever so much more likely when 
parents and teachers and church leaders and journalists are intelli- 
gent and courageous and public-spirited enough to criticize and 
censor the quality of movies and television shows and other dramas. 
Something of the same holds for watching games. We cannot agree 
with the puritanic parents or teachers who would rule out of learn- 
ing and out of life all play and games. Man is.an animal, and animals 
play. It is excellent for persons of all ages to play indoor and out- 
door games and to participate by taking a player’s part in them. 
But we do not see any way in which nine hundred students in a 
high school or thirteen thousand in a college can find playing room; 
yet it is unrealistic to say that the non-playing children or adults 
at a high school basketball game do not participate. ‘They do par- 
ticipate, though we do not suggest what, if anything, they learn. 
A third way of saying something for the “look on” and “listen in” 
method is this. Students can and do learn much through the lecture 
method. Anyone knowing the history of education in the last hun- 
dred years knows that the intellectual life among students in Ger- 
man universities, depending notably on lectures in science, history, 
philosophy, and theology, has been extraordinary. Those students’ 
minds came to be self-active, though they did not do anything. 
Those who hold that television is useless in education are unaware 
of what it could do or is doing in education. True, on a disorganized 
and haphazard basis, managed by no group of parents or citizens or 
teachers, television in America today is educationally harmful. As 
piped into living rooms, it is educationally a liability; and freedom 
and democracy, so far as submissive to this imposition, are prob- 
lems. In that ordinary way, television is teaching no spelling or 
geography or arithmetic or logic or manners, and much of its daily 
production is making a shambles of minds, both young and old. 
Here is a consideration as serious as “‘payola” and the “fixes.” 
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Let us therefore repeat what we said: the teacher cannot “learn 
the student.” To be any good as a student, the student must perform 
his own intellectual acts and develop his own intellectual habits. 
Whether through abandoning or recreating the lecture method, or 
by combining good methods from many nations, we must find out 
how American students can learn to be intellectually alive and self- 
active. On this absolute requirement for learning, Americans up to 
now are weak, but a promising feature in our attitude is that we 
have begun to admit that we are weak. For a generation the Flex- 
ners, the Hutchins, the Bestors, the Ellises, the Rickovers, and the 
Walcutts have been telling us that our methods are bad and our 
results bad. They have said that the system could do with an over- 
hauling, that it is badly constipated, that it costs more than it is 
worth, that, considering money and man-hours, we do not get com- 
mensurate results. Myron Lieberman has said that in American 
education we have on our hands an “anachronistic and dysfunc- 
tional power structure.” 

The words are harsh and the criticism hard to take. But such 
critics are a synthesized Socrates and we may hope that they (along 
with the multi-million-dollar studies of “what’s wrong?”’) will wake 
educators up and help us bring students to the stage of a continued 
and happy self-activity. A century of discipline and self-discipline 
would do us good. 

On the kind of thing that some citizens are saying must be done 
from the cradle through low and high school, let me quote a letter 
appearing in a daily paper: 


“Adm. Rickover is absolutely right when he says that nobody 
gets a good public education, and that the European child 
‘forges ahead from the first day it goes to school.’ One of the 
reasons is the respect displayed by the child’s parents toward 
his teacher. .. . The European child learns from the very be- 
ginning that going to school is a serious business, and that it is 
a privilege to receive an education.” 
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Projects can be very helpful, especially in the direction of self- 
- activity. But they cannot stand against the rigorous intellectual atti- 
tudes and practices recommended in that letter. We claim that a 
thinned-out projectism is the road to progressive national infan- 
tilism. 

Among recent distinguished scholars was Sir Ernest Barker (1875- 
1960), historian and political philosopher. Sir Ernest said that the 
best part of his education was received in elementary schools: no 
projects and hardly anything except disciplined work. 

The student is always to be regarded with respect as a person. Let 
us eulogize him for a moment. “He is a wonderful being” is the 
summary made by the famous French educator, Dupanloup. An 
animal is a remarkable being, no mere automaton or machine, even 
if Descartes and others have tried to classify his body that way, and 
even if some have argued that man himself is a machine. An onion 
or a sunflower is an astounding creation, its incredible complication 
and harmony kept in nice leash and control. “Fairly flabbergasting,” 
said a biologist in face of marvels encountered in biological nature. 
Prehuman and subhuman nature is magnificent, and mankind has 
lasting encomiums for men who spend their lives collecting and 
collating and trying to understand data regarding those areas. Great- 
est perhaps among those men have been Aristotle and Darwin. 

Man himself has a nature. He is obviously one particular nature 
among many in the whole of “nature,” and is more than primus 
inter pares. He is on a higher level. One way to say this is to say 
that an oak or a rosebush or a horse or an intelligent dog is a thing, 
but man is a person. That is where the child or adult gets his claim 
to honor, and Justice Holmes was refusing data when he asserted 
that man is no more worthy of honor than is a baboon or an anthill. 
As a person, man belongs to the top-rank classification of all beings 
and in a true sense belongs with angels and God. As Aquinas said 
in passing, the person is “the most precious being” in the whole of 
nature. Let us try to translate that word of Aquinas, pretiosissimum: 
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man is the most significant, the most important, the highest and 
best, the most worthy, and (Christians add) man is that for which 
the highest price has been paid. People all believe these glorious 
things about even a child, and that is why any decent, normal per- 
son would at least hesitate a long while before killing the aged, the 
defective or the unborn. Even the way of the person’s coming into 
the world, through intercourse and conception, must (noted 
Aquinas) be kept in honor and respect, only an iota beneath the 
honor and respect we accord the living person. 

The creature “man,” of whom we are making so much, is also 
this ragamufin whom we are educating. In the context of student 
and school, he is the student-person. In some times and places, per- 
haps people have been too hard on the child, and in America today, 
with all our resources and luxuries, undoubtedly we are soft and sen- 
timental toward him. But in any time in any nation where people 
claim to educate at all, tons of resources and millions of man-hours 
and woman-hours are spent on educating the child. We need not 
be soft and sentimental, but merely factual to recognize what we 
thus do and why we do it. If a nation does not at least try to do this 
educating of all, we think it backward—and we are right. 

See in a few words what we do. We take the child both to be him- 
self and to represent the human race, and again we are entirely right. 
We lavish everything on him, not merely some money, man-hours 
and equipment, but care and love. All is established for him. Even 
people are for him: father and mother, king and priest, teacher, 
family, church—there is a true and real sense in which all these are 
for him and should be for him. Dupanloup notes that all things on 
earth and Divine Providence itself are for him. St. John of the Cross 
says in a poem, speaking of himself and, in effect, of every child: 


“All things are mine.” 


What does this mean? Nothing abstruse. It means that we be- 
lieve that the child-person is the most precious thing in the whole 
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of nature. No sensible man would have us lavish ourselves that way 
on cats or dogs or rabbits, wonderful as these undoubtedly are. 

Does it mean that the school is therefore child-centered? In a 
sense, it has to be. The school is for the child and the community, 
and not for the teacher. It would be another and a really wrong 
thing to say that the school should be child-bossed. Henpecked hus- 
bands are laughed at, and child-pecked teachers are no better. We 
do not want either delinquents or child saints running the school. 
In two absolute senses, any good school is teacher-centered. First, 
the teacher and not the child is and ought to be boss. Second, the 
child is never a great educator. A teacher or an administrator may 
be a great educator; for instance, an Alcuin, or a Thomas Arnold, a 
Harper, or a Gilson. A man or woman of that sort can lift a school 
up and make its work excellent or even turn a nation’s schools to- 
ward greatness. A child cannot. Unless a school is teacher-centered 
in those two senses, it has abdicated. 

A child lives in a world of wonder and glamor. That is exactly 
what he should do. As Whitehead said, the child lives surrounded 
by a halo of romance; his world is astounding and incredible. ‘That 
is his normal life. The child is astounded every hour of the day by 
the unbelievable—and he accepts it and believes it. But then, said 
Whitehead, the child-learner soon must begin to get down to busi- 
ness. He must learn precise things such as 
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He cannot have things in arithmetic and languages, for example, 
the way he might like them. He must buckle down. He must learn 
to take things the way they are. For all his romantic notions, and 
almost on account of them, he must learn also to be a hardhearted 
realist. This is a new experience for him, a new stage in his life; as 
Whitehead said, the stage of precision. First, the stage of romance, 
and always if he is to be a happy and growing person, the stage of 
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romance. But very soon with it the stage of precision. Then, thirdly, 
the stage of generalization. Without ever relinquishing the first or 
the second stages, the student-person passes insensibly into the 
world of generalization; he has to do this in any study such as mathe- 
matics or history. 

Take a present and personal example. ‘he writer has sophomore 
college students in a course happily called “Philosophy of Man: 
Problems.” We have to bisect man and to multi-sect man, but we 
have above all to see him whole. We are privileged to see “‘man” as 
a phenomenon. These students are normal youths who are to be 
engineers with exact technical knowledge. Meantime, they have to 
put off from themselves, and from their girl friends, their parents 
and family, their examinations, this strange, elusive, ever-attractive 
phenomenon called “man.” With the poet, Stanley Kunitz, they 
are able to see “man” 


Dissolving in the chemic vat of time 


Corrupting on a rock in space 


Students and teacher are being invited to see “time” and “space” 
and “man.” They are looking with a fair degree of dispassion on 
“man” who 


Lifts his impermanent face 
‘Pouwatch the stars iid 

Yet is he neither here nor there 
Because the mind moves everywhere 


In each student-person, we see the child already man and at the 
same time becoming man; we do this in any good college or high 
school. Students begin to see man through the eyes of some philoso- 
phers, some poets, some scientists. Their problem in seeing man is 
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also ours; it is what Whitehead called the problem of education: 
“to make the pupil see the wood by means of the trees.” High-school 
and college students have long ago passed out of the stage of ro- 
mance, and yet here, using that stage and the stage of precision, 
one hopes that they are operating largely in the stage of generaliza- 
tion. Where they now stand is best evidenced in the surprise and 
almost shock the students show when some day it is noted im- 
promptu that we have put “man” off from ourselves and our inter- 
ests and have taken him as a generalized subject. Working thus on 
a great object, students are well into the stage of generalization. 

Because the student is a person, he can do this. Because he is a 
person, it is worth while to do all this and ever so much more for 
and with him. We want him to grow up into the fulness of man- 
hood and of being a person. At first we take the easiest, shortest 
steps. We do not at once study the interrelationships of all living 
things. For the child it is enough and really wonderful to begin 
with a real, concrete animal, and with the most obvious things 
about animal or insect; with the moth-and-caterpillar metamor- 
phosis, or with the elephant and how he feeds, how he lies down, 
how he picks up things, how he scratches himself, and whether he 
ever “pals” with other elephants. The student-person grows by what 
he freely feeds upon; he grows by an unadulterated seeing of things 
and a right loving of persons. ‘The task of teachers is to help keep 
straight his paths to those goals. 

If that is the case, if the school, at home and at school, is above 
all concerned with the child as a person and with his life and growth 
as a person, what then is a “‘person’’? 

A person is a being born free. In his nature, he is a free man, and 
properly there is no such thing as a human slave. To be a person is 
to be free. It is to have a fundamental freedom, to be free by nature, 
the deepest root in us. This is the real and rock-bottom freedom of 
which we speak. Because the person is free, we can never know for 
sure what he will do. In fact, the best-equipped biologist or psy- 
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chologist does not know which way a cat will jump, and much less 
can we make a fool-proof prediction of a man’s next move. 

Having freedom is one thing, and exercising this initial freedom 
is another matter. The person can be constrained and held back 
from exercising the freedom that rightly is his. He can be held back 
by his ignorance, or by force of circumstances; he is held back by a 
man of the dictator type, or by a net compounded of economic con- 
ditions and social customs and taboos. He can be chained by his 
own bad habits which come, at least in part, from the way he has 
used his freedom. The result is that in the everyday use of freedom 
a particular man is in fact only more or less free. Hence Anstotle’s 
words: “human nature ‘is in many ways in bondage.” 

The freedom of the human person thus has two aspects or mo- 
ments. We all have initial freedom of choice. This we called radical 
freedom, the freedom to do some choosing of this or that. Every- 
body has this freedom; it is an endowment with which each of us 
starts. The other aspect and moment of freedom is an exercised and 
developed freedom. A man can so use his initial freedom that he 
becomes a slave, for example to love of money or pleasure or women 
or power or liquor. On the other hand, he can so use his initial free- 
dom that he has more and more command over his own energies, 
his acts, and his loves and hates. He thus comes into possession of 
a second freedom, though we must regard it as a development of 
the first; the two are moments of the selfsame thing. 

For convenience the first may be called “initial” freedom. We 
need a word to designate the second, the developed moment of 
freedom, and may well adopt any of the several words used by Mari- 
tain; e.g., the freedom of expansion, freedom of autonomy, freedom 
of spontaneity because, once we are well in possession of it, we may 
exercise freedom almost as the bird flies or as water flows. To start 
with, we had bare freedom which might be called natural freedom, 
and now we have this new built-in freedom, which also is as natural 
to us as flying is to the bird, though it is a development of original 
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freedom. As a result, children become able to do the works of a free 
man, and progressively better able to perform them. 

That is one great good at which education aims, and here we 
mean education at home, in the school, and in the whole of society. 
This struggle toward the free man in the free society is a kind of 
uphill business, and every alert person today knows that this is a 
struggle in the thick of twentieth-century civilization as well as 
among earlier and primitive peoples. 

But man cannot be free unless he meets two conditions. First, he 
must practice freedom and do the works of freedom: he is born 
free, and he also lives into being spontaneously free. It takes a doing 
_and action. Second, he has to have at least a modicum of knowledge. 
Freedom and knowledge, knowledge and freedom—these should 
ideally come along step by step together. They are the closest neigh- 
bors and friends, and the central meaning of the person is this: 
“The person is an individual being of a rational and free nature.” 
The sum and excellence of the knowledge which the student-person 
will achieve depend in great measure on the freedom of spontaneity 
he has all along been developing. The dependence the other way 
round, of any exercised freedom on basic knowledge, is absolute. 

Therefore the school, at home and at school, has the student- 
person aiming at knowledge, not simply for the sake of freedom, but 
for the sake of man. We aim at developing man, the student-person, 
and this thing we are talking about, his “being a person,” is above 
all grounded in intelligence and freedom. For this was I born, the 
person in effect says, for this came I into the world: to develop 
knowledge and freedom: to know and to love, and genuinely to be 
a person. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


Man a Living Unity 


BECAUSE MAN who is being educated is a total living unity and is 
more properly a unum than a unitas, the education fit to match his 
being ought to be unified and total. It ought to be as truly one and 
total as he is. That is easy to say, but how it can be done is a com- 
plicated problem. Basic assumptions in the whole of human think- 
ing, Oriental as well as Occidental, make the problem difficult. We 
proceed to the most important of those assumptions and also to a 
particular Western splintering of the human composite. 

More than any other, Descartes deserves blame for having bi- 
sected man. He said that man is simply a thinking substance and 
that the body is a machine that does not count when we try to 
depict “man.” Here are Descartes’ words:1 


“T observed that I could suppose that I had no body, and that 
there was no world nor any place in which I might be; but that 


1 Descartes, Discourse on Method. Tr. by Veitch. Chicago: Open Court Co., 
1901, bartlV. 
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I could not therefore suppose that I was not; and that, on the 
contrary, from the very fact that I thought to doubt of the truth 
of all things, it most clearly and certainly followed that I was; 
while, on the other hand, if I had only ceased to think, although 
all the other objects which I had ever imagined had been in 
reality existent, I would have had no reason to believe that I 
existed; I then concluded that I was a substance whose whole 
essence or nature consisted in thinking, and which, that it may 
exist, has need of no place, nor is dependent on any material 
thing; so that ‘I,’ that is to say, the mind by which I am what I 
am, is wholly distinct from the body, and is even more easily 
known than the latter, and is such, that although the latter 
were not, it would still continue to be all that it is.” 


In Descartes’ philosophy of man, the body evaporates. To say 
that he rated the body far down is understatement. Descartes left 
man not a living unity, but two worlds divided against each other. 
Man for Descartes is the thinking soul. The body is seen as a ma- 
chine and practically out of the picture. It was in order for Descartes 
thus to halve man, and to rank only the spiritual half as really and 
truly “man.” Descartes himself was, as few men have ever been, a 
thinking substance, given to extraordinary creative work in mathe- 
matics and to philosophical meditations on mind and soul, and on 
what he took to be the almost disembodied “moi.” 

Whatever we say for or against him personally, Descartes left 
modern man with something like a disembodied soul or spiritual 
substance, and a mechanical body. But the disruption of “‘man’”’ is 
older and deeper than Descartes. Religions have immense influence 
on our ways of thinking about man, and there is in religions gen- 
erally a tendency to exalt soul and despise body. ‘The mere fact that 
a great “official” philosopher such as Aquinas leaves man firmly in- 
tact does not guarantee that the religious life and thought of a 
people will not tend to turn the soul into a shadowy and ghostly 
spirit, and the body into what a Christian saint called “Brother 
Ass.” The body is a beast of burden and an encumbrance to the 
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spirit. That is what some ascetic writers in various religions, East 
and West, would sometimes seem to suggest. 

What has any such historical theory or practice got to do with 
theory and practice of education? Plenty! How we regard man is 
sure to make a fundamental difference. In playing chess we cannot 
remove a knight or a castle without leaving a gap, and if we oust 
half of man from theory and practice of education, we will be the- 
orizing and operating with something different from the total living 
unity that is “man.” 

For purposes of study, it may be advisable to observe an eye or a 
lung as if it were disjoined from the total living animal. But the 
eye or lung does not exist in this disjoined way, and not even an eye 
or a lung, to say nothing of the animal’s body or soul, can be justly 
studied if seen as a total separated substance existing in its own 
right. So of taking the child piece by piece. He does not exist in this 
way. Man is an almost terrifying unity; that is the only way he exists 
and operates. Aristotle is abrupt on the point. He says that in 
studying the phenomenon of life we need not ask whether the wax 
and the indentation made on it are one, or whether the matter of 
an individual thing and its form are one. 

That is “the philosopher's” way of seeing the living unity of man. 
Still, in Aristotle’s social theory, man suffers some real dismember- 
ment. ‘T’his was not because Aristotle was, on this point, a mislead- 
ing philosopher of nature, but because he was caught by the social 
implications of aristocracy. On Aristotle’s view, the slave could 
hardly qualify as the good man or as a gifted man: his hands would 
be roughened and he would not have a delicate sense of touch; there- 
fore, so Aristotle thought, the slave is little endowed with native 
intellectual ability. Nor could the slave be readily regarded as fit to 
reach the Aristotelian destiny of man. 

Man is naturally one, and when he suffers phobias and conflicts, 
and lacks integration—of body with soul, or of mind with freedom, 
or of ideals and action, or of virtue with virtue—he is the victim of 
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some sort of unnatural circumstances. To begin with, he is made 
one, and it is only by force and compulsion that he is torn apart. 

The educational process has its troubles in trying to observe and 
respect the unity of the human composite. In many families and 
historically in some nations, education has been largely centered 
on the body, seemingly on the supposition that man is primarily if 
not essentially a body. Also the American assumption seems to be 
that Marx was justified in claiming that man is economically deter- 
mined: man is educated to be primarily if not essentially an eco- 
nomic animal. Many treatises on education are unbalanced in yet 
another direction: they assume and sometimes say that education 
is simply and solely the education of the intellect. In the most 
famous treatise on liberal learning, Idea of a University (1852), John 
Henry Newman (1801-1891) argued that the end of the “univer- 
sity,’ or what we would call the college, is an intellectual end: this, 
said Newman, is its proper and specific end; any other end, such as 
serving nation or church, is secondary and ancillary. he present 
writer has taken that point of view, on more than one occasion; it is 
the traditional and classical view. 

That view, so much sanctioned by history, must be taken into 
account in our chapter on ends. Here we are only emphasizing that 
various philosophies of education have maintained various stands 
because they have been at odds on the philosophy of man’s nature. 
Following their philosophy of man, they have put an almost exclu- 
sive emphasis on physical education or military or intellectual or 
moral or religious education. In his Letters on Education (1692), 
Locke (1632-1701) counselled his friends to see primarily to moral 
training; Newman, as we just saw, said the end is liberal intellectual 
life, and he said this in opposition to Sydney Smith who with others 
of that day were wanting education to be based above all on a bread- 
and-butter drive. How then do we begin to adjudicate this miscel- 
lany of views? 

The way to do it is to recall that the phenomenon to be educated 
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is man, and this means man in his whole being and its educable 
parts, and the selfsame man in his whole environment, social and 
cosmic. The child three months old is to be educated, and is being 
educated, and we would not want to take him apart and educate 
him piece by piece. 

Two conclusions follow. First, a big one: the education of “the 
whole man,” often mentioned during recent decades in America, 
would seem to be just what the educational doctors ordered. Sec- 
ond, a more concrete reply: a boarding school, e.g., any celebrated 
English “public” school, makes remarkably good sense. ‘he mathe- 
matician and philosopher, A. N. Whitehead, described at some 
length the education he received at such a school in England in 
the 1880's. It was plain and simple, away from home and somewhat 
out in the country; the boys were being educated in languages, his- 
tory and geometry, and in the Bible, and in games, and in a boys’ 
society; and all of this (so the boys said every day in their prayers) 
was readying them to serve God and country. That type of schooling 
might appear now as idyllic, and it was meant only for an elite. 

In a sense, a school of that type has to do everything for every 
boy because there is at hand no other institution or person to do 
anything for him. It is remarkable how far it succeeds. 

A private boarding school in America on any level is much like 
that. ‘Take a church-related school such as a Catholic girls’ college. 
This is meant to be for God and home and country, and for the 
girls; it is in a girls’ society; it looks to poetry and mathematics and 
domestic science and theology; and it at least allows for boys com- 
ing and going and for dates and dances and tennis. It is a sort of 
“all things to all girls.” Any private boarding school tends to this 
universal coverage: studies, worship, health, society, games. Stu- 
dents in our boarding schools travel more, are away from school 
more than were those attending school with Whitehead in Eng- 
land in the 1880's. This change is not notably a change in the 
nature of the boarding school, but in the tempo of society. 
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With so much said and granted, we must return to two central 
modern considerations: 


first, to the child being formed and educated, and 

second, not merely to the child being educated, but to every 
child being formed and educated, since at least West- 
ern democracies have progressively made that demand 
and built up that ideal; and African and Oriental peo- 
ples are fast coming around to it. 


We are not talking about an elite such as that in ancient Greece 
or in nineteenth century England, but about the ideal that all 
should be educated. They cannot all attend the great English public 
schools, or the many and yet relatively few private boarding schools 
and colleges of America. 

Educating every child and “the whole man” is a big problem. 
Children could be fully educated in only one home out of thou- 
sands; that home could see, as any home must, to character build- 
ing, but since it would be an exceptional home it would have tutors 
and body builders and a chaplain. Anything approaching this free- 
dom for the family in matters educational is generally out. The 
author knows one American family that tried such a procedure for 
its small children; that was in the 1940’s; the parents wanted for 
their children far better intellectual discipline and intellectual life 
than was current in either the public or the Catholic parochial 
schools of their Ohio city. ‘Through tutoring they achieved those 
results, but eventually gave up because they felt that intellectual 
life itself may in part have to be sacrificed to the social democratic 
good which is missed when children are not only housed but 
schooled in isolation from other school children. 

It is a terrifying compromise when intellectual discipline and 
intellectual life have to be sacrificed in schools and colleges. But 
private tutoring, no matter how effective, is out of the question for 
even one-half of one percent. And whatever their worth in intel- 
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lectual discipline, private boarding schools reach only a small part 
of the population. 

Granting that we want all educated, and that something may be 
said for ‘““whole-man” education, we have to inquire when and by 
whom and where such a universal and whole-man education could 
be offered. The home or family is an educator, and ideally could do 
the total job, and in fact covers much of the ground. But can it 
universally or at all generally do it? Certainly not. Can the private 
parochial school or the public school do it? Certainly not. 

The job of educating all, and in a total way, has to be broken up 
and distributed. This is true as we leave primitive societies and is 
more evidently true as societies become industrialized; work and 
activities of every kind inevitably become specialized. 

That is exactly the way with education. It has to be specialized; 
it is divided into many parts and is parcelled out on the several 
levels. It is a work done by many hands. A good mother is always 
teaching her daughters good manners and good morals and good 
cooking and sewing and mending, but few mothers have the ability 
and time and energy to tutor their daughters in all the wonderful 
things they need to know: in arithmetic, poetry, solid geometry, and 
Greek. That is why parents turn some teaching over to specialists 
called teachers in specialized institutions called schools. 

Schools specialize now and in a measure they have always special- 
ized. ‘They have always borne down on their students, demanding 
that they get their reading, writing and arithmetic. They have 
worked chiefly on the intellectual life of their charges. But with the 
weakening of family life and family education, American schools on 
the primary and secondary levels have been trying to be all things 
educational to all students: to instruct them in the arts of make-up 
and hair styling, in how to drive a car, how to dance, how to conduct 
a coke party, and sometimes they even attempt to “make the stu- 
dents good.” Thus busied with many things, schools in America 
have undoubtedly lapsed as centers where the minds of children can 
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be opened up and freed and enabled to see the worlds of man and 
time and space. We insist on all those words: “opened up and freed 
and enabled to see.” It is evident that the school is undertaking too 
much when it goes under contract to educate “the whole man.” 

Undertaking to do all things, the American school, on every 
level and of each and every type, has allowed the child’s mind 
to remain relatively inactive. The American child is precocious 
at age seven or eight, but at twelve or fifteen is far behind the 
well-taught European child in intellectual development. Dr. 
Conant’s first book on the American high school said that some 
few high schools are excellent, and that if all were brought up to 
that ideal, their students would begin to lead a really intellectual 
life and arrive at intellectual excellence. My own experience of a 
year at each of two European universities made two important 
points clear to me regarding our students: 

First, that boys and girls entering European universities are 
far better prepared than ours: they can use several languages: e.g., 
those entering Oxford and beginning “Greats,” know Greek and 
Latin, and German and French, and if a professor wants to use a 
decisive technical phrase from Plato he simply says it in Greek 
and does not take time out to put it on the board, much less to 
give a short course in that language; the students pick up his words 
and write them down in Greek. Few American high schools or 
colleges—Hunter College in New York City is an exception— 
teach their students so that they can understand and use even one 
foreign language. That is an area where others far outshine us; 
history is another, and mathematics a third. Our science students, 
if they want to advance, have to make up, as well as they can, for 
the lame start the primary and secondary schools have given them. 

Second, a result, evident without studies backed by limitless 
“foundation” money, is that students entering a European univer- 
sity are acquainted and familiar with a world of ideas that is still 
foreign to American boys and girls of the same age. ‘he American 
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youth long before entering college can make his way around in prac- 
tical matters, as a French observer has noted, and can handle ma- 
chines. Making his way around with ideas is a different problem, 
and he is unused to it and unprepared for it. He is far too immature. 

These matters are mentioned to make a point. We have under- 
scored the fact that man is a living unity and that the whole of man, 
social and solitary-contemplative, body and soul, should be edu- 
cated, and that every child should be educated. Still, the idea that 
every school should try to do everything is on three counts seen to 
be unfortunate. 

In the first place, for the private or public school to try to do every- 
thing means that it is trying to do other people’s work. The school 
is trying to replace at least the child’s parents. ‘This amounts to an 
attempted usurpation of other people’s business, and though in 
many instances the parents are doing their educative job poorly, we 
have little reason to believe that the private or the public school can 
do it better. In the second place, this total shaping of the child, at 


least in the case of the public school, looks suspicious; it makes us | 


think of the way that dictators such as Hitler, Stalin and Khru- 
shcheyv take over schools and run them. In the third place, it is 
doubtful whether a school or a school system can do everything 
well. ‘T'rying to do everything, to educate the whole man from head 
to foot and from the cradle to the grave, it is undertaking too much 
and as a result has to neglect the fundamental intellectual discipline 
and life that it might otherwise foster and develop. 

In the following statement Robert M. Hutchins spoke as a good 
social philosopher: 


A university is a community of scholars. It is not a kinder- 
garten; it is not a club; it is not a reform school; it is not a polit- 
ical party; it is not an agency of propaganda. A university is a 
community of scholars.? 


* Robert M. Hutchins, No Friendly Voice. Chicago University Press, 1936; 
p's 


Wy 
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He was speaking of the university and the college, and his state- 
ment holds if we transfer it to the kindergarten, the primary school 
or the high school. In its own way and on its own level, any of these 
is a get-together of children and teachers to “crack the books” and 
learn their ABC’s. Kindergarten through high school—it is all the 
same: it is not a mere dawdling and doodling. It is children with the 
guidance of teachers trying to pass out of the infantile age of in- 
tellect. 

In short when the school on any level tries to do all things for 
every child and for every defective group in the community—par- 
ents, industry, doctors, and the church—it is biting off more than 
one institution can chew. 

The child, besides, has to unite opposites. He has to learn to make 
one lived thing of freedom and the limitation of freedom, and a 
major task for education, everywhere though primarily in the home, 
is to begin to teach him two things: that he is to unite the two, and 
how he can do it. Of course, he remains one, but within a universal 
and a social cosmos. As soon as he tries going solipsist or anarchist 
he is a displaced person and a kind of lost soul. 

Every man is an island. ‘That is true enough. Every man a micro- 
cosm. ‘That too makes genuine sense. Every man is born not merely 
physically naked, but nude of society's ways and requirements and 
attainments. Yet each of those truths is a half-truth. Man the island 
will remain an island. But he will find himself an island within an 
ocean of islands, and with these he must learn—at home, at play, 
at work, at school and in church—to form a living unity. As true 
therefore as the formula “Every man is an island,” is John Donne’s 
formula, “No man is an island.” Himself one, and one with many— 
that is a law of learning for him and for humanity. 

Solipsism means “myself alone” or “himself alone.” It is silly, 
because there is no such human animal. Man is alone and will live 
and die alone. That is true even when he loves and serves vast 
human communities and is loved by them. In his bed or in the 
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crowded street, man dies alone. He also lives alone, but not simply 
alone. This latter would not be right and would not be possible. We 
are born to live with and for many. This fact, as we have noted, has 
to be learned: little by little the child gets it knocked into his head. 
Aristotle remarked that the singleton or lone wolf is not truly a man. 

Not that it will do for a man to be a sort of social jitterbug. Man 
has to learn to retire, to be deliberately alone, to meditate and con- 
template. Otherwise, as Pascal said, a man 1s afraid to face up to 
himself. 

The ideal, then, is a living unity between freedom and authority, 
and between the free individual person and the by-nature limited 
and by-society limited free individual person. | 

Again, consider another dualism. In education from the cradle 
through advanced years, we have to learn how to put old and new 
together. The conservative holds back. For him there is only the 
old and traditional, and he cannot see good in the events of today 
or any hope for tomorrow. The liberal rejects the past. For him the 
only good is to be up and coming, and he is fond of promising great 
things for some indefinite future. The balanced man has learned 
how to stand between those two extremes and to keep making a 
lived unity of the two. 

For the moment, we merely catalogue other important instances 
wherein man, himself one, has to keep making two opposed and 
conflicting aspects of his life into one lived good. Mind and will 
must learn to be a team. Knowing does not by itself make a man, 
and neither does willing, by itself. A man who learns to know good 
must also learn to love and pursue good, and the good man needs 
the guidance of intelligence. 

A conclusion from this particular duality-in-unity is that those 
church-related schools—or teachers or principals—who make so 
much of “character training” at the expense of the child’s getting 
the rudiments of learning to read and enjoy good things, are doing 
a disservice to the child and the community. We have heard of 
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parish priests who say: “Oh, well, what does knowledge amount to, 
anyway? The thing is to keep the kids out of sin.” It is bad if a 
school is unnecessarily producing a bumper crop of ninnies. 

The school has to learn to make a lived unity between home and 
school. A really functioning PTA can help in this regard; and so 
can the teacher who knows his students and their background; and 
for this good effect teachers on all levels must continue with the 
same body of students for at least a year. A semester with one set 
of teachers, and the next with another set—this practice, so com- 
mon in American colleges, makes impossible a living unity between 
teacher and pupil. Where the PTA approaches the stage of non- 
existence, an individual parent, if a leader in community matters, 
can still help to bring home and school together. 

We leave to another chapter the problem of a unity between 
person and society, and merely mention that the natural and the 
supernatural must make one lived world, and so must time and 
eternity. 

On an over-all view, we have been emphasizing the fact of unity 
in man, and have come upon the fact that man’s world of lived 
unity is full of important dualisms. ‘Taking account of the actual 
and the ideal situation, a philosophy of education cannot go simply 
either blind monist or blind dualist. It has to allow perpetually for 
the two or the many sides of situations and the two or many sides 
of man. 

Man’s characteristic powers of knowing and loving, when prop- 
erly considered, show a basic oneness which we have not yet re- 
viewed. ‘This occurs at the center and root of his knowing and of 
his becoming educated, and we proceed now to examine that unity. 

One of the most novel and profound ideas in contemporary psy- 
chology of education has been developed by Jacques Maritain who 
has laid emphasis on what we call “synergism” or the synergistic 
operation of the whole human substance. In this regard, Maritain 
has learned from Aquinas and Freud, and also through his own re- 
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action from Descartes’ bisecting of man: as Maritain has often said, 
Descartes in effect turned man into a pure spirit or angel, and the 
resulting Cartesian philosophy might better be called “angelism” 
than “humanism.” 

Maritain follows Thomas Aquinas in the main outlines of his 
educational theory, and on the present point he is particularly 
Thomist. In theory of man’s being and action, Aquinas is inter- 
relationist and inter-actionist; anything happening to man’s body 
happens to his total being, and anything happening to his soul 
affects the body. Aquinas says® that conversion from vice to virtue 
or from ignorance to knowing takes place first in the body. 

Let us proceed with Maritain on the inter-linking of man’s total 
being. The intellect acts, but cannot act by itself. Man is free and 
makes free choices and develops in freedom, but his power of free- 
dom does not operate independently of the other powers such as 
sense and intellect and imagination. Intellect can never be reduced 
to will, or will to intellect, or sense to either of them. As Aristotle 
said, distinct operations imply distinct powers, and we evidently find 
distinct operations in man: intellectual, volitional, locomotive, sen- 
sory, and digestive. ‘I’hese are distinct, but not separate; when one 
power such as the sensory acts, the others are affected and likely to 
be in some way involved. 

The best words for this interaction among man’s powers and 
throughout his being are “synergistic working.” Maritain is fond of 
this idea and fact of a total human interaction; it forms an impor- 
tant part of his theory of human operation, human being, human 
knowledge and freedom and education. Let us see how he expresses 
it, and first in his work on intuition and poetry.4 

The life of reason is often seen in too limited a light. An exclu- 
sively rationalist tradition takes “reason” as merely “the world of 


3 De Veritate, q. 26, a. 3, ad 12. 
4 Jacques Maritain, Creative Intuition in Art and Poetry. New York: Pantheon 
Books, 1953: pp. 106-111. 
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Concepts and Ideas in a state of explicit formation, say, the con- 
ceptualized externals of Reason: the world of the workings of con- 
ceptual, logical, discursive Reason.” Undoubtedly reason includes 
the world just mentioned; this world is “reason” in the usual and 
most obvious meaning of the word. But this is not the whole story. 
The life and activity of reason are also “an immense dynamism 
emanating from the very center of the Soul.” So for the life and 
activity of imagination which are twofold. ‘They are, first, the world 
of imagination’s achievements as stirred by the exercise of the ex- 
ternal senses and as used for many creative and many practical pur- 
poses in the everyday activities of man in his waking state. But 
secondly and in a real sense primarily, they are “an immense dynam- 
ism working upwards and downwards along the depths of the Soul 
and terminating in this circle of externals.” 

Whichever powers we speak of, we have to return to a single 
root. We call this root “man,” but more properly it is the root and 
source from which man lives and grows and moves and senses and 
imagines and conceptualizes. Man has several diverse powers; that 
is obvious; and each power has an obvious external achievement. 
Each of them—intellect, e.g., or sense or freedom—is radically what 
Maritain calls a great dynamism welling up from the basic center 
and source of life, and is rooted in that source. 

Another fact important for theory of education may be stated in 
this way: a central source and root, which is the soul; and diverse 
operative powers—and yet that is not the whole of the picture. For 
none of these powers proceeds on its own laissez faire way inde- 
pendently of the others. All are “engaged in common.” Man (we 
said) is an almost terrible unity. Engaged in common are the intel- 
lect and the imagination and the powers of desire, love, and emo- 
tion. Maritain’s doctrine thus goes a step beyond the following 
statement of Aquinas: It is man who suffers, and not merely his toe; 
it is man who sees, using his eyes; it is man who thinks, using his 
intellect. 
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Maritain proceeds, introducing the idea of the intellect as an 
agent and as “a light.” Here are his words: “The powers of the soul 
envelop one another, the universe of sense perception is in the uni- 
verse of imagination, which is in the universe of intelligence. And 
they are all, within the Intellect, stirred and activated by the light 
of the Illuminating Intellect. And, according to the order of the 
ends and demands of nature, the first two universes move under 
the attraction and for the higher good of the universe of the intel- 
lect, and, to the extent to which they are not cut off from the intel- 
lect by the animal or automatic unconscious, in which they lead a 
wild life of their own, the imagination and the senses are raised in 
man to a state genuinely human where they somehow participate 
in intelligence, and their exercise is, as it were, permeated with intel- 
ligence.” In their operation, all the powers in man influence one 
another and involve one another. Speaking as an interactionist and 
synergist, as well as metaphysician, Aquinas says that things work 
that way because they are that way. “This is the order of nature,” he 
says, ‘this tying together of the powers of the soul in one essence, 
and the powers of soul and of body in one composite esse, so that 
they mutually influence one another.”® Edgar Allan Poe spoke of 
art as “the reproduction of what the senses perceive in nature 
through the veil of the soul,” and Maritain is happy to use Poe’s 
words to confirm his own. Maritain says that the external senses, 
e.g., seeing and hearing, enter into that “totality or integrity.” “As 
to the life and activity of the External Senses, it takes place, no 
doubt, at the level of the intuitive data afforded by Sensation— 
there where the mind is in contact with the external world. But it 
radiates upwards into the depths of the Soul; and all that it receives 
from the external world, all things seized upon by sense perception, 
all treasures from that sapid and sonorous and colorful Egypt, enter 
and make their way up the central regions of the soul.” 


5 Thomas Aquinas, De Veritate, q. 26, a. 10. 
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In the pages just used, Maritain is expressing a theory of knowl- 
edge in general and a theory of all the powers in man and of how 
they are related: a) to each other, b) to the soul, and c) to man as 
a composite. He is also expressing a theory of great relevance to 
philosophy of education. 

In his generalized theory, Maritain is attempting to express what 
a man does when he performs his characteristic acts such as seeing 
and loving and reasoning. Any of these is done by man using a dis- 
tinct power or “‘faculty,” but none of them is ever done by a power 
that exists and operates as a separate entity. The powers act to- 
gether. Besides, they arise from what Maritain calls “a deep non- 
conscious world of activity,” which includes “instinct.” From this 
world emerge the ordinary and recognized acts and fruits of con- 
sciousness. “Far beneath the sunlit surface thronged with explicit 
concepts and judgments, words and expressed resolutions or move- 
ments of the will, are the sources of knowledge and creativity, of 
love and supra-sensuous desires, hidden in the primordial translucid 
night of the intimate vitality of the soul.” 

Maritain supposes and affirms the existence in man of a vital “un- 
conscious or preconscious.’”’ What does he mean by this idea, and 
what does the thing signified mean for philosophy of education? 

In his most elaborate study of education,® he says that when we 
speak of the “subconscious or unconscious” we are speaking of a 
dual reality. Modern man speaks of this in a Freudian sense, but 
Maritain insists that we should speak of it also in another sense. 
There is not merely the first thing, justly emphasized by Freud; 
there are two different though related things, two “different, though 
intermingled fields.” One is the field of which the Freudian school 
makes so much. This is the field of latent images, affective impulses 
and sensual drives. This field Maritain calls “the unconscious of the 
irrational in man.” The other field is distinct and seems to be missed 


6 Maritain, Education at the Crossroads. Yale University Press, 1942; pp. 40-42, 
63. 
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by Freud and his followers. This is the field of the spiritual powers 
in man, “the field of the root life of those spiritual powers, the 
intellect and the will, the fathomless abyss of personal freedom and 
of the personal thirst and striving for knowing and seeing, grasping 
and expressing—I should call this the unconscious of the spirit in 
man.” 

Because these ideas, inspired by a cross between Aquinas and 
Freud, are novel and also vital and basic to theory of education, we 


repeat Maritain’s labels for them: 


“the unconscious of the irrational in man” and 
“the preconscious of the spirit in man.” 


At least in the Occident, mankind has long had the custom of 
allowing to intellect only its conscious acts and manifestations, and 
of allowing to the will only its deliberate conscious choices. That is 
far from the total picture. We are thus thinking correctly, but inad- 
equately, and we must take both a deeper and wider view if we are 
to understand the life of intellect and will. Beneath what we see on 
the surface as concepts and judgments and words, and the express 
movements of the will, are the source of all those things which 
enter into the total work of education, namely knowledge and 
poetry and love and truly human desires. “Before being formed and 
expressed in concepts and judgments, intellectual knowledge is at 
first a beginning of insight, still unformulated, which proceeds from 
the impact of the illuminating activity of the intellect on the world 
of images and emotions and which is but a humble and trembling 
movement, yet invaluable, toward an intelligible content to be 
grasped.” 

The world of the spiritual preconscious is naturally unknown to 
the young student; the “mysterious identity” of the child’s soul is 
also outside his conscious knowledge. It would be a rare teacher who 
could express such depths and mysteries to experts or to himself. 
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But the teacher can respect this preconscious spiritual dynamism 
and this mysterious identity within each child. 

A Thomist philosophy prudently aware of itself and its resources, 
says Maritain,’ already knows the following matters basic both to 
theory of knowledge and the human person, and to theory of edu- 
cation. First, the human soul is obscure to itself. Secondly, the inti- 
mate nature of its basic tendencies and of its powers or faculties 
escapes introspection. Thirdly, our original, natural tendencies and 
those acquired tendencies called habitus, some of which are virtues 
or “internal improvements of the faculties,” and some of which are 
vices—all these form within us a world of reality whose effects alone 
reach our conscious waking life. 

Though Freud is the greatest investigator of “the unconscious of 
the irrational” in man, he missed the world of the spiritual in man 
and the possibility and conceivability of it. He called mankind’s 
attention to a “psychic dynamism” in every man, and this dynam- 
ism, made up of drives, desires, instincts and impulsions, he rightly 
saw—continues Maritain—not as mechanical forces, but as vital en- 
ergies orientated toward a goal. Tendential dynamism or dynamism 
always linked to finality—this radical thing, emphasized by Freud, 
is present in man, and perhaps it is to be found in some form in the 
whole of nature. So much briefly regarding Freud. 

Next, we let Maritain say what is the relevance of his own doc- 
trine of the spiritual unconscious for philosophy of education. ‘These 
two depths, of the irrational subconscious and the spiritual precon- 
scious, are closely linked to each other, have a vital relation to each 
other and can easily get in each other’s way. Yet they are different 
worlds, although the two exist in the one human person. 

What has this unity-in-duality to do with theory and practice of 
education? Very much, indeed! Our vocation as human persons, a 
vocation to be achieved in part through schools, is to free and purify 


7 Maritain, Scholasticism and Politics. New York: Macmillan, 1940. pp. 146-7, 
158-9. 
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the spiritual unconscious from the drag of the irrational uncon- 
scious. “In reality that to which we are called by our genuinely 
human aspirations is to free and purify the spiritual unconscious 
from the irrational one, and to find our sources of life and liberty 
and peace in this purified preconsciousness of the spirit.” 

We said that Maritain’s view of man’s unity goes beyond St. 
Thomas, at least on the interaction of all the powers in man and 
all the functionings of man. Maritain goes along with St. ‘Thomas’ 
doctrine, and at some points beyond it. He does the same in relation 
to a basic doctrine of Freud’s, that of the unconscious. 

A practical corollary of this chapter is that American schools must 
learn to achieve unity, above all they must learn how to unify their 
studies. High schools and colleges have suffered from two genera- 
tions of progressive disintegration. ‘Their lack of intellectual disci- 
pline arises partly from the attempt to do too many things and a 
vast heterogeneity and muddle of things. They could do more if 
they dared to attempt less. The pioneer and really “progressive” 
college will be the one that leads the way to unified simplicity. A 
far better college education could be made available with a faculty 
greatly reduced in volume, and with “hours” and “credits” also re- 
duced in volume. Suppose three subjects only: e.g., physics, poetry, 
and theology; or anthropology, and history and music, and one 
really creative worker in each subject, with directors of reading in 
each subject, say one director for three hundred students. Working 
in this simplified way would be an advance over today’s specializa- 
tion and atomization. Consider also a minor point. Today the col- 
lege student is unfortunate in having most of his “courses” on a 
mere one-semester plan; he and the teacher have scarcely met when 
they must say goodbye. This tears teacher and student apart. It is 
as if, called to unity almost as a vocation, the college was deter- 
mined to disintegrate all things. In this regard, schools on the lower 
levels are showing much more sense than the college.® 


8 John U. Nef’s Universities Look for Unity (New York: Pantheon Press, 1943) 
was more the expression of an ideal than a reality. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


Man Transcending Man 


THE CHILD AS A PERSON soon begins to grow beyond himself. ‘That is 
the only way he can become “educated” and reach the height and 
breadth to which nature and God and human history call him, and 
the only way he can come fully to his proper level and bring out his 
inherent majesty and be prepared to be a servant of the servants of 
God and of man. 

This writer holds that any person or other agent is always seeking 
himself, consciously or not, in everything he does, and takes that to 
be the teaching of ‘Thomas Aquinas and also to be a report of real- 
ity. At least in the face of texts, it is difficult to maintain that St. 
Thomas’ position is that of a possible, simon-pure altruistic act by 
any agent whatsoever. Consider this text in which Aquinas, speak- 
ing about God as first cause and ultimate end, was deliberate and 
forthright: 


The ultimate end of any agent whatsoever, in so far as he 1s 
an agent (faciens), is the agent himself: for we use things made 


25 
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by us for our own sake; and if anyone at any time does (faciat) 
anything for any other end, this thing is referred to his own 
good, either as useful or pleasurable or as simply good. 

But God is the cause of all things, of some immediately, and 
of others through the mediation of other causes, as is clear from 
what was said earlier (Book II, ch. 15). He himself therefore is 
the end of all things.” 


Though we are committed to this teaching both as the Thomistic 
position and the truth, we are willing to waive it here. Sufficient for 
our purpose is the evident terrible self-seeking of mankind. One by 
one and in various groups men do seek their own good and their own 
selves. 

So far, so good—or so evil. But self-seeking must be countered. In 
order to come to anything like the stature of man, the child has to 
be taught to transcend himself. He must be taught and he must 
learn to love other persons. He is not the only end nor his good the 
only good. The sooner he finds this out the better. He must be 
taught to love other persons and to serve them. He must find his 
good in their good. Granted that there is self-seeking and perhaps 
even a necessary self-seeking in everything that a child or man does. 
Self-seeking requires no coaching and is far less than half the story 
of growing up and becoming educated and fully human. If a child 
is to develop into anything like the ideal man, he must learn and 
practice a perpetual giving of himself. 

Unless the grain of wheat falling into the ground die, itself re- 
maineth alone; but if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit. That is a 
law of human living and human being. Unless a man gives himself, 
he cannot find himself. Give himself to what? To the community 
of persons, to what Royce called the Beloved Community; to his 
fellows here at hand and to God and the angels. The psychologist 
and philosopher, Rudolf Allers, has said that in this regard we run 
into a dilemma; on the one hand we are trying to develop the un- 


1 St. Thomas Aquinas, Contra Gentiles. Book III, c. 17. 
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selfish person, and on the other we are putting that same person in 
the center of the picture. But, he said, the Gospel’s formula that a 
man saves his soul by losing it, holds the key. “This thought con- 
tains the most profound truth that philosophy has ever been able 
to offer us. As we might expect, this saying, which refers to the 
supernatural life, is analogically transferable to the natural sphere.” 

Man does love himself. This is clearly implied in Christ’s com- 
mand: Love thy neighbor as thyself. We are made to love and to be 
loved, and most out of luck is the child whom nobody loves and 
who has no one near and dear to him. Nevertheless, a person can be 
destroyed by love, and we may not proceed on the formula, “I'he 
more love the better.” ‘That all depends; perhaps the more love the 
worse. Nor is it correct to say: “Love has its own laws.” 

The individualist way of self-seeking and self-approving was long 
abetted by many men and ideas; for example, by Protestantism and 
private interpretation; by Adam Smith and laissez faire; by Rousseau 
and a romantic fleeing from community. The virus of individualism 
is deep in the Occident, and especially in the United States. How- 
ever, individualism has taken many body-blows, and progressively 
we have less to fear from it. Far too evident is the fact that we have 
been flopping out of that frying pan into the fire of collectivism. 

The child needs to and can soon learn to transcend himself. He 
can be helped to learn how to do this—and the learning requires a 
doing; no mere learning about altruism will make us altruistic. ‘The 
child readily imitates, and if he sees his parents living unselfishly, 
he will catch something of their spirit. In his being, the child is good 
to start with, and has a natural if as yet ineffective tendency toward 
all good and all truth. He is set up by nature to try to preserve and 
develop his being, and these are good ends. Yet as a result of this 
good natural set, he is likewise ready by nature—which means in the 
depths of his being—for a life of possible selfishness. A major part 


2 Rudolph Allers, The Psychology of Character. Tr. by E. B. Strauss. London: 
Sheed and Ward, 1931; p. 236. 
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of education in the home must consist in helping him to learn to 
orient this good though dangerous natural drive. It is good, it is 
natural, it is dangerous—something must be done about it. This 
drive is just as natural as the child’s own being and it is part and 
parcel of that being. But just as love can either make us or break us, 
so the same is true of this natural drive. Home education must teach 
the child to take the first steps in loving and serving others. 

The law of seeking the good of others runs through family life, 
school and neighborhood and community life, city-wide and state- 
wide and nation-wide life, and international life. From a pragmatic 
point of view, seeking the good of others is demanded: it is the only 
way mankind can survive, let alone develop; and that is the only 
way groups can decently survive. Self-seeking at the expense of 
others is a perpetual problem between group and group, between 
tribe and tribe, and between and among nations. he late John M. 
Cooper, sociologist and anthropologist, said that the most formida- 
ble problem faced by mankind is this self-seeking drive in each group 
as against other groups; and any group has an “ethnocentric” tend- 
ency to think itself the best group of all. 

A group easily gets into the habit of taking little or no account 
of neighbor groups’ needs and nights. It can readily come to think 
that what it can grab and hold belongs to it. Riding roughshod over 
others’ needs and rights, a political, economic or labor group can 
easily become Machiavellian. As all know, Machiavelli (1469-1527) 
claimed in The Prince (c. 18), that might makes right, and that the 
ruler may use any means to reach the ends of his nation’s glory and 
his own power. So the Machiavellian principle, often followed his- 
torically in power politics and in business and labor, says that good 
action is that which helps a person or group to the ends it wants to 
reach. ‘This is the principle that the end justifies the means. What 
helps us is taken to be good because it helps us to the ends we seek. 
(Not of course that an act or thing is evil because it helps some 
person or group). 
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Those who believe in man can only rate such power-seeking as 
false philosophy. Still, we hold that there is a great and continuing 
problem. ‘The Machiavellian temptation is at everyman’s door, and 
the individual and the group must perpetually keep learning and 
relearning, by practice, the life and meaning of love. 

Love nightly seen is a perpetual transcending. As Aquinas says, 
“A lover goes beyond his own self and is transported to the object 
loved, in the sense that he wills good for the beloved, and works for 
that good by looking after it as he does for his own good.” 

By the time children start to school, they are in various stages of 
a built-in self-love crossed by a more or less firmly built-in love of 
others. In the vital area of loving and serving others, the child has 
learned something. ‘Take some exceptional instances. The father of 
a child in the second grade said: “That child is so unselfish she 
would give you the bite out of her own mouth.” Recently the writer 
spent an afternoon in a public school, and as the visitor left the 
second grade room, a boy, with not the slightest notion of the iden- 
tity of the stranger, approached and said: “I don’t think anything 
could be nicer than for you to come and visit us.” 

Each of these children had learned at home consideration and 
unselfishness, one of the harder life-lessons. The child herself or him- 
self did that learning, the child and nature and the grace of God. 
But we have to give much more than an assist to father and mother 
and family life. 

The child can learn to love others and achieve some transcend- | 
ence of self-loving and his own ego. But when Pascal scolds mankind 
because, as he says, every man making himself the center, is a liar, 
we can only say that Pascal is scolding nature and God. It is they 
that have made man that way. Even so, to learn at home and in 
every community how to transcend the egoistic self is a major lesson 
set by nature for mankind, and it must be learned person by person 


aurea dt, 1g. 20, a.i:2,.ad 1. 
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and group by group. Adults have to keep learning transcend- 
ence, and so do nations. At the same time, we disagree radically with 
ultra-perfectionists such as Reinhold Niebuhr who hold that to 
keep within the natural and divine economy has to be an evil thing. 

“Transcending” literally means going beyond, and that is what it 
means in this chapter, no more and no less. Up to this point we 
have emphasized transcending self. Let us see applications of the 
transcendence idea to the social and cosmic order and to philosophy 
of education. 

At least as it appears to men, the animal’s life is terribly repeti- 
tious. Round and round it goes. What the animal knew ten thou- 
sand years ago, the animal knows today, and presumably that is 
just what the animal will know after another ten thousand years. It 
is as if the animal had come to the end of his rope long ago. Man 
has the gift of being able to break set patterns and ancient moulds. 
Ways of human acting do fall into grooves and reenforced patterns, 
and it is lucky for us that they do: otherwise we would have to learn 
everything anew at every moment. At the same time, man breaks 
patterns, and thereby sometimes adds to his stature. In arts of many 
kinds and in science and in new discoveries and the creation of new 
sciences and in vigilant struggles for freedom, man proves himself 
the pattern-smasher. If he did not break old patterns, all men would 
always have remained primitives. That is what it takes for man to 
progress and to civilize himself, namely to transcend his former self, 
and this is to transcend his old patterns. Though man usually moves 
slowly, the story of transcendence is the story of man. It is as if man 
had a divine vocation to transcendence. 

In knowing things, even the child is a total universe. This is be- 
cause in knowing them he is receiving the being of them in some 
way into himself and is “becoming all things.” That is a routine 
teaching of Aristotle and Aquinas. The latter says: “This is the per- 
fection of the knower insofar as he knows, since a thing is known in 
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the fact that the known is in some way in the possession of the 
knower.””# 

Regarding transcendence in man versus non-transcendence in the 
animal, Professor John Wild says:° 


“The plant and even the animal, to a lesser degree, are at one 
with their environment. They are simply what they are. Their 
possibilities are narrowly restricted to modes of response deter- 
mined by their structure, and they are unable to gain any dis- 
tance from their surroundings to question the sense of what 
they do. But when man appears on the scene, this unity is 
broken. Man transcends himself. His existence divides into a 
manifold of possibilities which always project him beyond him- 
self, and make him more than what he 1s. This transcendence 
gives him a certain distance from his factual condition, and 
leads him to question himself, indeed to bring all things into 
question, and to ask for their sense.” 


For emphasis, let us repeat some areas in which man 1s called to 
transcendence. He transcends his own narrowness in order to de- 
velop fully as man; and by nature as well as by nurture he is intended 
for development. Secondly, to be a knower of “things,” he has to 
surrender and submit. A dual acting which amounts to an interact- 
ing must occur if man is to know even with his senses: he must 
accept “things.” Let us explain. Things call the tune in the first 
place. These set the stage, and make the primary demand. At the 
first moment of knowing, man stands by. Things invade his know- 
ing powers and impose themselves on him. He reacts, as we noted; 
that is the other half of the interacting. ‘The knowing occurs only 
4 St. Thomas Aquinas, De Veritate, q. 2, a. 2, C. 

5 John Wild, Human Freedom and Social Order. Duke University Press, 1959; 
pp. 7-8. Cf. Immanuel Kant, Thoughts on Education, tr. by Annette Churton. 
Boston: Heath, 1900, p. 2: “Discipline changes animal nature into human 
nature. Animals are by their instinct all that they ever can be; some other reason 


has provided everything for them at the outset. But man needs a reason of his 
own.” 
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within him, but he has to come to terms with things. Such a sub- 
mission is characteristic of scientists as well as of children. Submis- 
sion is strictly required. The knower must transcend himself in 
knowing anything in the whole world outside himself. Thirdly, in 
the area of art, the same kind of thing occurs. Shakespeare expressed 
Shakespeare and his own times, but also a transcendent universe, 
something transcending himself and his times. The artist always 
does that. He expresses his time and his people, and all times and 
all peoples. He is a kind of time-and-eternity man, his world is a 
self-and-far-beyond-self universe, a national and a transnational uni- 
verse. Homer is Greek and universal. 

It seems to us that the teacher needs to know this kind of thing. 
He needs to know that, like the child whom he teaches and like 
man himself in his nature and operation, the teacher is called to 
transcend the narrow and confining and petty. “To be or not to 
be.” The teacher as well as the child is called to be, and he can truly 
and fully be man only by perpetually transcending himself. 

Let us take other areas demanding of child and teacher a life of 
transcendence. ‘The family is always shaking the child to some de- 
gree out of his selfishness. One must find love and give love in the 
family. But one must go beyond family love. We have a vast social 
transcendence to create and assimilate, and to live, and it is our 
privilege to do so. We belong to this village or countryside or to a 
part of a big city. Each of these communities is helping to make us, 
and we are born to cherish and serve each of them. The teacher is 
called to such love and service—does not every teacher know this 
and rejoice in it?—and he is called to lead the student in under- 
standing that love and service. 

Additionally, the nation is at our door, again asking us to tran- 
scend our transcendence, which, so far, is good. At least in a highly 
pluralistic society we are called to devote ourselves to persons and 
groups beyond and outside our “‘in-group.” If the child is a white 
man in America today he is called to work with and for Negroes; and 
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the colored man is called to reciprocate. Some women who have 
worked on an interracial basis for ten years have reported that they 
have learned much; they have matured relative to the color ques- 
tion. ‘They do not meet to discuss the color question, but, as a dis- 
cussion club, to discuss problems common to all and outside the 
color and tension area; and they have always met in each other’s 
houses, so as to meet on a common social level. The greatest thing 
they have achieved, they have said, is that they have ceased to be 
conscious of color. Think of American whites transcending color, 
and American Negroes transcending color. These women have 
grown up and matured and been educated in this matter, each 
woman transcending her own fears and suspicions, perhaps some ini- 
tial hatred, and, we may be sure, many inhibitions and superstitions. 
Each has transcended what was really an uninformed condition. 

In becoming educated, teachers and citizens are called to tran- 
scend. ‘hat is one way to say what education means: at school, at 
home, in clubs, in churches. As for churches, we mention at present 
one demanding aspect of the transcendence problem. At some times 
and places, e.g., among some primitive tribes, or in Palestine in 
ancient times, or in medieval France or Ireland, perhaps some one 
religion was more than dominant, perhaps it was the religion. Its 
members were not called to respect and honor and serve members of 
other churches. In our country that is far from the situation. Jews 
and Christians are called to transcend themselves, to understand, 
to sympathize with, and reciprocally to respect and serve one an- 
other, a difficult and demanding lesson. I have to learn to accept 
that practical truth; schools and teachers have to learn it and teach 
it; parents, and citizens generally, and church leaders have to learn 
that truth and teach it.® 


6 Cf. Oscar Cullmann, A Message to Catholics and Protestants. New York: 
1959. Cullmann remarks that Catholics and Protestants are quite unlikely to 
yield any of their respective dogmatic teachings, but each should do works of 
charity for the other, thereby proving itself Christian. 
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Church members, though worshiping God in the way they are 
convinced they should, are called to this other genuine tran- 
scendence, and to teach their children this difficult because unac- 
customed lesson. Tolerance is good and required, but it is far from 
adequate, and mere toleration of our neighbor is an insult. Church 
people must learn and practice and teach justice and charity to all. 
In America there is plenty of discord among religions. ‘This is natu- 
rally and supernaturally wrong, and is a scandal. ‘The clergy and 
rabbis are the most responsible and often the most recreant. ‘Their 
training in seminaries is usually faulty on this matter so vital to 
liberal education and so plainly essential to spiritual growth and 
leadership in a democracy. Above all other citizens, some of the 
clergy help to carry on an old bitter tradition, filled with ignorance, 
devoid of sympathy, justice and charity. 

That is one major phase of transcendence to be learned. Worship- 
ers must learn, and to do this they must act: more than theoretic 
learning is demanded; and they must teach by word and example. 
Protestants at Yale University recently pooled money for the Little 
Sisters of the Poor; if they repeat such acts, they will come to under- 
stand what St. John calls doing the truth in charity. 

Many priests would be furious at the idea that they are to learn 
this lesson, and to love their clergymen neighbors; and the latter 
would no doubt reciprocate the fury. That lively feeling and reac- 
tion is part of the problem. The attitude of suspicion and hate is 
always wrong. Besides, it will no longer do to scandalize decent lay 
folks by maintaining a stand-off and blaze-away practice. Clergymen 
have certainly learned something in this practical field. But some- 
times the learning has been in reverse, and in relation to justice and 
charity and honesty itself, by this critical time in history some exem- 
plify Anstotle’s bad man: the man who by continual evil-doing has 
compounded evil to such an extent that he no longer has on tap (in 
this area) the first principles of doing good. 

As political campaigns show, this situation will take serious con- 
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sideration, and an unlearning and re-learning; and philosophy of 
education ought to say so. Group-transcendence as well as self-tran- 
scendence is demanded by God and nature and by the given situa- 
tion. ‘This is obviously so in a pluralistic society. 

Just imagine the churches in America, in the persons of their 
dedicated clergymen, starting to acknowledge and proclaim the good 
and truth in each other. Religion as an institution is committed to 
the truth, and so are men of the cloth. In spite of all our education 
in homes and schools and churches, it is obvious that clergy and 
laity undoubtedly have some real educating to do. In the persons 
of its members and its clergy each religion will have to learn to 
transcend its actual self, and in that way reach toward its own 
fulfillment. 

Any proper transcending means a growing up, a coming of human 
age, and the transcending of which we speak, on the part of churches 
and their clergy and members, is no exception. 

An obvious truth often missed in contemporary America is that 
every man is committed to absolutes. Some deride this truth with 
a cocksure flair, and religion is sometimes scolded because it holds 
that some truths are absolute—though this is only to hold that they 
really are truths. For a long time, many of us could not stomach 
absolute values, absolute truths, absolute standards; we were skittish 
in the face of any absolutes. Dewey was always deriding absolute 
origins, absolute ends, and absolute truths. But he was not alone. 
Irving Babbitt of Harvard, distinguished theorist and practitioner of 
education, said we were “‘chary of absolutes.” However, Paul Elmer 
More of Princeton warned those souls timid and shy of absolutes 
that they had better be wary, for, he said, the absolute will get you 
if you don’t watch out. In his Demon of the Absolute, Dr. More was 
speaking of standards in literature and the arts, but he might have 
spoken in a wider context. He meant that if a man tnes throwing 
absolutes out on one side, they will come in at the other: hidden or 
in the open, they are inevitable. Several times we have read Ameti- 
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can philosophers asserting that there absolutely are no absolutes. 
Dr. More was right. These men were in effect saying: “There is no 
absolute. There is no absolute—absolutely none!”’ The incantation 
could not serve as a shield. 

Among churches, at least the Catholic Church has the merit of 
opening up even to children a measureless universe: a God who is 
pure being, and a world of ultimate truths, of ultimate meanings, 
of ultimate values and of everlasting life. The child is invited to 
enter that total, absolute, and everlasting world. There is “some- 
thing sublime,” said Dupanloup, “in the fact that the church, to 
deal properly with the problem of providing for a little peasant 
child, attacks the question of truth as a whole.” A child is living in 
a comparatively narrow world, of time and success and failure, of 
hope crossed by fear, of coming to be and passing away. Even so, 
the Church in effect says to him: “No half-way measures, no com- 
promise, no room for mediocrity, no room for the little-souled: you 
are to afhrm man, the temple of God, child of God, image of God, 
kin of the Saints, heir to the kingdom of Heaven.” 

The Church is naturally the teacher of transcendence. It con- 
siders the child or man to be little, to be fallen, even to be pre-fallen, 
and to be thereby darkened in intellect and weakened in will; and 
along with the Church, we all find man sufficiently blind and weak. 
And yet with the next breath the Church is teaching a magnificent 
transcendence. Faith is for the present, and for a beyond, and there 
is realism in Hoffding’s designation of religion as faith in the ulti- 
mate conservation of values. Hope is for the present, and for a 
beyond. Charity is for and of the present, and for a beyond. 

‘Transcendence is stock in trade for the Catholic Church, and 
(we suppose) for any religion. As a church member, the child be- 
longs to a kingdom transcending any naturalistic realm. The unbe- 
leving king is poor alongside the believing peasant. Shocks really jar 
this peasant but cannot jar him loose, whereas the king sleeps rest- 
lessly with a flock of sentinels around him. It goes with the nature 
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of the worship group always to be attuning and educating its people 
to a world of transcendent values. ‘Vhat is what St. Paul was doing 
when he wrote “to the church of God at Corinth” and “to all the 
saints who are at Ephesus.” ‘Those believers at Corinth and Ephesus 
were being educated beyond themselves and their communities and 
into a transcendent world. 

Education in the Church is always for and in values transcending 
time. Pascal is famous on man’s littleness and greatness, and on 
“the mean,” which is the middle of the road. He said he did not 
want to be at either extreme, for he said that neither was human; 
he wanted to be at both extremes and simultaneously to occupy all 
the ground between. The child’s rightful world is like Pascal’s, only 
more so. His are the sun and the moon and the stars; heaven and 
earth are his; and the Saints and the Mother of God; and God, too, 
is his. No cramped or starved universe for the child. 

Today’s challenging times will not allow anyone to live and die 
within narrow confines. Like it as we will, we have to learn to join 
the human race. Given today’s conditions, we must learn to team 
up with all nations of good will to help develop world community. 
Mankind belongs together: one God the father of us all; one ongin, 
whatever evolutionary complications it may entail; one nature, 
whatever it is; one destiny properly for all, whatever that destiny is. 
Besides, our modern conditions—viz., the way mankind is thrown 
together—demand that we learn to live together. We must learn 
to transcend our country as well as to love it. 

An essential part of the life of transcendence consists in entering 
into the history of man and life and of the cosmos. By surrendering 
to things and submitting to them, we are free and enlarged. Any 
child is progressively surrendering to reality. We again insist on the 
need, fulfilled by the child, of surrender to the object. ‘The fellow 
who balks cannot know. In order to know, a man has to practice 
what Von Hildebrand called a collaboration with the meaning and 
essence of the thing. We are sure that even a child begins to 
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achieve this. Half way through high school, the student is ready to 
penetrate farther; he has begun to understand the nature of person, 
to pick up wholes or configured situations, to sense reverence as a 
real value, and to grasp the sanctity of love and of contracts. ‘To do 
so much, concludes Von Hildebrand,’ one must combine humility 
with a sense of realism; one must go with the spirit of the object in 
question and be willing to collaborate and “conspire” with it. 

It is another step when the child begins to master whole areas of 
man’s historical life. These rightfully belong to child and man. ‘The 
past is ours, all the universe of the things man has done and thought, 
how he has seen the world, how he has expressed man and nature 
and God in music and poetry, how he has built philosophies and 
theologies. All is ours for the taking, but a prerequisite is an affec- 
tionate sympathy with the past as really our own. It is often said that 
education provides encouragement and means for the child to enter 
into his total inheritance. He 1s privileged to see man as great and 
almost incredible, man as defeated and miserable, and man full of 
evil deeds. It would never do to let any child whom we are educat- 
ing miss the story of man. 

It is something wonderful for the child to make tours with sci- 
ence, to go along with science transcending the earth and the sun, 
and to live in trackless space, speeding around the moon with an 
escort of home-made satellites. This means an almost shocking tran- 
scendence. But the child is more enriched if led to live some cen- 
turies with the ancient Greeks, or with the highly civilized Chinese 
at a more ancient date, or with medieval man creating basic insti- 
tutions, such as the university, leading directly to our time and 
place. The child in the fourth grade can begin to see how the Amer- 
ican Indians lived and felt and hoped and feared. Some children 
in the seventh and eighth grades enjoy following Ulysses, and it is 
one of the joys of our own trying to teach philosophy to encounter 


Dietrich von Hildebrand, The New Tower of Babel. New York: Kennedy, 
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some rich and large background; to find for instance that almost all 
high school students have read and appreciated Macbeth or Julius 
Caesar, and have the action and the decisive passages at their com- 
mand, and that some college freshmen have thought about God’s 
words to Moses and about Christ’s discourse at the Last Supper. 

Entering vicariously into mankind’s life through history and liter- 
ature, the child is transcending himself and his own day. He is like 
a new man or even like many men and many ages of men. Emerson 
said that a man—we must say, even a child—thus enters into a 
great longevity, and in a measure remains there. 

The writer has long been saying that we try to do too much in 
American schools. We keep ourselves spread out too much, and as 
a result fail to do things well. Nothing is more characteristic of 
public and private schools on all levels than a marked sloppiness. 
Notable exceptions are these: a few really good teachers in other- 
wise mediocre or basically lagging schools; a few really good schools 
of all types and on all levels; and much of the work for doctors’ 
degrees. 

With such awareness, the author is little tempted to ask students 
to take too many subjects, or to scatter their shot trying to hit every- 
thing. He does insist, however, that the available materials are vast 
and rich; think merely of the materials available in history and an- 
thropology. Next door to them and a particular expression of them 
are literature and the arts. At every step, from the kindergarten on, 
the student is making his way as a happy explorer into new realms 
of wonder and truth and beauty. 

If we must say in one word what it is that the student is in this 
way privileged to see, we think the word undoubtedly is “man.” 
Without knowing he is doing so, the student, from the kindergarten 
up, is using a dialectical method to know himself and his kind. He 
is beating every bush where man lies half hidden. From every side 
he is looking at what man has done, the individual man and also 
man as a member of societies. 
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The child is enjoying beauty as he goes, and catching hold of 
truth. It does not dawn on him in the grades or high school that he 
is looking at and piecing together, not turtle doves, or chimpanzees, 
or Red Indians, or the European, but man, the human being. Learn- 
ing by practice and “connaturality,” and again by this dialectical 
observation, what it is to be man—that is a central thing that edu- 
cation means to do, at least according to the Christian democratic 
humanistic philosophy of education proposed in this book. 

The child yet in his mother’s arms has already passed beyond the 
stage of animal knowing. He goes on then knowing through and by 
his senses and through and by his mind, so that it is unlikely that, 
after a few months of infant life, he ever does again know merely as 
an animal. He knows with his senses, but he knows as a person. 
Aristotle states part of the difference simply: “What actual sensa- 
tion grasps is particulars, whereas genuine human knowledge’— 
epistemé—‘“grasps universals.’’® 

Always, child or man will remain in the field of particulars; other- 
wise he could not know and live. He is strictly but not exclusively 
committed to that field. Working in it, knowing in it, living in it, 
he leaps beyond it to the land of pure insight and that of the 
pure concept, or idea or universal as the latter is often called. 
The eye of the child sees a colored object, and in time the child 
will be able to pick up with his power of sight other phases of 
reality, for example distance and size. But at the same time the 
mind is a spiritual power. How do we know this? In any of several 
ways. For example the mind grasps relations and universals; it 
knows the relation between color and man, and it knows what 
color or man universally is. It leaps beyond space-time bounds 
and dimensions, and knows pure being, and truths eternally true. 
It knows “man” in time and yet as out of all time; it knows what 
it is to be man; and though there are men now, what it is to 
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be man—an object grasped by mind—is eternally the same. “What 
it is to be man” has no temporal or spatial limitations or dimensions. 

The mind of the child can grasp what it is to be “triangle”; and 
what it is to be X or square or circle. His mind has apprehended 
the eternal meaning of triangle and of X and square and circle. Soon 
the child will be using principles that hold for all time and beyond 
time and space; for instance, the principle that a thing is what it is, 
and the principle that good is to be done. 

At one stroke the child’s mind transcends: a) particulars or indi- 
viduals, and b) time and space. The child is already a man and al- 
ready a philosopher: he knows as a man knows and as a philosopher 
knows. Did not Plato say that the philosopher sees things in an 
eternal light? ‘The words of Aquinas are an echo of Plato’s: We can- 
not define this particular, individual man but we can know “man” 
sempiternis rationibus. Man knows the eternal pattern or blueprint 
of “man.” He has genuine knowledge of what man is. The child 
knows as Aristotle knows and as Einstein knows. In Identity and 
Reality,? Emile Meyerson showed an identity between metaphys- 
ical, scientific, and common-sense knowing. Of course the child, 
knowing as the professionals know, does not know what Aristotle or 
Einstein knows. The child is pragmatic, but a child at play imme- 
diately transcends the useful. If he is really playing, he is playing 
just for fun. 

People talk about Hollywood “stars.” Actual stars are child’s play 
for the child. He goes infinitely beyond them. He is not bound, as 
the positivist would want him to be, to the particular, or to par- 
ticulars one by one, or to the merely practical, as the narrower prag- 
matist assumes. ‘Though an animal, the child is not simply an ani- 
mal, and not a machine, but entirely human; though not a grown 
man, he is “man,” all the same. He will always be bound to the 
particular and the practical; but he is never bound to either or to 
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both. At every step, he transcends them. This is to say that he is 
compounded of body and spirit. He is intelligent and free and can 
make himself progressively free. To say this is to repeat that he is a 
person. 

Of its nature, the person is free of time and space. The child is 
bound to these and yet free of them. The freedom side, the going- 
beyond side, shows the child to be possessed of spiritual being. 

Look at the stride man takes. Look at what he does, and part of 
it for the joy and delight of doing it, much like a colt or a lamb 
playing. Man can create and translate beauty. As soon as he begins 
to know, he begins to appropriate being, “things” and reality. The 
limit of how far he can reach with his intelligence we must presume 
to be the limits of being. In knowing one single thing, we are en- 
larged: we have taken that thing into ourselves and made it one 
with us. ‘This is more than a converging of us and the thing known— 
it is a unification and identification. 

We have said that in knowing X we “somehow” receive it and 
make it one with us. Aristotle said that the eye or ear or any exterior 
sense receives the thing in an immaterial way into itself; it receives 
the sensible form of it, though not the matter; and in intellectual 
knowing, the intellect receives, not the sensible form, but simply 
the form. Christian thinkers agree with this teaching, but go beyond 
it. ‘They say that when we know intellectually, we receive the form 
not only in an immaterial way, but without the conditions of mat- 
ter. I know any and every war, and so too for knowing “man” and | 
“tree.” A man or a tree has space-time dimensions, and can exist 
only “under the conditions of matter.” But “man” or “tree,” as 
known universally by everyone, exists independently of matter and 
its conditions. “Man” so known has no height or color, and time is 
out of the picture. 

Aquinas puts the point forcibly: 


“The intellect, according to its own manner [of being and 
knowing], receives under conditions of immateriality and im- 
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mobility the forms of material movable bodies. . . . The soul 
knows bodies through the intellect by a knowledge which is 
immaterial, universal and necessary.”’? 


In knowing we appropriate, and in knowing we universalize, and 
God and nature have set no limit to our appropriating and univer- 
salizing. ‘hat is why Aristotle and Aquinas say that human intellect 
is all things: it appropriates and assimilates this thing in knowing 
this thing; and then the next, and the next ad infinita. Receiving the 
forms of all things, without so much as the conditions of the matter 
of any, it “becomes all things.” A spiritual being has a kind of 
infinity. 

In this regard, Aristotle makes two basic remarks: first, that hu- 
man intellect, receiving all things in their formal aspect, is well 
called “the place of forms”; and second, that it cannot be either a 
physical body or be mixed and blended with the body. It resides in 
a body and in its principle (viz., the soul), is united with a particular 
body. But if it were a body or blended with a body, it would be 
bound and limited: to one time “at a time,” and one place at a time, 
and could receive only such and such things, and could not univer- 
sally receive all things.1! This hollow in this oak, or the hollow of 
my hand, or this drawer in this desk, can receive such and such 
things. But no such physical receptacle can simultaneously receive 
all things, which is just what the mind does. 

Aristotle states the facts in the present matter, and ‘Thomas 
Aquinas states the reason for the facts, summarizing in three points: 
first, that the known thing is, in some manner, in the knower; sec- 
ond, that the soul is of such a nature that it can know all things; 
and, third, that therefore the human soul is a substance transcend- 
ing particular limits, and in it the perfection of the whole of being 
can reside.!? Any other substance known to us has only a particular 


10 Sum. Theol., I, q. 84, a. 1. 
11 Aristotle, De Anima, 4274 15-428b 4; 429a 16-29. 
12 St. Thomas Aquinas, Truth, q. 2, a. 2. 
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participation in being, but an intellectual substance “can grasp the 
whole of being.” The soul is the kind of being that can come to 
terms with each and every being (convenire cum omni ente)."8 

Is it important for the teacher to know that any normal child has 
an infinite power in him? Is it important for the teacher to know 
that this child is capable of spanning all time and all space and all 
being, and thus, as Aristotle says, of commanding worlds? We think 
it is. Of course the child is committed to this patch of space and to 
the moving point of time as well as to “his own time,” as all existen- 
tialists rightly insist, and the child is likewise committed to par- 
ticular things, one by one. But that is far less than half the story. 
Even the child’s mind is designed to make its way on even terms 
with the totality of being—and is: 


cdpax universi (says Aquinas), and 
capax Dei (says Augustine). 


13 St. Thomas Aquinas, Contra Gentes, III, c. 112 and Truth, q. 1, a. 1. 


CHAPTER SIX 


Man Seeking Ends 


‘THE SEEKING OF ENDS is the order of the day in the whole of nature 
and the whole of art. Man’s freedom is engaged full time in seeking 
ends—that is all it does. Each of these formulas holds: “No end- 
seeking, no freedom,” and “Any end-seeking by man, some free- 
dom.” E:nd-seeking and freedom go hand in hand. 

A child is seeking ends in prenatal life. The rabbit also is seeking 
ends in prenatal life, and so is the chick in the egg. To be living is 
to be seeking ends. The professional philosophers have a big word 
to say this thing that can be said in ordinary words. They say that at 
least living nature is teleological, and some of them say that the 
study of life is a study within teleology. Teleo is from a Greek word 
meaning “end,” and logos can mean a study or science. 

The educational process falls within end-seeking—simply because 
that process can only be end-seeking. Education seeks ends. Those 
three words express the perfectly obvious, but we will better under- 
stand what they mean if education and its end-seeking are studied 
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within other and much wider enterprises of an end-seeking charac- 
ter. We shall point to this end-seeking within: 


a—the total end-seeking that is man’s life, 
b—the total end-seeking that is life, 
c—the total end-seeking that is present throughout nature. 


Let us take those three in reverse, beginning with the third. Na- 
ture tends to ends. That is all it can do. That is the nature of nature. 
More than almost any other philosopher, Aristotle is married to this 
thesis which may be variously stated: Nature tends to ends, or any 
action is by nature headed for an end. How does he verify the gen- 
eral statement? ‘Through three steps in the following way. 

In order to be a real being, a thing must be a particular thing of a 
particular type or species. It must be this man of the type called 
“man,” or this tree of the type called “tree,” or this elm of the type 
called “elm.” Universals such as “man” and “tree” and “elm” do 
exist, but as Bertrand Russell has said, we never meet “man” as a 
universal coming down the street. We meet particular, individual 
men. Hence the saying that only individuals really exist. Universals 
have a genuine and important though not a real existence; they exist 
in our minds, and they have a basis in real men and real trees. ‘That 
is the extent of their existence. 

The next step in the verification is this. Only individual real be- 
ings act. [his man acts; these seven men act; the Chinese people 
act. What sort of action can the individual real agent have? An 
action like itself. ‘hat is what we expect and that is what we find, 
since that is the only kind of action it can have: Like agent, like 
action. An honest man speaks the truth. That is the kind of man 
he is, a truth-telling man. A horse lives and breathes and moves for 
all the world like a horse. ‘That is all he can do. As an agent is, so it 
acts. An agent acts in function of what it is, and not in function of 
what it is not. 
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The third and final step is just as simple. The result of an agent’s 
action is in a real sense predetermined. As the agent is, so the action 
is, and such is its effect. This also has to be; it has to be the outcome. 
An agent’s action is sure to match the agent, and the outcome is 
sure to match the agent and the action. That is sure fire. Like agent, 
like action, like outcome or results. What else would anyone expect? 
If man were a fish he would act just like a fish and the results would 
be perfectly fish-hke. Hence the simplicity of Anstotle’s words: “‘and 
such-like are the results.’ Aquinas plays that tune over and over, in 
seven different ways, but it always comes out the same. It has to. As 
he says, an olive produces an olive. Fruits crossed by Fairbanks get 
results like the agents and their action. That too must be. Fruits of 
the crossed or of the uncrossed variety are predetermined—are “de- 
terminate,” to use a favorite word of Anstotle, Aquinas, and Spin- 
oza. ‘They are predetermined in the agent and the action. If frost 
hinders the fruit-producing result, we must look, and of course we 
do look, for the more complicated cause or agent. The agent now 
is not merely the tree, but the frosted tree: and again, like agent, 
like action, like end or results. ‘This end-result is the end toward 
which the agent naturally tends.1 

The determinate agent tends naturally through a determinate 
action to a determinate end. “Nature” tending “naturally” to “na- 
tural’”’ ends—that is all that the things of nature can do. The total 
occurrence is “by nature.’” Why does the world have to be that way? 
Because, says Aquinas, real being is that way and can only be that 
way. Real being is determinate. ‘This man coming down the street 
is not “just any” being, but precisely this being, and when he acts, 
his action cannot be “just any” nondescript action, but must be 
precisely this action, and a corresponding result or end must follow. 
Being or agent, action, and end—these three all go together. 

Like any other kind of knowledge, science goes on the assumption 
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of agent-action-end. If any one of these kept jumping out of line, 
we could not have science; the follow-through of agent-action-end 
is strictly required. If nature tricked us by acting as it is not, we 
could never know nature; the best we could then do would be to 
resort to magic and sorcery. And this is what some primitives have 
done, and precisely on the supposition that nature is not as nature 
does. If nature thus had something up its sleeve, man would be 
perpetually confused. 

Nature never does things like that. It keeps showing the way, and 
men in general have the good sense to go along with nature’s leads. 
That is what Darwin and Aristotle as well as Copernicus, Newton 
and Einstein did. Nature acting as nature is—those five words are 
the scientist’s bible, and they are every man’s bible, lying face up all 
the time on his desk. The fortunate thing is that nature is able to 
tell us no lies. As Whitehead pointed out, the medieval belief in 
what he called the rationality of nature made modern science 
possible. 

This belief on the part of the scientist, and we would say this 
belief on the part of man, falls under three simple headings: 


a—Nature is “there.” Things really are not ‘kidding’; they 
are as they seem to be. 

b—Nature is just what it is, its action goes right along with it, 
and so do its results. 

c—From its operation and its results we try to find out— 
often a long and complicated venture—what nature is. 
We try to find out just what is. 


‘The sum and size of what we have been saying has been put into 
a formula familiar to all. “Pretty is as pretty does,” and “pretty does 
as pretty is.’ Knowing of all kinds depends absolutely on the accept- 
ance of this formula. Einstein and Aristotle are both tied to it. Gen- 
uine knowledge can never duck it. 
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Aristotle has us caught, and nature has us caught. We cannot 
dodge the fact that nature tends toward ends. Hence a reasonable 
usage of the word “nature” is that nature itself is the universal drive 
in things toward ends; and these ends are nothing more recondite 
than the completion of the agent through the action. But because 
the doctrine that “nature seeks ends” is most obvious in the area of 
life, we proceed to that area. 

Life is end-seeking. Only the most obtuse or cranky would try to 
defend the contrary proposition. ‘To live is to seek ends. At least this 
is the case for all the types of living things known to us. Some may 
doubt that inanimate things seek ends, or take no interest in the 
subject. But almost all allow end-seeking as common to all living 
things, and some take end-seeking as the mark of life. 

In The Aim of Existence, Rignano ruled out end-seeking in the in- 
animate, but made a great deal of it in the living. Rignano said that 
all life is finalized, and only life is finalized. He meant that life and 
only life seeks ends. And we say that life certainly does seek ends; 
nothing is more obvious. 

In this connection the “hormic” psychology of the British psy- 
chologist, the late William McDougall, is of special interest. He 
based his psychology on what he considered the drive of the animal 
toward ends. Hence the name “hormic,’”’ meaning a tendency or 
drive and thrust. McDougall said that a drive to ends is present 
throughout animal life, and declared that it is impossible to take 
the first step in psychological study if we do not accept the drive 
toward ends; as an experimentalist he amassed evidence pointing to 
such a drive. When McDougall taught at Harvard (before he went 
to Duke) he made the observation that his students, coming from 
a variety of colleges, were inhibited from really entering psychology 
and making studies in that field. They could not do it, because (so 
he said) they had been indoctrinated; they were a priori mechan- 
istic absolutists. They were anti-teleologists and had already taken 
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up a position against the possibility that animals seek ends. Mc- 
Dougall thought they were therefore incapable of studying psy- 
chology. 

The idea of life seeking ends has been strongly reenforced, at least 
in the popular and the semi-educated mind, by evolutionary theory. 
People were convinced all the time that life seeks ends; they could 
find evidence in themselves and by looking at living things. Evolu- 
tionary theory confirmed the idea. “Life seeks ends.” In the form 
given it by Darwin, evolutionary theory depends on that proposi- 
tion; and the Darwinian form is lodged in the popular mind. ‘Take 
words and phrases that grew up to express the theory in that form. 
“Survival of the fittest.” “The struggle for existence.” These phrases 
suggest going for an end. Both the end and the tendency toward 
it are indicated. At least the Darwinian form of evolution is com- 
mitted to end-seeking—as committed to it as is life itself. 

Because evolutionary theory dominated thought for decades, a 
byproduct of it is a flock of teleological ideas and axioms. Take 
these few, several of them older and wider than evolutionary theory: 


The law of preservation is the first law of life. 

Adaptation, “the contrivances and beautiful adaptations” 
(Darwin). 

Competition. 

“Nature red in tooth and claw” (Tennyson). 

The devil take the hindmost. 

Favorable (i.e., advantageous) variation. 

Development. 

Progress. 

Evolution and purpose. 

Purposeful evolution. 

One increasing purpose. 

Creative evolution. 

Emergent evolution. 

Ontogeny is the recapitulation of phylogeny. 
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The evolutionary idea became the commanding idea of the cen- 
tury, and central to that idea, if we are to trust the phrases for it, is 
the idea of life seeking ends. Biological nature is seen as a strug- 
gling, and not at random, but toward identifiable ends, and the 
struggle is natural; neither artificial nor supernatural. Nature is thus 
full of tension; that, so far as it goes, is “the nature” of “nature.” 
That is the way it is. We would say that struggle and tension are 
characteristic of all nature, and certainly they are the story of na- 
ture’s biological part. 

Darwin often said that he did not know how or why variations 
occur; but it goes with the Darwinian theory that some variations 
are ‘‘favorable.” ‘This could only mean that they help in the struggle 
for existence and survival. Darwin could not free himself from the 
notion of nature seeking ends: “of those variations which are bene- 
ficial to the organism,” as he put it. Henshaw Ward seems to out- 
Darwin Darwin in the following teleological statement: 


The gist of what Darwin learned is this: all the elaborate 
structures of flowers are devices for persuading insects to carry 
pollen from one flower to fertilize another flower . . . his orchid 
book was the first demonstration of the completeness of the 
truth. It showed botanists what flowers are. It opened the way 
to understanding the most dramatic fact in botany—that every 
colored flower is an adaptation for making insects carry pollen.’ 


Darwin was undoubtedly committed to the idea of ends in the 
kingdom of life, and we dismiss this phase of the subject—living 
things naturally tending to ends—with the note that Darwin him- 
self often spoke of “useful” structures; and “useful” makes no 
sense except in relation to ends. 

It is another question when man asks whether nature, thus tend- 
ing to ends, is directed to ends by any mind. Does nature tend to 


2 Henshaw Ward, Charles Darwin; the Man and His Warfare. Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill, 1927; pp. 341-342. 
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ends? We have seen that it does. Is some mind directing it? This is 
a different question, and the two should not be confused. We give 
no full-length treatment of the second question, but proceed to out- 
line its relevance for philosophy of education.? 

The question is like the ends-in-nature question. It is an either-or 
question; either there are ends in nature or no ends in nature; and 
in nature, there either is a mind, immanent in nature or transcend- 
ent to it or at once immanent and transcendent, directive of nature, 
or there is no such directive mind. This second question has exer- 
cised major philosophers; e.g., Plato, Aristotle, Aquinas and Kant. 
That is the question—some mind or no mind directive of nature. 

The answer is basic to philosophy of life and therefore to philos- 
ophy of education. Part of the difference may be put as follows. Man 
is a person, and since only persons, with their intelligence and free- 
dom, have the wherewithal to direct things, if the world is directed 
by mind we “belong.” This is to say that in such case we belong to a 
wider personalistic universe than that of our own knowing and 
choosing and making. The universe might then either be personal- 
istic—‘‘personalized”—through and through, or only so far as to do 
the directing already mentioned. Mind directs nature, or it does not 
direct it. That is the first issue, and on the issue hang many human 
enterprises. If we have reason to hold that mind does direct nature, 
we have reason to conclude not only that we belong, but that our 
total life “makes sense” in a cosmic setting. 

In any case, we have to “put sense” into our lives. What does that 
proposition say? Simply that we are born to direct both things and 
our own selves toward ends. This only means that we are born to 
be persons, freely and intelligently directing some bits of the world. 
If nature is antecedently directed by mind, we are not the first and 
only persons in the universe; we are not left orphans, bucking like | 


3 For a treatment of the two problems, see Leo R. Ward, God and World | 
Order: a Study of Ends in Nature. St. Louis: Herder, 1961. 
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Don Quixotes against the windmill of the world. We are not freaks, 
since that is what a person would be, sprouting up in a universe 
which until then was nude of any such thing as a person. 

It is sufficiently dificult to make sense of the things we daily en- 
counter, such as war and pride and hate and revenge. Man needs to 
be able to tuck such things away in a meaningful universe. It is no 
use trying to beg off; man has to see the universe as meaningful, or 
to pound some meaning into it, or he has to give up on this basic 
question. And yet he cannot give up. Thomas Mann had a character 
say in The Magic Mountain we are doubly forced: we must ask the 
question, and we must be influenced by such answer as our times 
are able to give us. We must ask: “Meaning” or “No meaning”? 
And, said Mann, our times have to say one or the other or to give 
back “a hollow silence.” 

People must ask, the times must reply, and people must be ac- 
cordingly influenced. Some persons try hiding their heads under 
their wings, but perhaps even there the question remains. Some- 
times we try to force nature and commandecr it totally for our ends 
and purposes. Then we are really guilty of what the Greeks called 
“hybris,” meaning uppishness. John Dewey came close to this sin 
which the Greeks thought the greatest, sure to be immediately pun- 
ished by the gods. In an innocent sort of context, Dewey said that 
we feel control passing into our hands. In a more deliberate passage 
he spoke of earlier times when people (he said) practiced “the art 
of acceptance” and had hardly at all learned “the art of control”; 
now, he said, we are going to practice the latter and refuse the 
former. 

Man does control nature in ways once not available to him, but 
Dewey’s general thesis, once scrutinized, appears like “hybris.” 

In the twentieth century, Communists make the major attempt 
to reject any prior direction of nature. Maritain calls such a philos- 
ophy a titanic demonism, and remarks that Communism tries out 
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of a radical atheism to create a totally new humanity. Man would 
refuse God, and refuse any antecedent direction of nature, and 
would then force direction on nature. 

Using their freedom and power, men can change many things, 
and better them, too. There is something meliorist about being a 
man. Natures, nevertheless, remain just what they always were; it 
is an error to suppose that man radically creates anything. And if 
natures remain unchanged, so do directions and fundamental 
“meanings.” 

The third part of our argument, that to be a man is to seek ends, 
is an obvious proposition. If the notions summarized in the preced- 
ing paragraph are true, their truth carries through man himself as 
well as through “nature.” Man belongs in and with nature, which 
is merely to say that it is impossible to have man totally here and 
nature totally there, as if set against each other. In experiment, man 
can “torture” nature, as Francis Bacon said that man should; man 
is trying to know nature. If he has prudential good sense, he will 
accept nature and work with it. By many wrestlings and stumblings 
and happy intuitions he hopes to see nature as nature is. That is 
what his mind seems geared “‘by nature” to do. That is its bent, and 
its “nature.” Man has a given “nature,” just as any species has. Man 
is what he is. As Aquinas remarks, man’s power of exercising free- 
dom is a particular nature (quaedam natura). 

Man is the paradoxical animal who makes war on his own nature, 
as if he resented being man. To be able to do that is “natural”; man 
did not give himself that power. “By nature,” man as well as any- 
thing else has a set nature, determined and particular. He is a just- 
this, and not a “just anything.” His actions also are of a determinate 
kind, matching his being, and the end-product lines up determi- 
nately with his being and his action. 

We have brought man into the debate to indicate that he is not 
a stranger and freak. Man is free and determined. It is his deter- 
minate nature to be determinately free. This is a point well under- 
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stood by Professor Paul Weiss in his work on man and nature.* 
Man has to be free; he has to be man. Any man is committed to his 
moment in history, as Existentialists say; his vocation is fulfilled 
now or never; this is his once-for-all bout with reality. More basic 
and important is the fact that he is committed to being man. He 
cannot get out of this sentence. Man is four times committed: he 
is committed to his existential situation; and, most radically, to be- 
ing; and like it as he will, he is committed to being man, and to 
being himself. 

He might as well plunge in and see how he likes the water. He is 
committed and pre-engagé. Existentialists say that he is engagé, 
and they advisedly urge him to “commit” himself and “engager” 
himself and thus be engagé. They are correct; man should bury 
himself in his time and its sufferings and hopes; this is his moment. 
In a deeper sense, he is pre-committed and pre-engagé, and he can- 
not help it; nature has pushed him off into this depth of being man. 
It is superfluous to report that man is a freak, since everybody knows 
it. All of nature below man is committed simply, and that closes 
the matter. With man, the situation is the same, and yet basically 
different. Man is committed with the whole of nature. Man be- 
longs, because he is of nature and inside nature. He is necessitated 
in radical ways, and this is a sufficient commitment. But he is also 
committed to being free. Man is committed to committing and 
engaging himself. 

Man is making himself or breaking himself. So far, the popular 
Existentialist, Jean-Paul Sartre, is right. But Sartre is entirely wrong 
when he says man is not already made before he begins making him- 
self. Before Sartre thought and spoke, Sartre already was, and this 
pre-Sartre man already had a drive and commitment, not made by 
us or Sartre. This pre-Sartre Sartre had a drive and commitment 
toward full manhood. Man is also pre-committed to and by his 


4 Paul Weiss, Nature and Man. New York: Holt, 1947. 
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society. He is born into a social whole which is not made by him 
and which is sure to leave marks on him as well as give him direc- 
tion. Even a declared anarchist such as Thoreau or the presentday 
Ammon Hennacy cannot escape being taken into some degree of 
captivity to tradition and current society. 

Man is trapped by a multiple teleological and end-seeking world. 
He could run away from it only by ceasing to be. End-seeking is 
built into him and is integral to him and it is only within such a 
world that he can be educated. Teachers should know about the 
universes within which all men live and within which all education 
has to take place. 

The dual capacity of man in discovering order and making order 
is at the heart of Eric Voegelin’s comprehensive volumes on Order 
and History. ‘To say the least, Voegelin is erudite and impressive 
though cryptic. He says® that any society is dual: it is organized for 
making order, “and also for partnership in the order of being that 
has its origin in world-transcendent divine Being.” It must do a 
practical ordering job—else it could not survive, and at the same 
time it is concerned with the cosmic truth of its order. Man achieves 
truth regarding order, but neither gains the whole truth nor estab- 
lishes the ultimate order for mankind. “The struggle for the truth 
of order continues on the new historical level. . . . For precisely be- 
cause the problem of order is the same for all men at all times, and 
because nothing less is at stake than the existence in truth under 
God, does every slowly differentiated insight into the truth of order 
become every man’s concern.” 

Seeking to know order and create order, man is doing what man 
is teleologically orientated to do. Man’s seeking of order and ends 
has its roots in the universe. Man must seek to discover the order of 
nature, and must seek ends just as all nature must seek ends. He 
5 Eric Voegelin, Order and History. Louisiana State University, vol. 2, 1957; 


pp. 2-3, 6. See pp. 194-199 for Solon’s seeking a principle of right order and 
the unseen measure of right judgment. 
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“must” just as all nature “must”; he belongs to nature and is domes- 
ticated in it. Thus necessitated, man is also necessitated in a new 
strange way. He has to be free, and by his own nature and by the 
nature of the cosmic and human worlds to which he is committed, 
he is not only to act freely, but progressively to engage himself in 
the conquest of freedom. Born free, he is born to free himself, by 
progressively giving himself to the needs and values of mankind. 

Man educates himself and his children, setting up elaborate insti- 
tutions to further the work of education; it is an overwhelming job 
and thousands are worn out working at it. But nature itself is on the 
march and is pushing toward ends. What have these realities— 
nature pushing toward ends, and man establishing and maintaining 
an educational establishment—to do with each other? 

In a moment, we will reply, but want first to approach the prob- 
lem from another realistic side. 

Man is born to put order into his life. He does this from his child- 
hood, and through his middle and later years. He has to order mat- 
ters of health and finances and work and rest, of family life, political 
life and the common good, and his relations to God. All these con- 
cerns make heavy demands on man’s practical and prudential 
wisdom. 

Engaged in selecting means to reach ends, man is a person intel- 
ligently seeking ends—discovering ends established by nature, and 
setting up ends on his own account. Engaged in decision-making, 
he chooses ends and he chooses means calculated to reach those 
ends, and chooses means calculated to reach ends set by nature. He 
is engaged in end-seeking, and to be man, that is the way he has to be. 

The other big area where man is ordering is in all the arts. In cul- 
inary art, man is ordering things such as sugar and flour and heat 
to ends such as pleasure and beauty and health. Relative to means 
and ends, culinary art is typical, since in any art, such as that of 
satellite-building, man is selecting and choosing and is ordering 
means to ends. 
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That is what he does also in educating. The teacher’s work is one 
of “art,” of moulding a material external to himself and shaping it 
into beautiful human forms; and the whole of society, so far as 
engaged in education, might be considered as doing a work of art. 
But we may more properly claim that society in educating is doing 
a work of prudential wisdom. Why do we say that, in contrast with 
the teacher’s work, society's work of educating is more prudential 
than artistic? Because so far as society is engaged in education, the 
effect of the work is not external to itself, but is within society, 
whereas the effect of the teacher’s work is not within the teacher. 

To be educating is to be end-seeking, and to be ordering things 
so as to reach ends. These ends may or may not be set by nature. 
And so for the means; these may or may not be set by nature. Ob- 
viously, the ends must be set by nature or by man or by both, and 
so too for the means. ‘These are questions for the next chapter, but 
they are mentioned here to emphasize the fact that educational 
problems make final sense only within a natural and cosmic tele- 
ological context. 

In educational philosophy from Aristotle to Dewey, the teleolog- 
ical, end-seeking assumption is strong. It is only in end-seeking that 
educating can occur, and the philosopher is bound to give recogni- 
tion to the fact. In practice, all educators are precommitted to 
growth, development and achievement. The child is naturally for- 
ward-looking, and one of the most encouraging experiences is to 
note that the normal mature person does not get over this forward 
look. The consecrated formula at the head of Anstotle’s metaphys- 
ics, “Man naturally desires to know,” is a simple, obvious truth, but 
it is basic to philosophy of education. Any healthy child desires to 
know, as is evident in his perpetual questions. ‘he child’s mind is 
aimed at knowing, as his eye is aimed at seeing. A thrust and drive 
to know—or no child-mind at all. A thrust and drive to see—or no 
eye at all. ‘That is how relevant to education, theory and practice, 
are the end-seeking and thrust and drive of nature. 
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The child naturally wants to know, and in pre-natal life he natu- 
tally begins to know. The child naturally wants to be free, he needs 
to be free, and he soon begins to practice freedom. As educators our 
work is to go with this natural drive to know and to be free, to go 
with the given nature of the child, and with the real if somewhat 
inchoate humanity in the child. 

In its nudest form, the mechanistic dogma means that nature is 
not tending toward any ends. But as soon as they begin to educate, 
mechanists drop their dogma. They believe that the child is to de- 
velop, and they think it a terrible perversion when commands of 
dictators or customs of primitives stunt and stall the growth of the 
child. Thus we clearly see that the end-seeking or teleological as- 
sumption is one of the most important common grounds uniting 
all philosophies and psychologies and theologies of education. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


Ends of Education 


Iv Is NOT MERE RHETORIC to say that the end of education is educa- 
tion. But education is not something subsisting in itself or existing 
in a vacuum. It is better to say that the end is man—the educated 
man or woman. That means nothing abstruse. It simply means the 
developed human person. 

The person gets quite a fetching up, from his first days in the crib 
through his infant months and baby years, his childhood, his youth, 
his young grown-uphood, his middle years, his full adulthood, his 
age. ‘Things and persons are banging on him, on his body, on his 
intellect and freedom, for fifty or sixty years, and he is reacting with 
a resiliency unknown to the rest of nature. He is growing up in some 
shape or other, and in some sense and measure is maturing. Edu- 
cating is maturing, and maturing is educating, and each of them 
goes on throughout a man’s life, but in practice each is relative and 
very complicated. Any man more or less grows up, more or less 
matures, becomes more or less educated. 
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These matters must be granted: educating as maturing is life- 
long, occurs day and night and everywhere, and is never fully com- 
pleted. In idea, it is perfect, since in idea it means a perfect matur- 
ing, and that is exactly what man is called to. But in terms of 
achievement, it remains relative. Most people assume that schooling 
and educating are identical. ‘This is a mistake. Going to the little 
red schoolhouse has been instrumental in the education of almost 
all in the modern West. But it has not always and everywhere been 
so. In any nation, schools are only one “means of education” and 
not at all the most important. 

With so much granted, our next step is to put the question of 
“the ends of education” into focus. Philosophy of ends in education 
is a particular part of philosophy; it fits within “philosophy,” and 
into the part of philosophy called “teleology.” This fitting in is sure 
to be the case, no matter what the philosophy. It may be a philos- 
ophy of freedom, or the philosophy of Marx or any nameable philos- 
ophy, and yet the ends of education are inevitably a part within a 
whole philosophy. Theory of ends of education falls within a wider 
context. Any philosophy of ends in education depends on decisions 
made outside itself; it depends, for example, on all of these: 


on one’s philosophy of man and man’s place in nature, 

on one’s philosophy of the person and society and their in- 
terrelations, 

on one’s theory that ends in education are or are not deter- 
mined by nature. The other side of this question would be 
the theory that ends are, or are not, wholly settled by man; 
and if by man, then by the state, or by communities, or 
by individuals, e.g., by some philosopher or philosophers 
of education. 


Our view is that philosophy of ends in education may be ex- 
pressed in the three following points: 

1. Philosophy of ends in education has not a ghost of a chance to 
stand by itself, 
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2. Ends in education are determined in part by nature and in 
part by man, and 

3. So far as determined by man, ends are determined by some 
person or by groups; for example by an effective spokesman for the 
whole of man’s public and private life such as St. Augustine, or by a 
democratically representative group, or a dictatorial group such as 
the Politburo. They may be determined by forces of which we are 
unaware, such as economic and social ambitions; and in church- 
related schools, ends are in part set by religious motives and in part 
dictated by the general social drives, not all of them religious. 

Often a leader or a group such as some parents may be con- 
sciously or unconsciously working on ends for schools. Most often 
the parent-customers of actual schools have vague ideas about the 
ends actually dominating the schools, and few have ideas on edu- 
cational ends. The mother is too busy with household duties and 
the father too occupied with his work, so that it does not occur to 
them that it may be their business to consider the ends of education. 
They readily assume that any such issue is settled by some one else, 
e.g., by the schools or the teachers. 

Sometimes the question comes home to families as in the Pasa- 
dena case in the 1950’s. Then there are sure to arise factions led by 
persons or groups with political or other axes to grind, and excited 
journalists rushing in are unable to put the events into perspective. 
Running a school—whose business is that? Easy answers are given, 
but it is a dificult question. Who does run the schools at Pasadena 
or elsewhere and who should run them? More than anything else, 
determining the ends amount to running the schools. 

Nature determines some matters basic to education. No Aristotle 
or Dewey and no democratic community should ever be simply in 
charge. Why is that so? Because nature has set every single living 
thing and every species on the road to growth, and true human 
growing up is identical with the process of educating. Nature must 
be allowed to have a say, a point on which we are confirmed Aris- 
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totelian natural-law philosophers. Before any Aristotle or Dewey 
took to philosophizing and before any person or group took to edu- 
cating, nature demanded this growing up, and nature still demands 
it. If that is so, educating when well advised is not spiting or fighting 
nature. It is doing what nature demands be done. Nature demands 
growth, a maturing and educating of the human substance, indi- 
vidual and social. 

All this is simple. Man finds nature going in the aforesaid direc- 
tion and finds that “by nature” he too is to go in that direction. This 
is only to say again that man “belongs,” and, negatively stated, to 
say that man is not a freak, is not cut off, and not “totally corrupt.” 
Nature in man is good and is perpetually demanding the better. In 
short, nature demands education. 

We repeat our propositions: a) man finds himself already existing 
by nature, and b) by nature he has a demand and drive fully to be. 
Jean-Paul Sartre has the good sense to emphasize at least part of 
this second statement, though he balks completely at the first. ‘Take 
his words and then put them alongside our own. Sartre says:1 


“Tf man as the existentialist sees him is not definable, it is be- 
cause to begin with he is nothing. He will not be anything until 
later, and then he will be what he makes of himself. Thus, there 
is no human nature, because there is no God to have a concep- 
tion of it. Man simply is. Not that he is simply what he con- 
ceives himself to be, but he is what he wills, and as he conceives 
himself after already existing—as he wills to be after that leap 
toward existence. Man is nothing else but that which he makes 
of himself. That is the first principle of existentialism. . . . He 
discovers forthwith that he is without excuse. For if indeed 
existence precedes essence, one will never be able to explain 
one’s action by reference to a given and specific human nature; 
in other words, there is no determinism—man is free, man is 
freedom .. . an existentialist . . . thinks that every man, with- 


1 Jean-Paul Sartre, in The Age of Analysis, ed. by Morton White. Mentor 
Book; pp. 124, 128-129. 
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out any support or help whatever, is condemned at every in- 
stant to invent man.” 


These words of Sartre are extremely wise in part, and in part are 
silly. Man already is. “Man simply is.” But because to be at all, he 
must be what he is, it is evident that he must have a determinate 
nature, and, so far, there is determinism in man as in everything 
else. If there is a God with or without a conception of human na- 
ture, there is human nature, and if we knew nothing about God, or 
knew that God did not exist, there is a given human nature. Human 
nature is as given and determinate as a star or a mountain or an oak. 
Sartre cannot erase the given nature of man or of oak by saying that 
he does or does not accept God, or that man, as is evident, is forever 
in the formative stage, committed to “leaping” half-way out of his 
skin. In fact, Sartre assigns a nature to man; he says that “man is 
free, man is freedom... every man .. . is condemned at every instant 
to invent man.” The assertion is bright and false, but it shows that 
Sartre has broken down and is assuming that man has a nature. 

Doctrines on the ends of education fall within teaching on the 
end of man. Our own “end of man” doctrine briefly is this. Man not 
only exists, but naturally is growing, and not only is growing, but is 
made to be and fully to be. That point is well expressed by St. 
Augustine who says that the end for man is that man should fully 
be. Christ says: “I came that you should have life and have it more 
abundantly.” In remarkable sociological and philosophical words, 
Dewey said we want to work out such conditions, economic, polit- 
ical and educational, that every man will have the chance to come 
to the full stature of his possibility. 

Who are we? Who sets this inviting end—Dewey, or democracy, 
or man, or modern man, or the Politburo, or nature itself? That end 
so well stated is an afhrmation of nature. We have to say that nature 
does it; and that is what Dewey, deep in his bones, meant to say. It 
is true that sometimes Dewey gave the impression that man does it, 
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above all that modern democratic and scientific man does it: man 
calls the tune and nature dances.” But Dewey had too much com- 
mon sense to mean any such thing. On the naturalistic assumption, 
nature should call the tune; and man, on this assumption should be 
wholly of a piece with nature. But Dewey ran into a conflict, since 
he always wanted man to remake nature and to “control.” Dewey 
wanted man to be wholly of nature, and yet to be remodeling and 
even bucking nature. : 

It is better to accept the natural duality of ends for man. Then 
we will say that ends for man are set by nature, and man is set by 
nature to set ends for himself. Exactly the same holds for the ends 
of education. These are set by nature, and, within that natural set, 
ends are to be set by man. A simple way to say this is to say that 
man is born into a world, and he is also born to make a world, and 
always, for good or ill, he is making it. How does this “born into a 
world” and “born to make a world” make sense in education? What 
has nature to do with this duality? Nature dictates in precisely the 
following way. “By nature” we are from the start in transit toward 
fulness of human being, and to go intelligently and freely with that 
movement toward that end is absolutely and inclusively the work 
of education. 

Nature sets us in that direction, but nature does not take us to 
that end. We have to do something on our own; we have to “edu- 
cate.” [he mother or father or home gives the child many a boost 
in that regard. So does play, and so does work, and association with 
children and adults, and so do the school, the church, television and 
the military life. The home has ends of its own, e.g., parenthood and 
love and education. Nature demands these. Whether as child or 
man, the human person is set by nature for full growth. As we said, 
he is to be and fully to be. 

That is “nature.” That direction and that end are originally and 


2 John Dewey, ch. 2 of The Quest for Certainty. New York: Minton, Balch, 
1929. 
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always set for man, and in the first instance are not set at all by 
man. Yet man has an infinity of ways of going with that pre-set of 
nature. Within that pre-set, he sets many “infra-valent” ends, as 
Maritain calls them. But radically the pre-set is not in man’s hands. 
Man is on a big ship which he did not set afloat, but going with the 
direction of the ship and not altogether knowing its destination, he 
sets afloat many little ships within the big ship. He is supposed to 
do this. Are we therefore saying something strange? We are only 
saying that man is man, that he belongs to nature, and that in his 
nature he is above the rest of nature. ‘This is routine and traditional 
doctrine. 

We mentioned Dewey’s inconsistency regarding whether man 
sets the whole stage of ends or whether nature takes some part in 
setting ends for man, and noted that Dewey did not succeed in 
reducing man totally to nature; the failure of naturalism to reduce 
man wholly to nature suggests that the truth lies somewhere else. 

Dewey said that there cannot be an end for man or anything else. 
Why the all-this, none-of-that position? The reason is that Dewey, 
tending toward monistic absolutism, was under two further com- 
pulsions. He was fleeing from Hegel who predicated something like 
a divine and a human world. And positively, Dewey’s evolutionary 
theory supposed that the future must be wide open and that any 
ends would close the gate. Professor Hendel has summarized the 
matter, saying? that for Dewey existence “is a continuum of activity, 
essentially dialectical, which banishes all notion of absolute begin- 
nings and endings.” Dewey said that there is “no such thing as the 
single all-important end. ... Ends are, in fact, endless, literally end- 
less, forever coming into existence as new activities occasion new 
consequences. ‘Endless ends’ is a way of saying that there are no 
ends—that is no fixed self-enclosed finalities.”* Difficulties attach 


3 Charles W. Hendel, “John Dewey and the Philosophical Tradition.” Journal 
of Philosophy, 55 (Oct. 9, 1958), p. 886. 

4 John Dewey, Human Nature and Conduct. New York: Carlton House, 1922; 
DP! 429) 232, 
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to this Deweyan assertion, among them the fact that Dewey said 
that we must work toward giving every man the chance to come to 
the full stature of his possibility. To say this is to assert an end. 

When Dewey was coming into his own as a philosopher and 
breaking away from the Hegelian apron-strings, he was led captive 
by the evolutionary idea. That idea became so dominant in him that 
eventually (in 1930) he said that to be is “to be in process, in 
change.” ‘The dynamic and all-change idea helps to account for 
Dewey's “no end” assertion, no fixities, no firsts or lasts. The evolu- 
tionary idea is a big and radical idea, and in assimilating it, men 
fell into some exaggerations. 

Dewey did affirm educational ends, and with a great deal of sense 
as well as fervor.® Let us take three of these stated ends which he 
kept within biological and anthropological contexts where they be- 
long. First, he said that education is growth and that growth is “all 
one with growing.” Secondly, he said that education is “direction,” 
and to explain this he added a powerful teleological note: ““I’o some 
extent, then, all direction or control is a guiding of activity to its 
own end; it is an assistance in doing fully what some organ is already 
tending to do.” He said that is the way with education as a con- 
sciously directed process in social life. Thirdly, he said, and all 
anthropology will bear him out, that educating means initiating 
youths into the ways of the community. Other words he used for 
initiation were “transmission” and “communication” of customary 
ways of thinking, acting and feeling. 

Wanting us to see the end as open to the direction of the life 
process and the demands and needs of life, Dewey overdid the 
statement. Frequently Dewey was rhetorical, and only in a few in- 
stances did he go back and criticize his own work; hence he readily 
made such assertions as “ends are endless” and “‘there are no ends.” 
Nevertheless, his words meet reality in two senses, one of them in- 
tended by Dewey, the other missed by him. When Dewey said that 


5 These ends are stated and elaborated in Democracy and Education. 
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the end is growth and that ends are endless and a kind of no-end, 
his words made good sense. Of course the end is growth; and educa- 
tion as growth holds for all kinds of educating, and not merely for 
schooling. Obviously, growing is a process; to use a word Dewey 
was fond of, it is “ongoing.” In the child as in the youth or adult, 
the process at any moment is still ongoing and incomplete and 
inexhaustible. In some modified terms, that is true of growing as 
end even in the case of an animal or plant, and only the static- 
minded would try to deny it in the case of man. So far Dewey was 
right. But Dewey missed the other way in which his hyperbolic 
statements make good sense. Who shall set limits to what man is 
to be? With his spiritual powers of freedom and intelligence, man 
is the quasi infinite animal. Who will say that we have seen man’s 
uttermost reach in science or poetry or charity or statesmanship? 
And when we say “man” in this connection we refer as much to 
groups as to individuals. 

On these points we gladly go with Dewey, sometimes amending 
him and toning him down—he wrote at times with such fervor and 
urgency—and sometimes feeling ourselves obliged by man and na- 
ture to go beyond Dewey. Let us express in three words his attempts 
to identify the end of education. ‘The affirmed ends are: 


Growth Direction Initiation 


Under the heading of “growth,” Dewey said that educating has 
no end beyond itself, and in a sense we agree for two reasons. First, 
we emphasize that each of the great social institutions such as the 
family or church or state has an end that is its own and is not 
achieved or achievable unless that institution achieves it. That is a 
main reason why each of those institutions has a basic autonomy; 
its end, though “infra-valent” and subordinate to the ends of God 
for the total universe, is autonomous in its own order. The family 
and church and state are the great “naturals,” always necessary in 
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any society and always present. ‘l'aken in its total stretch from cradle 
to and through adulthood, the “institution of education” is just as 
necessary and just as plainly always present in any society, and it too 
has an end that is properly its own and is autonomous. 

Secondly, we have implied even before this chapter that the work 
of educating, namely bringing up man, is as natural as breathing, 
and we say now and throughout that the end is the educated man 
and in and through him the educated society. Seen in that light, 
the “growth” and “maturity” end is rightly said to have these three 
characteristics: 


It is a natural 
It is autonomous as an end 
It is simply an end—“an end in itself.” 


When one says he agrees with Dewey and nature in afirming 
growth as the end, he does not therefore sign up with anyone and 
everyone who literally proclaims growth as end. Dewey was a born 
reformer, and though we say that reform is always in order in hu- 
man affairs—e.g., affairs of state and church and school—we see no 
need to say that growth implies continual reorganizing, reconstruct- 
ing and transforming. At particular times, any of these may be in 
order. Ringing the changes on them, Dewey makes himself sound 
jittery.® 

What could be more platitudinous than to say that the end is 
growth and maturity? The statement is just, but obvious and tire- 
some. Nevertheless it is important because of the major contexts 
within which this end inevitably falls: it falls within human life 
and within the entire stretch of human history; it falls also within 
all life since the aim and drive of animals and plants evidently is to 
survive and develop. We hold that this end is likewise part and par- 


6 Cf. Dewey. Democracy and Education, pp. 59-62. 
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cel of the economy of the universe since man must accept the fol- 
lowing statements of Aquinas. First, an outright positive statement: 
“Everything desires to be, in its type of being,” and second, the 
strong double negative: “All things resist disintegration.” Even in- 
animate things stand foursquare against disintegration, and with all 
their power (totis viribus:Aquinas) try to be, each in its own type 
(modus) of being. Take once more Augustine’s wonderful summary 
of the end for man—the end is that he should be and fully be—and 
note that it makes radical sense for the totality of things. 

We do not want any theory of ends that is torn out of this uni- 
versal context and continuity. We will not accept a theory that 
locates ends on totally different shelves, a shelf for the ends of being, 
one for the ends of life, one for the ends of man, and yet another for 
the ends of education. 

The end of all education, outside schools as well as inside them, 
is the shaping and maturing of man. Vast questions remain and we 
proceed to consider two of them. First, we take it that we have to 
mean the shaping of man in the community: there is no other 
place where he can be shaped; and the shaping of man by the com- 
munity: he is inevitably shaped by it; and the shaping of man for 
the community. The “in” and “by’’—there is no escaping either of 
these, no matter what might be anyone’s theory or wishes. The “‘for” 
part is evident in one sense, because man obviously belongs to and 
in some measure 1s naturally subordinated to the family, the church, 
and the state. It is inevitable that education should be a means of 
initiating youth into the total experience of life in a community, a 
point on which Dewey and Christopher Dawson, professor of 
Roman Catholic Studies at Harvard, are in agreement, although 
Dawson adds: “Whereas his community is contemporary secular 
society, Our community is a universal one in the fullest sense of the 
word: it is the community of the civitatis Dei.’" Dawson remarks 


7 Christopher Dawson, ‘“‘Dealing with the Enlightenment and the Liberal Ide- 
ology,” Commonweal, v. 60 (May 14, 1945), p. 139. 
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that the person himself transcends the best temporal society, and 
education should serve to initiate men into the trans-national, trans- 
political and trans-temporal world, a world of transcendent and 
divine realities. This is beyond the secularist’s power to conceive. 

The second problem raised by saying that the end is growth and 
the shaping of man lies in the various possible break-downs of such 
a real end as “growth” or “formation.” What in detail is to be done, 
and who is to do it? 

The child has to be brought up physically, and, as indicated ear- 
lier, we think with mankind generally that the family, abetted by 
the state and the local community, should be left with this task. 
Physical education is hardly the work of the church or even of the 
non-militarized state, and we feel that schools in America became 
confused when they undertook an immense and intense physical 
program. See how hopelessly high schools and colleges are mired in 
basketball and football programs; think of the dishonesty in many 
of those programs, and the helplessness of schools in doing anything 
about it, and the ineffective promises repeatedly made by the col- 
legiate athletic association. 

Children should have plenty of chance to play, and it is bad and 
unnatural if in the school or home some sort of Scrooge attempts to 
keep children from play. Athletic contests are a normal thing, and 
playing indoor and outdoor games are a part of everyday, normal 
life for men, women and children. Human animals play. It is good 
if, homes in general failing, public and private schools see to some 
unaccredited training in hygiene, and to the condition of tonsils and 
teeth and eyes. Attention to such matters as correct posture and 
good hearing should scarcely be considered a part of educating, but 
rather a condition of educating, and should be classified with equip- 
ment such as good lighting and good television screens. 

Playing is normal and natural for everybody, and is not confined 
to youth or to school, and it can readily be educative. On the other 
hand, though playing helps to bring people up, it is not the end of 
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education. Nor is good health the end, though it may be a condi- 
tion. 

What about virtue as the end of education? Intellectual virtue, 
yes; that is obvious, and in America intellectual virtue as the end of 
education is exaggerated in few if any schools. Moral virtue is an 
essential part of the education of father and mother and child in 
the family; it is the essential part. Each of them, father and mother 
and child, is growing up morally and coming to be moral in the 
home, or is failing to grow up morally. If anyone’s moral growth 
does not occur in the home, that person is almost surely going to 
fall short in moral virtue, but it is a terrifying condition when 
schools have to try to make up the moral deficit of homes. Perhaps 
they must try, but they are assuming an unnatural burden and are 
likely to fail. Whenever we force things out of their natural roles 
and orbits, we are looking for trouble. When we try to make the 
school a crutch for the home, we are almost certainly going to hurt 
the school. 

Of special interest in this connection is the strong position taken 
by Dean Fischer of ‘Teachers College, Columbia University, who 
has said® that it is time for schools in America to get down to intel- 
lectual business and give priority to intellectual competence. Why 
is this so interesting—does not everybody say exactly the same thing? 
Not everybody; and Teachers College has been noted for promoting 
dozens of frills and fads outside of and in competition with the end 
emphasized by Dean Fischer. He says the school cannot be responsi- 
ble for all the services needed by the child, for what Commander 
Rickover has called the “marginal stuff that clutters our school 
schedules.” Instead, Dean Fischer calls for “systematically instruct- 
ing children in the cultural heritage and developing their intellec- 
tual competence.” Dr. Kilpatrick must see Dr. Fischer’s statements 
as heresy, since Kilpatrick has been dead set against “transmission 


8 See Fischer’s speech reprinted in full in the New York Times (June 2, 1960), 
and headlined: “schools advised to yield non-educative role . . . to shed 


Aedes 


‘extras’. 
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of what already is .. . the acquisition of subject-matter-set-out-to-be- 
learned.”® 

What do people take to be the end? As Aristotle remarks—in 
effect, against a merely positivistic method—no one could examine 
all the popular replies (as to the end for man) and if anyone could, 
it would not answer the question. Aristotle thought it sufficient to 
consider leading candidates, as we proceed to do for education. 

First. Parents want their children to “go to college.” Why? Many 
want the child to make money, come socially of age and look good 
on a certain social level. 

Second. Some want the child to have a “‘better chance” than the 
parents had. They want him to “make more money,” and their idea 
of the end, at least for higher education, is economically determined. 
As Labor Digest has remarked, a college education is a stone aimed 
at two birds; it means money: it has a “salary tag” on it, and it is a 
status symbol. 

Third. Church-related schools have been set up to save the faith 
and morals of students. For Catholic schools, documents show this 
as the original aim; and Harvard College originally had this type of 
end in view. Schools are still set up and maintained to save the stu- 
dents’ faith and morals. People hope not to lose ground, but do not 
hope thereby to build but only to save a world. 

Fourth. Sometimes a college has a difficult time to stay viable, 
and the aim at least pro tem is to survive. Sometimes, too, a college 
Or university is anxious above all to put up a good appearance, and 
in neither of these instances do its rulers ask why the institution 
should exist. 

Ends of the sorts enumerated are more or less accidental by-prod- 
ucts, sometimes of the social order, sometimes of a religious body. 
If stated, they are likely to remain fuzzy, and are not clearly thought 
out. Yet whatever their possible clarity or justification, they serve as 
guiding principles. 

9 William Heard Kilpatrick, Remaking the Curriculum. New York: Newsom, 
1936; pp. 21-22. 
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We have spoken of the school’s primary function. What is that? 
What is the primary function and good of the school? What is its 
primary end in the whole home-school-church-community educa- 
tive process? What is the school’s specific role? 

For one thing, it has a residual work to do. But so, for that mat- 
ter, has the church, or the state. The school has to teach children 
their ABC’s, and their poetry and theology and science. ‘This is a 
residual role—nobody else is doing it or is likely to do it. In modern 
society it is sure to go undone if the school falters. This task is up 
to the school. The role is residual, but it is a great work, and we need 
a great social institution to do it. Thirdly, it is a work—the work— 
that organized education and schools have always done. Here we 
are in part defining the work of schools and also defending schools 
though this need not be done; they sufficiently defend themselves. 
The recommendations of schools as doing an intellectual work are 
these three: 


1) This intellectual work needs to be done, and nobody else 
is going to do it. 

2) It is a great and wonderful work. 

3) Organized education and schools have always done it. 


The conclusion would seem to be: Let education and schools 
mind their business. On the one hand don’t let them on any level 
get confused, and on the other hand don’t let this work go hang. 
The school has enough on its shoulders without trying to carry the 
burdens of home and church and state. 

If the specific end of schools is an intellectual good, what follows? 
Is the moral life thereby deleted in schools? Not at all. Nor is the 
intellectual-educational life deleted in the home or church or state. 
In the well advised school the moral life is abetted and encouraged 
by the example of those operating the school and those teaching, 
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above all by the reverence they show for the moral life, just as the 
intellectual life is encouraged and abetted by the well advised home 
and church, though this is not the primary job of either the home 
or church. The school is teaching respect for order and discipline 
and an habitual sense of these, and a respect for other persons’ rights 
and feelings and for property. 

The schools do these things, but not as their primary job. ‘These 
are excellent byproducts of schools, but they are achieved while the 
school is directly engaged in teaching reading and counting and 
geography and history. The school is not “making” children good, 
but doing its best to help them make their minds good. We try to 
see that their physical welfare levels with their intellectual devel- 
opment, but the school is not established and maintained, at such 
immense cost, to see to physical welfare. ‘The position stated and 
defended in this book is that we have to say somewhat the same 
regarding the school and moral development of children; we are 
heartily for it, and that in many ways. Yet the school is not estab- 
lished and run for moral good, but for the good life of the intellect. 

To some people this view may be shocking, but it is as old as the 
hills. In the history of civilized Western man, any other view is un- 
common and sporadic. 

With this said, many ragged edges remain. The end is the good 
life of the child’s mind. We want him to know, and on the higher 
levels to begin to understand. But this good life of mind is vitally 
related to the community in its many forms, to making a living, to 
the person’s moral life, his religious life and his physical life. 

Almost all families are happy to have their children “doing well 
in school.” What do they mean by that? They mean that the 
children are learning to add and subtract, to read and write, in gen- 
eral to “get good marks,” most of which are given for works of the 
mind. By doing well in school, families do not mean that the child 
is becoming a thumping wrestler, or is learning how to make money 
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? 


and “get on,” and do not even mean that the child is acquiring 
virtues such as justice and charity. 

“Intellectual life” is complicated, and we proceed to break it into 
parts. We assume that man starts without any knowledge of any 
kind. How does he jump from that nescient stage to being able to 
make his way around, or, when this occurs, to being a learned man? 
He does it by tiny leaps and enormous leaps. The initiation is from 
outside him, but he is all ready for it. Something hits his organ of 
touch or sight. Then if he is normal, he immediately is knowing 
something. As many have said in many philosophies, he has 
“srasped” something. The whole life of the exterior senses is the 
first step. The next is remembering such things and shaping an 
image of things seen and heard, and of putting the reports of the 
senses together. ‘This is the life of the internal senses, of sense mem- 
ory and sense imagination, and of some kind of sensing—perhaps a 
sensing—that the white thing which I see is the selfsame bitter 
thing which I taste. This exterior and this interior sensing already 
mean a great acquisition. They are ten million lightyears from the 
world of no-knowledge. 

The next step is even more incredible, for, starting in time and 
space, the intellect leaps beyond time and space. The shopworn 
way to say this is to say that the intellect forms concepts, also called 
ideas and universals. My concept of triangle (by the way the same 
as yours—we can communicate) is outside the space-time four- 
dimensional world. Once we pass beyond geometrical figures, it is 
difficult to be sure we have perfectly validated concepts and ideas. 
Things such as a man or an elephant are far more complicated and 
many-sided than a triangle, and though our idea “‘man” or “ele- 
phant” may be correct, we cannot easily be sure that it is, and we 
must keep any such idea open to possible corrections. Even so, we 
could not operate one hour as men if we were so skeptical as to reject 
the idea “man,” the idea “elephant,” the idea “goat,” the idea 
“peace,” and so on. 
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One of the unanswered questions in the history of philosophy is 
_ how we jump from our stockpile of sense data—outer and inner 
sense data—to the absolutely necessary area of ideas. We do it; that 
is the fact. The senses have done their job and keep on doing it, but 
are disqualified for leaping to the idea. It is said by all that intellect 
does it; not, now, intellect in its capacity of receiving the data, but 
intellect in its capacity as an agent turning an absolutely new light 
on reality—which reality, nevertheless, is mediated to and as if fil- 
tered to the intellect through the senses. Intellect then, as Aristotle 
saw, has two moments or aspects; as he says, a “ho men” and a “ho 
de” aspect. First, it is receptive of sense data and would otherwise 
be helpless. Then in a flash, it sees what was never before seen on 
the face of the earth: it sees things universally; 1.e., it achieves con- 
cepts. Aristotle called this second moment or aspect a positive state 
like light. Aquinas called it “the intellectual light itself” and “the 
intellectual light which is in us.” Maritain calls it “the Illuminating 
Intellect.” 

No child knows the moment or manner of his first sensing, and 
no man can reach back to the primitive experience of first forming 
a concept. It takes a series of major insights to project a tenable 
theory of how sense knowledge and intellectual knowledge occur. 
Once a remarkable hypothesis such as Aristotle’s is projected, and 
once it is seen to hold water for centuries, men naturally take it as 
the answer. 

When man achieves a concept or idea, say the universal idea 
“man” or the universal idea “war,” a being of a new sort has ap- 
peared in the world; namely, the concept or idea. In the act of 
achieving the concept, man has bounded out of the four-dimen- 
sional field of space and time into a spaceless and timeless tract. By 
what sort of act does he do this? We have seen that it is not by 
an act of sensation. It is not by an act of reasoning; he cannot reason 
until his mind is equipped with concepts. It seems necessary to say 
that he gets the concept by an act of intuition. This means that 
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when he gets it, he simply and pointblank gets it. No sliding around, 
no hedging and no series of steps. It is a straight-line one step, a 
product of intuition and not of reasoning. Once the man Jones has 
a few concepts, he may work in various areas of knowledge and 
arrive at new concepts. But as he hits each new one, he simply hits 
it. He sees it, and does not work inductively or deductively to it, 
though his working in many areas may have helped to engineer 
him into a position to see a new and additional concept. We are 
not talking here about what a fourth-grade teacher would attempt 
to present to children, but about matters that these teachers might 
like to know in the field of philosophy of education. Even the 
child makes the aforesaid leaps, and the teacher would like to know 
about the leaps. 

In passing, we add two notes. First, some distinguished minds 
are anguished in seeing that we have concepts; Bergson was trou- 
bled by seeing that men have concepts eternally true and the same, 
subject to or blest by no ursprang or jaillissement: these concepts 
stay put and don’t keep jumping up and down. All the same, any 
Bergson we please is a man, and has a mind equipped with a wealth 
of concepts; in praising or blaming concepts, he uses concepts, and 
uses once-for-all fixed concepts. The second note arises from the 
fact that some seem to assume they reach the essences of all things. 
There are overconfident men of that sort, and Professor John Wild 
says!® that Christian philosophers, with few and sporadic exceptions 
until his own work, have always been naively asserting a command 
of all essences. We agree that many men assume too much and too 
easily, and few are the things, once we pass beyond geometrical fig- 
ures, of which we reach the definable and “formulable essences.” 
All the same, in order to be able to say truly even so much, Professor 
Wild and I have to have operable essential knowledge of many 
things; for instance, of essence, of knowledge and of thing. 


10 John Wild, Human Freedom and Social Order. Duke University Press, 1959; 
p. Vi. 
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Let us say then that we achieve essential knowledge of some 
things. Also by intuition we come upon fundamental principles. 
We just see them, and if we did not, that would be bad for us. We 
see that two plus two equals four—because we see that a thing is 
what it is, and that one is one, and four ones are four ones. That is 
terribly simple, and so is the double-negative side of the same prin- 
ciple, namely, a thing cannot be and in the same sense at the same 
time not be. We are armed with those principles; and no teacher 
and no science or revelation has taught them to us. So too of the 
first practical principle: The end is to be sought; or, Do good; and 
again, Evil is never to be done. This principle holds for all prac- 
tical life, for cooking, for building, for forming world community, 
for leading a moral life. Nobody so good or wise as to be exempt 
from it. We never learned it, in the sense of learning something at 
our mother’s knee or in school. We see it—and we would be out 
of the human kingdom if we did not “see” it. 

In human knowing we express many matters in judgments. We 
make “statements,” pro or con. We are perpetually putting matters 
together: “John is a man,” and separating them: “John is not an 
atheist.” Each of the statements is either a true or false proposition. 
Then we link statements together in chains or “premises” with due 
conclusions. We “‘see” what follows or fails to follow. When we 
start with the bare proposition, “All men love power,” we do not 
yet see that “All Russians love power.” We have to insert a medh- 
ating proposition such as, “All Russians are men.” 

In inductive or deductive reasoning, the man reasoning must 
“see” what follows. He must “see” that he is to take the next step. 
He cannot go on ad infinitum bringing in new premises. There is 
an inevitable intuitive factor. 

At an early age the child is using the common ways of intellectual 
knowing—by intuitions and by reasonings and by many combina- 
tions of the two. A boy under four mourned the loss of his dog, hit 
by a truck, and the family told him that the dog was in dog heaven. 
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Sometime later, the family was talking about God, and the child 
said, “Where is God?” “In heaven,” was the reply. “Oh,” said the 
boy, “was God hit by a truck, too?” The child was throwing things 
together in some kind of (invalid) reasoning form. 

That is a life natural to man; it consists in sensing, intuiting, and 
reasoning. Each of these is multiple, and they are in multiple ways 
combined. Thus man “knows.” Every normal man also is master of 
much “connatural” knowing; because of his habitual way of acting 
and loving, certain objects of knowledge are especially available to 
him. He “‘lives into” them, and they become congenial to him and 
as if connatured to him. The poet lives into a world less accessible 
to others, and knows that world as others do not. The good man, 
loving justice and charity, lives into and knows those virtues, so 
congenial to him, as an immoral man cannot know them. The poet 
or the good man has open to him knowledge not so readily open 
to all. 

If therefore we are to say that intellectual life may be defensibly 
asserted as the specific end of education, this life itself is seen to 
fall into the outlines suggested in the several preceding pages. 
Where is this life developed? Everywhere in man’s ordinary life; in - 
contemplation, in community life, in homes, at work, at play, at 
school. How is it developed? In a thousand ways: in seeing, hearing 
and imagining, in intuitions, in reasonings, in connatural love-know- 
ings; in organized and unorganized studies in any field whatsoever, 
as arithmetic, history, or music. Such subjects, having far more in- 
tellectual content than those in how to drive a car or make a pie, 
must have priority. School education is limp and next to worthless 
if it does not require such studies of the ordinary student. Studies 
of a stiff and demanding type are good for the student and help 
make him good for his local community and for church and state 
and for any burgeoning world community. If a girl completing high 
school knows how to make pies and drive a car, but is weak in 
arithmetic, history, art and literature, the school has poorly served 
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her, and she will probably have to remain comparatively unedu- 
cated. A modern nation cannot afford a large percentage of poorly 
educated persons. 

Under intellectual life and achievement we include the whole 
gamut of intellectual striving, from the ABC’s to the highest art 
and science, speculative and practical intellectual life on all levels. 
Schools do not initiate us into the habit of knowing how to live as 
persons and as community members; families do this. But schools 
as well as work and play and many agencies help us to carry on this 
habit and develop it. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


Education and Values 


EDUCATION IS A TURNING toward values. It is for values—it has to be. 
As soon as we delete values, we delete education. No values, no edu- 
cation; and where there is real education, there are genuine human 
values. 

Each of those declarations says the same thing. The idea expressed 
may for a moment seem striking, but on second glance it is obvious 
and platitudinous. The idea does have points in its favor. First, it is 
absolutely true, and second, all philosophers, all educators and all 
citizens, when they come to think of it, are in perfect accord in 
accepting it. Besides, it summarizes chapters which went before. 
The idea that education is for values is a restatement of the chapter 
on end-seeking and of that on ends in education. Going for values 
is a going for ends, and, as a phenomenon to be contemplated or 
studied, this going for values falls within the teleological and end- 
seeking datum of all nature and all art. Lastly, education for values - 
and as a turning toward values summarizes the chapters on the 
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teacher and the student which said that education means bringing 
the child up, and the simple word “up” means nothing in the pres- 
ent context if not the child’s development within himself and in 
and with society. 

Education is education in and for values, or it is nothing defensi- 
ble at all. Try to think of a teacher who would be intent on indoc- 
trinating the child in disvalues, in untruth and immorality, and on 
leading him into sucli a disvalue as ill health or imbecility. As I 
wrote these words, a professor was being dismissed from a neighbor- 
ing state university on the charge that in public printed statements 
he had been misleading the student community and was anything 
but a light showing the students the way to truth and good. His 
presence at the university was a disvalue. 

Socrates is the classic example of a teacher charged with mislead- 
ing youths and showing them the way to radicalism, untruths and 
immorality. In his case, the charge was false, and eventually it was 
turned back on his accusers. The charge was the same in the two 
cases—a misleading of youth, an orientation toward evil and un- 
truth. How then are we to know values from disvalues? David asks 
that question (Psalm 4) in these words: “Many say, ‘Who will show 
us good things?’ ”” And he gives a remarkable reply: “The light of 
thy countenance, O Lord, is signed upon us.” 

So far as God gives man direct light on human values, the issue 
does not arise. But schools operate on the theory that God does 
not ordinarily give this direct light. The question then remains, 
how are we to know human values, educational or other? How are 
we to know good things and to know good from evil? That basic 
question must be answered in general theory of values, and the 
answer must be such that it can be carried over without loss into 
the area of educational values. How are we to know good when we 
see it, and so mark it off from evil? How are we to draw the line 
between values and disvalues? Everybody is for value and against 
sin, but how are we to know the one from the other? Obviously this 
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is a question in ethics and over-all theory of values, and a question 
of great relevance to philosophy of education. 

What does it mean—to be “for value”? Before we can discern 
good from evil and value from disvalue, we must know the meaning 
of good or value. To say “for value” is to utter a tautology, since 
good or value is what all things are for. The classic designation of 
“sood” in the first sentence of Aristotle’s Ethics is that “good” is 
beautifully designated as that which all things are for, or at which 
all things aim. Aristotle’s use of the idea “good” shows that his 
complete definition would read: Good is that at which all things 
by nature aim, no matter whether they are artificial rather than 
natural. 

Two brief notes on the definition. First, does Aristotle mean 
‘all’? Absolutely; as he says, every art and every science and every 
action and pursuit aims at some good; one by one they do it, and 
all of them do it; everything does, and all things do. Second, may 
the meaning of “good” be expressed in other terms, or is this thing 
“sood” an irreducible—not capable of being reduced to some other 
idea—and is the word “good” irreplaceable? Reverting in part to our 
chapters on ends, we may say, as Aristotle says, that “good” may be 
expressed as “end.” The “good” at which all things aim is an end, 
and the highest good is the last end (assuming now that there 1s 
such an end not serving as means, but being simply the end). In 
short, “good” and “end” are convertible. 

Is “the end” the only synonym for “good”? Man is aiming by 
nature at the end and at good, and so is everything else. Can end 
and good be otherwise expressed? They certainly can. Aristotle in 
effect says that man seeks to be man, and everything seeks to be 
itself; and St. Thomas carries the principle through when he says: 
“Everything desires to be, in its own mode of being.” Its good and 
the end is being, and being of its own type. Man wants to be, and 
to be man—fundamentally and originally, that is his orientation and 
his good. So too for mosquito or rhinoceros or uranium or the Eng- 
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lish people; each wants to be, and its good is to be in its own type of 
being; the English not desiring to be mosquitos, or uranium to be 
the English. ‘To be in its own type of being is its good and its end. 

The basic good for anything is to be in its type. We add three 
complementary ideas. (1) A double negative from Aristotle: the 
then “proposed new order of society” would in reality mean the de- 
struction of states, but the destruction of the state cannot be the 
good of the state; its good is that which preserves the state: thus 
Anstotle designates instrumental good as that which helps things 
to be (Politics, II, 1-11). (2) A double negative from Aquinas: With 
all its powers, everything resists disintegration, and thus declares 
for being. (3) Augustine is completed by Aquinas: The end-fulfill- 
ment for everything is that it be and fully be. 

All tend to think of good or value primarily and almost exclu- 
sively in its extrinsic meaning: good or value is that which will help 
people to be, or help something to be. And people are right. X is 
good for Y if X will help Y to be and so far as it will help Y to be. 
However, intrinsic good or value is presupposed. Y’s being is Y’s 
intrinsic good. Brown’s being is Brown’s intrinsic good, and Brown 
is good in the intrinsic sense just so far as Brown is. When Brown 
was a child in the womb, Brown was good, and he was good just so 
far as he was. Once born, and growing and developing, Brown was 
somewhat farther than when he was in the womb; seeing, begin- 
ning to think and to talk and to walk, Brown, just so far, was some- 
what more than Brown had been in the womb. Some day it is con- 
ceivable and desirable that Brown will be grown up—and that is 
exactly what the total job of education is aiming at. It is aiming at 
the grown-up Brown and the grown-up Smith and in general at 
the grown-up man. 

Look at education as something that helps the child to grow into 
a man. Education is not something existing in a vacuum, but some- 
thing strictly subordinate to the growth and development of man. 
So far as it helps man to grow and to be, it is—considered as a proc- 
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ess and technique—an extrinsic or instrumental human value: it 
helps man to be, and it helps him just so far. In this sense, education 
is good for and is a value of an instrumental, contributory or ex- 
trinsic kind. Considered as a state of the child’s or man’s being, 
education is something inside man and is an intrinsic value. As an 
intrinsic value, education is primarily an end and not primarily a 
means. It is integral to the child and substantial with him. It is not 
good for, but good in and the good of. It is the bonum honestum 
and simply good; it is good with no strings attached; it does not have 
to serve any other end in order to be a good. It is an end, and it is 
as if the end. The idea of an end which is a good is easily grasped. 
Health is that kind of good; primarily a good, and not primarily 
good as a means. Health is integral to the child’s being and sub- 
stantial with it, and so is education. 

Many goods are like that, primarily ends and not means, and 
they are intrinsic to the person. Aristotle notes (Ethics, Book 1) 
that some goods are only good as means; tools and money; e.g., we 
want them only for use and to help us reach something beyond 
themselves. Some one end, he holds, has to be simply an end, sought 
only for itself. A third type—which includes many good things—is 
both good and good for; we would want it even if it did not lead any 
farther, though in fact it can lead to goods beyond itself; health is 
like that: anyone would want it even if it led no farther, and yet it 
does lead to many goods beyond itself. Pleasure is like that; it is a 
means to many goods, and yet in itself it is an end; and so is knowl- 
edge, and so is virtue, and so is appreciation, and sympathy, and a 
right love. Any of these is good and desirable in itself, and can 
assist us toward other goods. Each of them is both good and good 
for. We have therefore to accept the fact that human values natu- 
rally fall into classifications: 


I. Intrinsic values, and extrinsic or contributory values 
II. Values as ends only, and values as means only and values 
that are both means and ends 
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As a state of man’s being, education is an inner development, and 
is.both good and good for. It is something that man wants and 
something that nature wants, and in this sense is a value in a class 
with health or pleasure or virtue, and like these it can help toward 
additional good things such as friendship, or a good society in the 
family, the church or the state. In another of its common meanings, 
education is totally a means. When people speak of ‘education in 
Canada” or “education in Indiana” they are speaking of education 
as a means to help the child or to help society. They mean the 
whole educational system in that place with its techniques and 
methods and apparatus. In this sense, education is a means and not 
at all an end or terminal value. We want it only as a means. 

As a value, “education” is a bifurcated term. It is a means to 
many good things, and in an analogous sense, it is an end. It is an 
intrinsic and terminal good, and yet a remarkably good means, lead- 
ing to many further goods. As intrinsic and terminal, it is the devel- 
opment and, so far, the perfection of the educated person, though 
not the end of the universe or of society or even of the human 
person. ‘Ihe human person is to be educated; not only society but 
nature demands it, and the person achieving an educated condition 
is achieving his good. The condition of being educated is a quasi 
autonomous end, just as man is a quasi autonomous being and as 
the state in its good condition and achievement is a quasi autono- 
mous end or what Maritain calls an infra-valent end. The same 
holds of man in the good condition and achievement of being 
educated. 

So much for the meaning of good. We must return to the prob- 
lem of how man knows good things; the question asked by David. 
St. John of the Cross said that all values are mine if I just know how 
to manage myself. How can a man do that? Any man in any society 
is knee-deep in potential and actual good things, and his life is in 
the field of choice among values. How is a man to keep on the high 
road to truly human values? 
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Man’s conscious philosophizing has been done historically on 
moral values, and there evidently is a problem of discerning the 
natural and philosophical grounds for allocating some actions and 
objects in the class of moral values, and some ruthlessly in the class 
of disvalues. Actions and objects are what they are, and granted to 
be good in themselves. By what legerdemain do they become 
humanly good? 

Man is called to be fulfilled in his own type or species, and it 
would be odd to say the good of man is not to be man. It is pre- 
cisely this question—what is it to be man?—that all peoples are in 
practice engaged in trying to answer, and this is the value question 
that theorists are engaged in trying to answer. In practice, all are 
trying to be nothing better or worse than men. But it is a perpetual 
and inclusive job, and not a single soul, let alone any whole people, 
brings it off absolutely and once for all. Every man is truly a man, 
but no man expresses totally and fully what it is to be man. Any X 
expresses at once all that it is to be X. Man does not have that 
immediate success and never does have a perfect success. 

Besides being good by nature, man is innately headed for all 
good, for all truth, virtue and beauty. ‘To begin with, he is value- 
rich: he has his own being which is his initial intrinsic value. He 
will add to this, by increase in health and strength, by command 
and use of his powers, by built-in habits: a) of seeking truth, b) of 
knowing how to seek truth, c) of loving rightly and d) knowing how 
to love rightly, and e) of knowing how to give himself with prudence 
and a quasi infinite generosity to the kingdom of persons. Man is 
made to be and totally to be, but is not made to be any other being 
than man himself, and precisely this man. Many actions, objects 
and persons are helping him to be; that is the only way he can go 
on being and growing. In their relation to him, as helping him to 
be, they are good for him. 

In reemphasizing both intrinsic and contributory human values, 
we are bringing to light the basic criterion of human values. At any 
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moment the intrinsic values he has, i.e., his given being and his 
health and virtues, are humanly good precisely because they come 
up to the basic criterion “man”; any other criterion, in order to be 
valid, has to be secondary and reducible to this. Each intrinsic 
human value truly expresses “man” and “what it is to be man.” 
Good health, e.g., does this, so far as it goes; and so do good habits 
of knowing and loving. Many things outside him help him to be; 
e.g., friends, houses, cars, tools of every kind, and money, though 
none of these is convertible into his being, or into his intrinsic 
values. They are nevertheless real human values because they help 
him to be. The measure of their human contributory value is the 
measure in which they help man to be. They cannot help man to be 
unless they fit “man” and come up to this radical criterion “man.” 

“Man” ideally taken is the measure of all human good things. 
What is destructive of the state cannot be the good of the state, and 
what is destructive of man cannot be his good. His good is thereby 
seen to be that which goes with his being. 

It is difficult, sometimes, to know whether an object or an act 
does go with our being, and difficult to know whether object X is 
better than object Y. This difficulty need not shock us. Many things 
in the universe, including many things entering our lives and loves 
and hopes, are hard to know. It is hard to avoid mistakes in simple 
things like addition and subtraction. Man is a terribly complicated 
being, a) in his psychological make-up, b) in his physical make-up 
and c) in his social life with the total body politic and its parts and 
their multiple interrelations. He loves and hates, and is upset by 
many things. Even so, man does fairly well, and we hope that every 
teacher has the good sense to recognize that every primitive is truly 
man; we have not the slightest wish to belittle man or to go with 
those who do so. By three major modern events we have been taught 
to respect man—all over again, and almost more than ever. First, by 
psychological studies emphasizing the basic oneness as well as the 
struggle and anguish of all men. Second, by world political condi- 
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tions which keep telling us that to survive we must know and respect 
all men. Third, by anthropology. Let us cite men who spent their 
lives studying primitive man. Alexander LeRoy spent twenty years 
living with and studying primitives, especially in east Africa, and 
then made his report. He said that he had gone to those peoples in 
1877 with all the prejudices and phobias of his time, thinking them 
a degraded lot, “fetichist peoples, without religion or morality, with 
no family life, stupidly adoring animals, trees, and stones.” After 
twenty years, he had arrived at quite a different view: “The savage! 
The primitive! He is you and I, almost. He is man, often an intel- 
ligent man; it is quite wrong to make his acquaintance and to judge 
him by the fantastic representations made of him by those who 
have never seen him.”? 

Even more famous as a student was Wilhelm Schmidt who went 
back to what we may call primeval man or primitive-primitive man. 
See what Schmidt finally thought of the primitive:? 

“The prehistoric tools and weapons and those of the ethnolog- 
ically oldest peoples of today are alone enough to show that he was 
a vigorous and daring man of action. To begin with, his mental 
powers made their way through nature and analyzed her phenom- 
ena; his synthetic activities mastered her by forming generalizing 
and classificatory ideas; he grasped the conception of cause and 
effect, and then adapted that to the relationship of means to end. 
His means, to effect the ends he desired, were his tools, which he 
invented and used.” 

The primitive is truly man and is trying to be more completely 
man. That is what we must say and all that we may say about any 
of us, whether the Englishman, the Chinaman or the aborigine in 
Australia. The perpetual struggle of man is to become man. 

Therefore when we say that education is a turning toward values 


1 Alexander LeRoy, The Religion of the Primitives. Tr. by Newton Thompson. 
New York: Macmillan, 1922; Preface and p. 175. 

2 Wilhelm Schmidt, The Origin and Growth of Religion. Tr. by H. J. Rose. 
New York: Dial Press, 1931; p. 136. 
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and is for values, the words are plainly tautological. Man is for 
values, and education is for man. And when people say that they 
want the child “‘to get science” or “to get art,” they seem to sup- 
pose that the child could shake science ar art out of a tree or squeeze 
it out of a tube; they seem to think getting an education is like 
getting a hat or a coat. In education, the getting is something far 
more intimate. It is an interior becoming, a growth in values, a rela- 
tive leaving of our primeval stage, a putting off of that anterior and 
quasi empty stage of our being and a development within us of a 
relative fullness of manhood. Nature asks us to cooperate in devel- 
oping the ideal and total man within every man. 

Hence three important if simple truths—that education is inev- 
itably for values and could never otherwise make any sense, that 
the value-growth possible in education is an interior growth and 
could never be an exterior growth, such as that in money or gadgets, 
and that schools are only one place where education can occur. 

A child is not born with an appreciation of music or literature; 
he has to learn this kind of thing, and once he has achieved a sensi- 
tivity for good, this sensitivity is a built-in value, a part of his being, 
integral to him, and not something he puts on and off like his shoes. 
At first he had not intrinsic value, and afterward he actually has it. 
Nobody gives a course labelled “‘sensitivity for esthetic values.” All 
the same, people teach the sensitivity and a child can acquire it. 
If the child is blessed by being raised in a home whose members 
have sensitivity for good things, he will gradually begin to catch up 
with the family, without ever a thought on his part and without 
preaching on the others’ part. If he is born into a community of 
families, neighbors and relatives with a sense for what is good, he 
will get a feel for gopd things. The best music and literature will 
begin to make sense to him, and nothing else will satisfy him. He 
then knows what is good and what is trash. Somehow he has 
achieved standards of taste; and he has taste. He was not born with 
it, but grew into it, and the corresponding good things developed 
within him. This kind of achievement comes on gradually; nobody 
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sees it happening, and it is not subject to measurement. It is an 
incommensurable value, distinctively human, and it is both a ter- 
minal value and a means to other good things. 

“Incommensurable” means a) that this acquired and built-in sen- 
sitivity could not be measured in arithmetical or mathematical 
terms, b) that it could not be measured by some secondary standard 
such as the mores and public opinion or the wishes of the state or 
the dictator, and c) that we could never learn how to make deals 
and trade this sensitivity value for some other value such as health, 
money, reputation or friendship. ‘To say that it is “distinctively 
human” means that it fits man exactly and precisely as man, and 
much more intimately and properly than does his hat or some pow- 
der on his nose. 

Consider ways in which this radically human value could be side- 
tracked and negated; for example, by radio and television programs, 
by movies and comics, by much of the teaching in homes and per- 
haps by some in schools. Because homes do a bad job of it, some 
teachers may, as if to make up the loss, become romantic and ec- 
static about this value of sensitivity for esthetic values, and the last 
state of the child becomes worse than the first. We must emphasize 
nevertheless that education is for values, including this particular 
value. 

We are ringing the changes on the “built-in” character of intrin- 
sic values, and we need to do so. People are prone to think of educa- 
tion as plastered on from outside, especially when they see education 
in terms of hours spent in class and years spent in school and meas- 
ure it in credits and top it off with a degree which itself is measured 
in terms of hours, years and credits. Education is a value and a very 
human value, and therefore can be measured only by the most hu- 
man and elusive standard, namely by “man” himself taken as stand- 
ard and measure. 

Consider science as another example of human value in education. 
In what sense is science a human value, and does education exist 
for science as a value? In its first and basic existence and in its first 
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and basic meaning, science is something that happens in a person, 
and not something that happens in a book or a test tube or a space 
ship, and thus it is primarily human and humanizing. Science first 
of all is something that comes to be in Newton’s or Einstein’s mind 
and is a perfection of that mind and sooner or later is the perfection 
of many minds. Mind is made to know. Not knowing is its imper- 
fection and is a kind of non-existence of mind. By knowing, it is 
developed more and more, and exists more and more. ‘Think of the 
dummy who does not know and perhaps cannot know. This “does 
not know” or “cannot know” is a gap in the man’s being. White- 
head said that evil is “things at cross purposes.” Not knowing the 
ordinary things available to be known is the evil of mind. Mind’s 
orientation is to know, and not to remain in primal nescience. 
Modern science is one of history’s most remarkable instances of 
“knowing.” Take what we know for generations about the structure 
and working of the cell. Aristotle, a great biologist, lacked this 
scientific knowledge, and anyone now having it has a perfection of 
being that Aristotle did not have. Having it is a human value, some- 
thing fitting our nature and our being. Having this knowledge is 
both a terminal value and a means. Everyone knows that science as 
knowledge and as the perfection of human mind is an end, and 
everyone knows that it can help us toward other goods such as 
health and happiness. Within science-as-value is a particular means- 
value, since scientific knowledge can lead to further scientific knowl- 
edge. From this point of view, scientists speak of the heuristic value 
of science: once achieved, science helps to make additional discov- 
eries. But we are interested in science in its most proper meaning, as 
a development and perfection of man. This intrinsic and spiritual 
value is possible, at least in an inchoate form, in school children. 
‘That science cuts the roots from under subjectivism was a thesis 
held by Dewey as well as by Pope Pius XII. So far as scientific 
method dominates the layman’s thinking, science has the additional 
value of helping us to square with things. Yet as everybody observes, 
some persons trained ngorously in scientific procedures such as 
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mathematics or physics fail to respect evidence in other areas, are 
greenhorns on political problems, and fond of easy absolutes re- 
garding persons and controversial social issues. In such instances, 
there is no transfer of abilities. 

Let us return to the tautology, “education is for values.” The 
task that each man and each society has in hand—naturally and 
perpetually—is to develop an over-all sensitivity for human values 
of all kinds. That is mankind’s task and education’s task. Subtly and 
inevitably, though as a rule unconsciously as well as inarticulately, 
man knows that his being is his good—see how he fights things 
thought to be destructive of his being. Why then does not every 
man and every society naturally and unfailingly grow to full stature? 
Many things get in the way. Serious among these evils or “things 
in the way” is a twin set of evils, one of which consists in taking 
means as ends: e.g., taking money or honor or pleasure as the end; 
and the other consists in taking a secondary standard of values as 
primary, or even of adopting a false standard. 

Here we acclaim man “adequately and objectively taken” as the 
basic and inclusive standard of human values of all types, intrinsic 
and contributory, and cognitive, social, moral, esthetic, and health 
values. But man often substitutes some secondary standard for that 
primary one. ‘Throughout a whole society he can at least act as if 
he took increase in wealth as the basic and all-inclusive standard 
and end; or act as if political power should have this ranking posi- 
tion. Again, the dictator tells people what to do, what to promote 
in arts and sciences, what to study in schools and to what extent; he 
takes himself as the law and measure of good in human life. The 
dictator as standard may even receive a conscious formulation, e.g., 
in Mussolini’s axiom, ‘‘All in the state, nothing outside the state,” 
or in Hobbes’s teaching that until the commonwealth took over, 
there was no good or evil, no merit or demerit, and no just or unjust. 
The king decides all questions of human values. 

Positivism puts the nght foot forward, wishing to find out what 


3 Thomas Hobbes, Leviathan, Part One, ch. 13. 
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various groups do in fact value; it seeks a statistical report. But it 
errs when it holds that such a report is all we can know. It says that 
what people value, the people do value, and that is all there is to it. 
_ This opinion leads not only to the notion that good depends on 
what people take to be good, but leaves itself open to the dictator’s 
power and whim. ‘That a bare positivism in the field of values has 
no defense against dictatorship was a point made in the appendix 
to the final edition of his works by the distinguished German jurist, 
Gustav Radbruch, who had learned by bitter experience that mere 
positivism was capitulation to Hitler.* 

Without knowing it, some persons turn democratic majorities 
into absolutes, and ask us to convert a possibly arbitrary standard 
of values into something radical and ne plus ultra. Democracy is 
thought or even said to generate standards of good and evil. 

A closely related problem is set by the mores, the customary ways 
of judging values and of acting. For the mores to become a law of 
action and a standard of values is routine practice and is sure to 
come about, above all among primitives. Much the same effect is 
reached by public opinion, say in an isolated village or when public 
opinion is stepped up by modern communications. People do not 
know what to do then except to line up and go along. Their neigh- 
bors act that way and perhaps their ancestors have acted that way. 
Hence for the educational and total good of society the importance 
of good and justified customs among primitives or others. But the 
mores, whether they are assumed or are repeated every hour on 
the hour, cannot justify themselves. 

The most nefarious of all standards that men attempt to apply 


# Gustav Radbruch, Rechtsphilosophie. Fourth and final edition, Stuttgart, 
1950; pp. 352-355. Gustav Radbruch, “Die Erneuerung des Rechts,” Die 
Wandlung, II (1947). 

5 Mrs. Agnes E. Meyer is one of those persons of good will, but confused mind, 
who try to convert democratic choices into absolutes. See Agnes E. Meyer, 
“Are our Public Schools doing their Job?” Atlantic Monthly, v. 182 (Feb. 1949), 
and cf. Leo R. Ward, Religion in All the Schools. Notre Dame, Ind., 1960; 
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to values is the Machiavellian. The prince was advised by Machi- 
avelli® to seek his own advantage, no matter what. “‘And, therefore, 
he must have a mind disposed to adapt itself according to the 
wind, and as variations of fortune dictate, and, as I said before, not 
deviate from what is good, if possible, but be able to do evil if con- 
strained .. . in the actions of men, and especially of princes, from 
which there is no appeal, the end justifies the means.” 

Throughout this book as well as in this chapter on education and 
values, we make the following assumptions. First, that in the educa- 
tional and the general human realm, man is the central and core 
value; the top priority value is not science or art or history or the 
state itself, but man. Second, that man himself is the standard of 
human values, which means that, in order to be humanly good, 
things outside him and inside him have to measure up to him, and 
not he to them: they are not the standard and measure of human 
good; he is that standard and measure. Third, that an unacceptable 
standard, e.g., Machiavellian expediency, is seen to be unacceptable 
because it can never square with man: it attempts to turn things 
around and to sacrifice man to the advantage of some person or 
group. Fourth, at times men use secondary standards such as the 
mores and the voice of the people, and our assumption is that any 
such standard is defensible only so far as and because it lines up 
with the radical standard of human values. 

The battlecries of modern times have been freedoms and rights. 
Men and whole societies act by these battlecries and guide their 
sacrifices by them. Men and societies so acting and so guiding their 
conduct, in education or elsewhere, are nght. In education, in pol- 
itics and in religion the “freedoms and nghts of man” standards 
and the “dignity of man” standards are so close to the basic stand- 
ard, “man,” that they must be regarded as justified in themselves. 


6 Machiavelli, The Prince; c. 18. 


CHAPTER NINE 


Reverence in Education 


ONCE IN A WHILE we meet some one who is deeply respectful toward 
man, toward the smallest child, some one who seems really to be 
awed in the presence of either a child or of old men and women, 
and who listens with real attention when anyone speaks. Human 
concerns are sacred to him, arid the human enterprise is a wonderful 
thing as it passes before his eyes. 

He might be humble in contemplating even a clod. Others than 
poets have seen beauty in clouds and stars; and some see beauty in 
every mind and every face. At times we take “common people” to 
be as stodgy as ourselves, and then all of a sudden we stumble unto 
riches and heights in them. The “ordinary” man is found asking 
great questions and seeing more than philosophers suppose. As I 
came out of a glorious young walnut grove on a June day and saw 
a janitor seated on cement steps eating his lunch, it was obvious 
that to mention beauty and loveliness to him would only embarrass 
him. I said, “Good morning! Fine morning!” He said, “Lovely, 
perfectly lovely.” 
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First we shall consider the kind of thing that reverence is, using 
much from Dr. von Hildebrand who was born for the subject and 
gave years of study to it. Reverence, he says, is an attitude coloring, 
as irreverence is an attitude discoloring, our view of everything, and 
above all our understanding and even the possibility of our really 
understanding anything. The child looks on things with reverence; 
his native tendency is to see them as they are and let them speak for 
themselves. Many of us get between ourselves and things and see 
them only through our self-love and self-importance, through what 
von Hildebrand calls our concupiscent selves. We fail to abandon 
ourselves to the object and its value. The same can happen in our 
attitude toward persons. Some individuals claw at persons, at their 
bodies, and minds and freedoms. ‘They lack the sense and habit of 
reverence. 

The irreverent man is full of pride. He approaches things with a 
slap-on-the-back swagger, a presumptuous and sham superiority; he 
thinks he sees through everything at one look; he answers difficult 
questions offhand as if he knew all answers from the beginning of 
the world; though he studies little, he propounds at once a solution 
for the most complicated social and political issues. He avoids hard 
persistent study, and yet by a real infatuation he feels prepared to 
answer everything. He is blithely uncomprehending, a man without 
yearning and longing for the truth and good of reality, and perhaps 
is filled up, like a character in Faust, with a feeling of “how won- 
drously far he has gone.” Love may have a kind of infinity about it, 
and the world itself have inexhaustible truths to be drawn upon, 
but one would never guess it by observing the irreverent man who 
knows little of wonder or of solid repentance. For him the world 
is flattened out and of one dimension. “Lord, that I may see,” and 
“Be merciful to me, a sinner,” make little sense to him. “Oh, the 
depth of the riches of the wisdom and of the knowledge of God! 


1 Dietrich von Hildebrand, Fundamental Moral Attitudes. New York: Long- 
mans, Green, 1950; pp. 5-15. 
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How incomprehensible are his judgments and unsearchable his 
ways!” ‘The irreverent man takes St. Paul’s words as rhetoric. | 
The second type is “the blunt, concupiscent man” who gets in 
his own way and cannot know himself or see things and judge 
values. He seeks what is agreeable to him and to see whether things 
are useful to him. Only he is an end, other persons and things are 
necessarily and only nfeans. Results such as these follow. One, he 
moves around “in a perpetual egospasm.” Two, he cannot put 
things off at a distance to see them in their true light; there is no 
space between him and them. Three, he cannot be inwardly silent 
and receptive to being and value: he is too attentive to his con- 
cupiscent self just as the man of pride is too attentive to his con- 

ceited self. There is something between the man and reality. 

The man possessing reverence moves in a different world, “free 
from this egospasm.” He leaves to being a space to be itself, and to 
value the chance to declare itself. He understands the fundamen- 
tally serious side of Margaret Fuller’s words, “I guess I can accept 
the world.” He does accept it. He has the good sense and good 
manners to let things speak and he knows that the world is greater 
than he is. Above all, he is able to see—to see the being, and value 
and structure and meaning of what he encounters. 

In another work? the same author speaks more directly on the 
relation of the reverent attitude to the work of education. Though 
he is speaking of higher education, what he says has relevance to 
all levels. He remarks that a man or a school of thought may get 
tied up in a method and a set of concepts or even in a set of words, 
and thereafter the devotee has to stick with those concepts or words 
and develop the method as a thing in itself. Freedom and explora- 
tion and any real seeing are inhibited. A set of concepts or a method 
has taken over. He then fails to consult reality, or as Whitehead 
remarked, educators are scared of facts; faced with reality and facts, 


2—D. von Hildebrand, The New Tower of Babel. New York: Kenedy, 1953; 
pp. 92 ff., 132-139. 
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they might have to change their methods and concepts and their 
minds. One has to be reverent toward things, and faults of char- 
acter get in the way: frivolity and perpetual trifling—and do not 
these occur on all levels of teaching?—and prejudice, and lack of 
thoroughness. Such faults radically damage the power to know. 

The skeptic and pessimist are the most completely hobbled. The 
skeptic resents the objectivity and autonomy of things, and the 
pessimist, whether or not his condition is congenital, feels that all 
is evil and falsehood. The pessimist feels that society is going to 
the dogs, that there never was such an evil time, that all is lost, and 
that man is doomed. He sees the worst, which of course is fairly 
bad. It is doubtful whether such a man or woman should be em- 
ployed as teacher or school administrator. Youth looks in another 
direction, and so does life. The defeatist skeptic or pessimist is 
going to be a warped schoolmaster. 

Von Hildebrand continues: ““This is the attitude of the radical 
skeptic, be he called Gorgias or otherwise, or that of the relativist 
who repeats with deep satisfaction the absurd thesis of the relativ- 
ity of all values. In face of such minds no arguments are of the 
slightest value, however convincing they may be: they will not 
admit the convincing power of argument... . The right attitude is 
precisely the opposite of metaphysical indolence, a certain winged 
alertness of the mind, peculiar to the humbly loving, reverent per- 
sonality, in contrast to the merely concupiscent self.” 

Let us proceed now to consider an idea closely related to what 
von Hildebrand has just said. As students and their teachers become 
more mature, a certain skepticism makes sense and is even neces- 
sary. Credere et bene dubitare—believe and yet be able to be a good 
doubter or at least a questioner—is like a sacred formula. This for- 
mula is literally asserted and is much used by Thomas Aquinas and 
possibly by many before him. But the child comes to school much 
as he comes to his mother’s knee, expecting answers and truth and 
not methodical doubt; and as the late G. K. Chalmers said in The 
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Republic and the Person, American youths entering college are 
intellectually and in regard to ideas still like children, and therefore 
to throw them at once into courses in advanced skepticism is unjust 
to them and their parents and is little if any good to society. 

Keep the two sides; keep a balance and sanity. Put the matter in 
G. K. Chesterton’s words: 


“If our life is ever really as beautiful as a fairy-tale, we shall 
have to remember that all the beauty of a fairy-tale lies in this: 
that the prince has a wonder which just stops short of being 
fear. If he is afraid of the giant, there is an end of him; but also 
if he is not astonished at the giant, there is an end of the fairy- 
tale. ‘he whole point depends upon his being at once humble 
enough to wonder, and haughty enough to defy. So our attitude 
to the giant of the world must not merely be increasing delicacy 
or increasing contempt: it must be one particular proportion 
of the two—which is exactly right. We must have in us enough 
reverence for all things outside us to make us tread fearfully on 
the grass. We must also have enough disdain for all things out- 
side us, to make us, on due occasion, spit at the stars... . Man 
must have just enough faith in himself to have adventures, and 
just enough doubt of himself to enjoy them.’ 


Are we therefore saying that reverence and religion are identical? 
Not at all. As Guizot said of Catholicism in particular, religion 1s 
the great school of reverence and respect. Reverence is so closely 
related to religion that the latter cannot exist without the former, 
but reverence can exist without the immediate and conscious wor- 
ship of God being included. In worship, man stands before God 
and is reverential, but in reverence itself man also stands before 
man and before being and is reverential. Any normal child or man 
has to stand worshiping before God or some gods; any man and any 
group, even if unwilling, worships. Hence the importance of being 
circumspect about the object of worship. 


3G. K. Chesterton, Orthodoxy (1908), ch. 7, “The Eternal Revolution.” 
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A teacher has the function of communicating to the student a 
sense of reverence, and by teacher we mean the schoolteacher, the 
parent, and the pastor. We communicate this sense best in two 
ways. First we do it by living, deeply in our own being, a sense of 
reverence and thus becoming incarnate examples of the attitude of 
reverence. Students then naturally imitate that attitude and sense. 
The person not reverential toward learning or toward the school 
or toward tradition in the history of civilization and the lives of 
primitives, or toward science or poetry, is a poor risk as a teacher. 
The person who is grumpy and fault-finding, constantly deflating 
persons and institutions, is a dubious asset as a teacher. We should 
respect man’s condition which is far from all sunbeams; and a dozen 
teachers or a hundred or seven hundred teachers in a school need a 
way to let off steam. Griping among themselves is good for them, 
but strictly among themselves. They should have the good sense 
never to carry their professional troubles such as salary and tenure 
into the lives of the students. ‘They are to communicate a sense of 
reverence, and to do this they had best make reverence for their 
work a depth reality. 

The second way to communicate reverence is in the choice and 
handling of materials. Children are natural hero worshipers. They 
like stories about saints, adventurers, war heroes, athletic supermen, 
mountain climbers, kings, conquerors of space, and fairy godmoth- 
ers, and if they cannot do better, they will adopt Hollywood stars, 
sometimes even calling them by name and recognizing them on 
appearance. Real heroes are in order, and children can be helped to 
understand why a hero is a hero. On the other hand, our children 
know all the scandals, local and foreign. But if a teacher must refer 
to a scandal, his tone makes all the difference. It would be an awful 
thing for a parent’s or teacher’s tone to suggest that scandal is nor- 
mal and that good and evil are all the same. 

From their infancy, children are prompted by an insatiable en- 
thusiasm to know the world which is so big, and varied, and beau- 
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tiful, and good. They want definite and final answers to all their 
questions. It is not right to put them off as if their nature, prodding 
them to try to know, were suspect and to be driven underground; 
and it would never do to deceive them. Soon the normal child 
should be allowed to see that there are mysteries all around us. 
Mysteries—things not yet known, and perhaps not humanly know- 
able. Gradually the child can be eased into the real world which 
remains mysterious. ‘he parent or teacher knows that is what the 
universe is and the child must be led out of the merely wonderful 
into the mystery-ful. He presumes that parents and teachers under- 
stand everything, and it would be shattering for a sixth grade child 
to be told bluntly how ignorant we are, parents and teachers, clergy- 
men, doctors and scientists. College students must be introduced 
with prudence to the ultimate mystery in ordinary things—in life, in 
biological conception, in sense knowing and intellectual knowing, 
and in joy and love. Psychologists say that groups such as the South 
Africans, if brought too quickly into new and unaccustomed ways, 
are in psychological danger. The same holds for the child. The 
human person is a delicate balance. Easy does it—don’t jar him. 
At every stage, give the child breathing time. Let him live into nov- 
elty; don’t throw him into it. He will be old soon enough. As parents 
and teachers we must often take the next step with him, and we 
must take it in an almost worshipful manner. 

The child has to become used to being alone, and used to the 
mystery of his own being and to reverence for himself and for all 
things. If given a chance, his own presence and subjectivity will 
begin to awaken to him. Let us express the matter in the following 
way. Even the pre-school child soon begins to sense his oneness with 
others; and when he starts to school this sense will grow on him, 
especially if he is from a one-child family. Then some moment, 
perhaps when he wakes up in the morning, his own presence and 
aloneness may dawn on him. We do not say “begin to dawn on 
him,” since we think this event happens all in one sudden intuition. 
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Though the great questions—“Who am I?” and “What am I?” will 
never be answered, they are to be asked with wonder and reverence, 
and the questions and attempted answers must live with the child 
and then with the adult. Pascal said that we try to hide from our- 
selves and that man is afraid to look at his own self and his alone- 
ness. ‘hat is too true, above all in a pragmatic-minded nation and 
a dynamist age; in our country, all this is complicated by a high 
degree of mobility, so that many people never do settle down. We 
keep on the go. Home is where our hat is off. One does not recall 
that contemplation was ever recommended by Dewey, our most 
notable educational spokesman. All the same, contemplation en- 
ables a man to look on the world as the first and basic wonder, and 
on himself as a mystery, and to do all this with a fundamental rev- 
erence. “Be still,” says the Lord, “and see that I am God’ 47An 
anonymous author stated the desirable attitude: “The radical con- 
viction of, and religious feeling toward, all that is divine in oneself 
and others.” In The Aims of Education Whitehead said the foun- 
dation of reverence is the perception “that the present holds within 
itself the complete sum of existence, backwards and forwards, that 
whole amplitude of time, which is eternity.” 

The child has an almost innate sense of reverence, yet a sense of 
reverence that is to be fostered and nourished. The prayer of the 
Church for blessing a home asks the Lord to send a holy angel to 
stand guard over the home, and to cherish, protect, visit and defend 
all who dwell in it. The reverence of which we speak would serve to 
cherish and protect the child, building a kind of wall and home 
about him. Protect him from what? From the profanation of him- 
self or of any thing else. From impertinence (von Hildebrand’s 
word), and uppishness and freshness toward his own being or any 
other. The Greeks said that “hybris,” an uppishness and freshness 
toward the gods, was a profanation sure to be punished lethally and 


aPsalm 45321. 
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at once. The child or man uppish and profane toward reality is 
punished: he is cocksure and impertinent, and that is punishment 
enough. 

Reverence does not stand as a thing in itself. We have to ask 
“Reverence toward what?” It cannot merely be reverence for rev- 
erence, and so far we have only emphasized reverence for being or 
reality and have failed to specify. ‘The matters to be particularized 
in this connection are quasi infinite, but we shall name some classes 
of them. 

A. Toward schools and learning. A teacher who has little respect 
for schools should not be teaching, and the parent failing in respect 
for learning is little help to schools and teachers and to the child’s 
school education. The teacher needs to respect this school in which 
he is working, and needs to know in a real way the schools of the 
nation and to respect them, granting of course. their faults, but 
zealous for remedies. If he is a teacher in a public school, he needs 
to know and respect the private and parochial school systems, and 
teachers in either of those systems are obliged to reciprocate the 
compliment. ‘To knock down one system or the other is an act of 
irreverence and is unworthy of a teacher. In the nature of the case 
a teacher is doing a constructive work. 

Joined to that object of reverence is knowledge or learning. This 
is the central thing to be sought and done in any school, and a 
teacher for one moment irreverent toward it is unworthy of his pro- 
fession. We have remarked that the teacher ought to have a pro- 
found hatred of hokum, above all in himself. Man is a lover and 
seeker of truth, and in this regard the teacher is a stepped-up man. 
Knowledge is a house of many mansions and many huts, all of which 
are to be honored. This is so because knowledge is so close to man, 
so vital and natural to him. The ancients and medievals were con- 
vinced that the life of conceptualization and grasping universals, of 
judging, of intuitions and of reasonings is the life proper and specific 
to man, and with the help of the quasi infinite developments of 
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science, modern man has no temptation to junk that conviction. 

B. A second object of reverence is goodness and right love. Mak- 
ing fun of goodness and cheapening love, as is sometimes done in 
movies and T’V and the press, is intolerable. It tends to destroy 
reverence. Any suggestion in the home or school or church or in 
communications that one thing is as good as another, that there is 
no basic difference between good and evil, is an evil kind of educat- 
ing. Adam and Eve, according to God,® thought they would move 
the markers of good and evil and put them where they pleased; the 
attempt to do so was the first sin. We do badly when we try the 
same thing, when we teach that “it’s all the same,” that “it all 
depends,” that “some do and some don’t,” that truth or good is 
absolutely relative. Taking the edge off the rightness of good and of 
a pure love—this is a sin whether in parents or teachers or those en- 
gaged in communications or otherwise affecting the life of children. 

C. Close to the area just mentioned is reverence for science. Why 
this in particular? For a common reason: Science is knowledge and 
is a characteristic product of the human spirit, and to disrespect 
science 1s to disrespect man. Also for the special reason that science 
is the most assured product of modern man; in a way, it is the great- 
est achievement, having run away from all others. We do not dero- 
gate from the real achievement of modern struggles for political, 
economic and social democracy, and for religious and academic free- 
dom. Those struggles are great and the qualified achievements are 
great. But they are surely less concrete than are the achievements 
of science, and less characteristically modern. In each case, rever- 
ence 1s the word. 

“Science” is a magic word, but reverence is to be shown for any 
kind and bit of knowledge. Even that on the sense level is literally 
a revealing and unveiling, and is to be respected by man who is com- 
mitted by nature to seek knowledge and by his condition to live by 


SiCenesis, C113 2).5. 
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knowledge. Rev. Walter Ong, S.J., is far from over-statement when 
he says: “We must work out a worldview which is thoroughly Chris- 
tian and which also operates in close, imaginative, sympathetic, cre- 
ative association with the facts of cosmic development, for this de- 
velopment is God’s work and something humbly to be reverenced.” 

D. It is a trial for some persons to reverence poetry and art; they 
are on the alert when anyone is called a poet and are ready to suspect 
him. Insensitive to esthetic values and perhaps to beauty, they feel 
called on to pooh-pooh art and poetry. This is unfortunate, espe- 
cially if they are teachers, since their professional task is to help 
introduce young people to all truths and values. The desirable thing 
is reverence along with appreciation. Falling short in the ability to 
appreciate, they should force themselves to admit a defect in their 
make-up. 

E. It is a trial for the markedly conservative soul to show reverence 
for man’s long and continuing struggles for freedom. The more 
liberal soul is at times jittery on the side of freedoms, but at least 
he knows that the long and many-nationed fight for freedom is 
something that moves mountains. Every soul is called by nature and 
grace to respect that fight. On the other hand, the liberal needs to 
know that mere revolution is an evil thing which, if it must some- 
times be suffered, is a last desperate resort. ‘There are two sides to 
the question; let us call their respective values tradition and free- 
dom; and every man, whatever his social and political preferences, 
is asked to respect and serve both of these values. 

In general, what we reverence is man and nature and God; it is 
reality, it is things as they are and things as they ideally could be. 
For a moment put the emphasis on man. We honor eggheads and 
illiterate peasants and literate fishermen. We honor work and 
workers, organized and unorganized, and if we are workers we try 
to honor wealthy men, owners and capitalists. We honor men of 
other nations, other faiths, other races. 

In our nation we have nearly one million teachers. These cannot 
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all be comparable to great scientists, great artists, great saints. But 
all can learn from these greats. ‘Take our notable literary artist, 
Willa Cather. Hers was a contemplative and dedicated soul far 
beyond the ordinary good teacher, but teachers can learn from her 
dedication and from her deep respect for everything falling within 
her vocation. Willa Cather spent months contemplating characters, 
locales, and ideas. What we emphasize is her deep respect for the 
people about whom she wrote; as the professionals might say, her 
respect for her materials. Her “Neighbor Rosicky” is a plain dirt 
farmer before whom Willa Cather stood in awe. Willa Cather 
stood at a respectful distance from Rosicky, allowing him to be. 
The same element shows up in all her work. She was reverential 
toward the persons, times and places she wrote about, and she came 
close to saying just that. Regarding her Shadows on the Rock, the 
question raised (she said) by reviewers was why she did not write 
about the early Canadian fur traders and the hardships and perils 
of backwoods life. It was evident what she was writing about— 
pioneers trying to save French graces on a frozen rock in the wilder- 
ness. Her reply showed that she knew and had the profoundest 
respect for the materials: the time and place and people. She said® 
that she had lived among the people and studied the extant letters 
and the reports of the governors general to the King of France; she 
said that not only those records, but the life of the people still to this 
day, showed the people trying to save a French way of life; above 
all, she said, the nuns, with whom she lived for some months, were 
still trying to save French customs. 

What we are emphasizing is respect and reverence, whether on 
the part of creative artist or scientist or parent or any other teacher. 
As if by a divine vocation we are called to reverence man and things. 
We want parent-teachers and schoolteachers to honor and respect 
men everywhere, to honor and respect the achievements of man, the 


6 Willa Cather, Saturday Review of Literature, viii (Oct. 17, 1931), p. 216. 
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sufferings of man, and his anxiety and anguish. All are called to this 
task. We may justifiably honor things only according to their worth 
and thus we must allow for levels of honor and respect. If any one 
cares to say that “honor and respect” and reverence add up to a 
shallow philosophy, we reply that it is a fundamental and ultimate 
realism and a fundamental and ultimate democracy. We wish that 
we ourselves and all of mankind had the insight and courage to go 
the whole way with men so completely reverential as Schweitzer 
and St. Francis. ‘This saint had the greatest respect for God and for 
man, but he did not stop there. He made friends with birds and 
fish and the wolf, and addressed one of his noblest poems to 
Brother Sun. Perhaps it was because he was on such friendly terms 
with God that St. Francis had a sense of reverence for everything 
in creation. Or perhaps it was because he understood his own insig- 
nificance. Instead of bouncing us off as some churchmen do, St. 
Francis leaves us praying, “Lord, that I may see.” Here is one of 
his poems, often called the Prayer of St. Francis: 


Lord, make me an instrument of peace. 
Where there is hatred, let me sow love. 
Where there is injury, let me sow pardon. 
Where there is doubt, let me sow faith. 
Where there is despair, let me sow hope. 
Where there is darkness, let me sow light. 
Where there is sadness, let me sow joy. 
Divine Master, grant that I may not so much seek 
To be consoled as to console, 

To be understood as to understand, 

To be loved as to love. 

For it is in giving that we receive, 

It is in pardoning that we are pardoned, 

It is in dying that we are born to eternal life. 


We have said irreverence is insolent and uppish, and in human 
affairs irreverence can be insulting. Some advertising is like that, 
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especially that on television. Not only is it bad music and bad art, 
but it is insulting and irreverent; in effect it tries to cheapen life and 
man, to deflate love and work and play. We do not refer to the 
rigged and fixed programs, or to faked applause. We refer to the 
over-selling, and the fellow, slicked up to perfection and with a 
college degree, who is trying to make us believe things which he cer- 
tainly does not believe: e.g., about filters or soaps or beers. He is 
unfortunately hurting himself and many people. T'wo friends of 
mine wrote scripts for ads. Both quit. One quit because she said the 
writer of billboard ads was supposed to submerge intelligence, her 
own and the customers’, and the other quit because she said she 
was asked to do drivel for radio scripts. 

Our point is that men can readily, under various pressures of busi- 
ness or politics as well as of their own pride, be irreverent toward 
persons and society. The editor of Woman’s Home Companion 
said at the White House Conference on Children in 1960 that 
woman is not so ignorant as radio and television experts suppose. 
Perhaps she was wrong; perhaps people are ignorant and stupid, 
but even at that we ought to find ways of dealing reverently with 
them. At times this is difficult. It is one thing to air “funny-people” 
programs, and quite another to belittle any human being in any 
circumstances. Making fun of people—this is never allowed. The 
sophisticated magazines and programs on the air have to walk a 
narrow path. Some of our biggest-selling magazines seem to this 
reader to be fresh and even to be insolent; they cannot resist the 
temptation to be clever at the expense of the human being. T. S. 
Matthews is taking it out on a particular journal when he says in 
his autobiography; Name and Address,‘ that the journal in question 
is guilty of “distortions, suppressions and slanting,” and when he 
says that its tone is “bumptious, impertinent, adolescent.” These 
qualifiers nevertheless report the kind of things we have in mind, 


7'T. S. Matthews, Name and Address. New York: Simon and Schuster, 1960; 
Ppiita sy 27a 
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whether irreverent cleverness occurs in this or that journal, and on 
this or that program. 

We said that it is one thing to have catchy and bright shows and 
journalism and to make the most of sophisticated programs, but 
another thing altogether to belittle human beings in any circum- 
stances; and we repeat that making fun of people is never allowed. 
The universe of things as well as the human being and its universe 
is demanding something else of us, something more human, and 
quasi divine. Deflated, defeated people have no place teaching us 
in homes or schools or churches or in communications or on the 
stage. Of course, we laugh with people and we laugh at them, too, 
because they are funny. Above all we laugh at ourselves; incidentally, 
though, we cannot make fun of ourselves, and, so far, have to take 
ourselves seriously. But to make fun of other people is verboten. It 
would be terrible for children to get the impression from our total 
teaching in society that it is all right and is really amusing to make 
fun of people. 


CHAPTER TEN 


The Values in a Liberal Education 


REGARDING EDUCATION these points are decisive: that it be, and that 
it be good, and that it be available to all. More than almost any 
other nation, America has tried to see to this last. It is true that 
availability does not automatically mean education, and that re- 
quiring all to go to school and to be “in” or “at” school for many 
years is not equivalent to seeing to education for all. It is naive to 
assume that more money, federal or other, automatically means 
better education. Part of the difficulty is expressed in the saying that 
you can lead a horse to water, but you can’t make him drink. Many 
other factors raise problems; e.g., the methods, the ends, the possi- 
ble leadership, and dedication. 

In a way, liberal education is in the same boat as education. We 
want it to be, to be good and to be available. People talk today 
about making “college education” available to all, and the com- 
missioner for education in the state of New York has recommended 
that college education be made available in that state to all who 
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can profit by it. Such an ideal is more and more in people’s minds, 
and it will be more and more realized. Why so? Mainly because 
people know that college education, at least up to now, “‘pays,” 
meaning that it pays in both a financial and a social sense. Few, 
however, unless starry-eyed realists such as Robert M. Hutchins 
have urged the ideal of liberal education for all. Most Americans 
long ago abandoned the notion of liberal education and they scarce- 
ly bother their heads about the question. The whole situation has 
changed. Of the comparatively few who went to college in the 
1870's and 1880’s, perhaps a notable percentage received consider- 
able liberal education, but at least from the latter decade the de- 
mand for vocational training swept America. Of course, most col- 
leges and even some ex professo technical schools such as Massa- 
chusetts Institute of ‘Technology have revived and revitalized the 
idea of liberal education. The non-technical high school always 
has liberal offerings in music and literature. Colleges at some large 
universities take seriously the ideal of liberal studies. The University 
of Chicago has had a program in the four main areas of human 
knowledge; Columbia features a program in great civilizations; 
Stanford requires of all freshmen an introduction to the history of 
the Western world. Most small colleges for women, especially those 
operated by nuns, are strong on liberal education, though in the 
financial and vocational squeeze they too find it difficult not to 
compromise. And yet, liberal education has been cut down to size, 
and programs in liberal learning are among the obvious casualties 
in American education. 

Remarkable among revivals of liberal study in America is that 
among adult groups. The Hutchins and Adler “Great Books” idea 
in education and the Hutchins “Great Conversation” idea are basic 
to real education; no theorist or practitioner would be so obscur- 
antist as to refuse the revelations vouchsafed to mankind by man 
himself and stored in great books of Occident and Orient or refuse 
mankind’s “great conversation.” ‘To shut off this source of light 
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would be to try to begin again as if man were a primitive. ‘The scores 
of Great Books units set up following Hutchins’ battlecries are 
good things, much like Chatauqua of fifty years ago, and they have 
many of the same difficulties. ‘They are not much organized; they 
cannot always pay anyone for conducting them; for part of their 
clientele they depend on sentimental hangers-on, and they depend 
absolutely on a not always forthcoming local leadership. Yet they 
succeed, and where they are succeeding best is with the personnel of 
corporations. Groups of men in management are now aware that 
we are in the unhappy position of not knowing what man has 
thought and what man has known for centuries. Nevertheless, we 
poorly educated professors, businessmen, professional men, clergy- 
men, and military men are the ones who have to make great deci- 
sions. An ad hoc practical and technical education leaves us unpre- 
pared to meet problems. 

Some corporations are even setting up great-books studies, and 
within a given corporation, men have several advantages in such a 
venture. First, they are a homogeneous group. Next, they can organ- 
ize for purposes of liberal study, and lastly they can pay an educated 
professional leader who is equipped to keep the work on a high level. 
These liberal studies among business men are the most promising 
new thing in liberal studies in America. 

This genuine encouragement prompts philosophical questions. 
What is liberal study or a liberal education, and what good 1s it? Is 
its possible good only for the individual, and for the individual of 
an elite and aristocracy? Does it make any sense to talk, e.g., with 
Hutchins and Maritain, about making liberal education available 
to all? In our circumstances where liberal education has been com- 
promised almost out of existence what can be done? ‘This and the 
following chapter respond to those questions. 

First, about the value of a liberal education. In this century the 
world has been “shook up” and is vastly different from the world 
in which Newman lived when, a little over a century ago, he wrote 
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his famous work on liberal education. Conditions are so different 
_ that a highly educated and wise man of that day, reappearing now, 
might wonder if he had landed on a far-off planet. One of the big- 
gest things that has cut across the path of liberal education has been 
the machine, comparatively little known when Newman paid trib- 
ute to “the steam carriage” and its usefulness. 

All agree on one important point, however; namely that the great 
thing is that man be freed. Within this agreement are several as- 
sumptions—that man ‘can be freed, that he needs to be freed and 
ought to be freed. Lincoln said, “I intend no modification of my 
oft-quoted personal wish that all men everywhere could be free,” 
and today we are confident that all could be free and ought to be 
free. Now, “being free” has applications and meanings in many 
areas and not merely in the political of which Lincoln was speak- 
ing (in a letter to Horace Greeley, August 22, 1862). Suppose a man 
full of prejudices and superstitions, ignorant as the day is long, 
tuled by unverifiable magical notions, swamped by his passions, 
ready if possible to lord it over others, and as poor as Job’s turkey. 
Such a man, only more or less fictitious, is not free, and is only a 
half-man. 

The chief freedom is internal; it requires the progressive freeing 
of something within us. The imaginary man of whom we just spoke 
does not have that freedom and is in what we call the primitive- 
primitive state. Man is born free and vet has to become free. How 
to become free and how to become man are identical questions. 

Education properly conceived and executed has a share in freeing 
the race. Man runs his hazards, and what is called “education” may 
help to enslave, since eternal vigilance is the price of liberty. The 
ordinary, hard-knock education that a child receives from infancy 
is an installment on his becoming free—free of a kind of primal 
darkness of intellect and of a condition in which his love is not 
effectively set on justified values. Liberal education above all claims 
to be a freeing. Literally and ideally, it is just that, and we proceed 
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now to see what those words mean and how liberal education can 
be what it professes to be. 

We asserted that people are freed at home and independently 
of schools, and this must be true if men are to have much real free- 
dom: we may not keep begging schools for every sort of manna. By 
the home and family education already featured, children begin to 
see truly and to do justly and to achieve set habits of knowing 
truth and doing good; they are being freed and are developing as 
men and are being “educated.” However, getting a liberal educa- 
tion is a different process with somewhat different results. The 
aims and in varying degrees the effects of a liberal education are 
three, each occurring within the person and ordinarily redounding 
to the good of society. Its first aim and to some extent its achieve- 
ment is that it makes us better acquainted with man. It does help 
to make us acquainted with God and in general with nature, but 
man is its central subject. The student of truly liberal arts and 
sciences may justly say that his-major is man. The more deeply and 
truly and in focus any body of studies tells us about man, the more 
it is liberating and the more a person effectively engaged in it is 
getting a liberal education. ‘The second good of a liberal education 
consists in the circumstance that liberal education is an end and 
not a means, and the third is that a liberal education aims at and to 
some extent achieves a universal good. 

Each of those goods may be broken down into many parts and 
expressed in any of several ways, and there is a genuine sense in 
which the three converge. 

Better than the not liberally educated, the liberally educated man 
knows what is in man. Let us turn over once or twice this good and 
value of knowing man. ‘his knowing means getting a line on what 
it is to be man, and in that sense, and, so far, the liberally educated 
man is a philosopher and has what must be called the humanistic 
habit, “philosophy.” He has the inner perfection and spiritual en- 
ergy of being able to see “man” and to keep “man” on the horizon. 
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Odd as it may seem, this is difficult, and the average person pos- 
sesses only a limited amount of this humanized perfection, which 
after all is a proper addition to his own being. 

How does liberal education get us started toward so proper and 
wonderful a goal? To begin with, it needs to have something notably 
free and liberal about its methods and the materials it uses. With- 
out formal school, the ordinary man gets some true acquaintance 
with man and to some extent is humanized and liberally educated. 
But if a man takes a long, patient and leisurely look at what man 
has done as a person, at what man in the whole of history and 
society has done, he will have a better start toward understanding 
man. The blinders will begin to fall off once he sees what man has 
thought and done and been. 

Among studies the best for his purpose is history, and this in the 
most inclusive sense. By “inclusive,” we mean what the word says; 
we mean the history of man in all his ups and downs, all his under- 
takings, all his primitive and his civilized stages. We mean man as 
he has been up to now, man thinking, man hoping and worshiping, 
man fearing, loving and hating, man as a saint and as next door to 
the devil. We mean man, no holds barred. Obviously then, people 
would have to study theology and religion, and philosophy, and 
commerce, and science and statecraft. ‘hey would have to study 
civilizations growing up and coming to the peak and going over, 
falling down and blacked out; to study man expressing himself in 
any and all arts such as poetry and drama and novels and painting 
and music and architecture. hey would have to let the story of man 
_ get its due enrichment from anthropological science even though 
today this science has to stand corrected and revised on many points 
confidently held as lately as twenty years ago. 

We want to see the greatness and misery of man and to fear and 
tremble with Pascal and Kierkegaard. The effect called a liberal edu- 
cation allows us to see man apart from ourselves, as if isolated from 
us who are contemplating him. 
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In liberal education we go secondly for an end which is simply 
an end. We are willing to see the truth, no strings attached, and 
such an end, itself free, helps to make us progressively free. It is 
good to see man. It is good for us to see him in any or all of his 
poses. ‘That means that we are at least attempting to see him as he 
is and for what he shows himself to be. “No strings attached” —we 
are honestly trying to see the object. “End in itself” frightens the 
pragmatist and pure activist. Such a man is right in saying with 
Dewey that we have many things to do: Dewey thought it too much 
of a luxury and too aristocratic merely to see, to know, and con- 
template. But it is quite human and democratic. Primitives and 
scientists do it, the former being fond of looking at things as did the 
noble savage Queequeg in Moby Dick, and scientists thriving only 
if, as Einstein did, they give themselves generously to theoretic 
studies, let the chips fall where they may; and Dewey did see that 
scientific advance depends on theoretic work. We must lay down 
the formula: No theoretic work, no scientific progress. It is fre- 
quently said that United States scientists are weak on theory—as 
United States scholars in general are—and must borrow from those 
stronger in theoretic work: the British, French, Germans, Italians, 
Russians and Japanese. 

On all levels of intellectual life, men go simply for ends. This is 
characteristic of man, even though all go for means and practical- 
ities. The child plays, and all he asks is fun, with never a thought 
for a way to subordinate fun to health or character or to make money 
or to please his parents. He just likes play and fun. For all who have 
a sense of play, the end of play is fun and is justified as an end; 
this is true not only for the child or adult at play, but for the colt 
or puppy or lamb: play is for fun and is an end. The same is true 
of appreciating beauty, and all normal persons do some of this. We 
look on beautiful faces, skies, forms and dances—and we stop there: 
they are beautiful and we are glad to see them. The same holds for 
hearing music and enjoying drama: one is good to hear, the other 
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to see. Seeing, hearing, smelling, tasting, feeling can be ends in 
themselves, and the good of seeing with our eyes or our minds need 
not be subordinated to any further good in order to be a good. It is 
an end and good in its own right. It is like the Lord’s judgments 
which are justified in themselves. In two other fields—besides play 
and appreciating beauty—we naturally accept a value as terminal. 
We do it in the field of worshiping God. We accept God for what 
He is, and stand in awe and reverence before Him. That is what 
the inspired writer is talking about when he speaks of “playing 
before Him at all times, playing in the world.”! The other big area 
is in our accepting things for what they are, practical things and 
impractical things, men and angels and God and natural and arti- 
ficial satellites—these and anything else that in any way is. We 
stand in reverence before reality, asking nothing. 

It is shocking to the utilitarian activist to think of anyone sug- 
gesting that some values are ends simply, and that liberal education, 
willing to come into possession of these liberal and liberating 
values, can be any good. Though the pragmatist admits his wife’s 
face is good to see and her voice good to hear, he will always ask 
what a good is good for, and if advised that it is good and not 
necessarily good for, he feels frustrated. Dewey exemplified the 
point; learning from and yet overawed by evolutionary theory and 
pioneer drives, his tendency was to declare that no value can simply 
be an end and that there are no ends, but only means. 

In achieving liberal education we are trying to see, and that’s it: 
trying with the help of conversations, reading, seeing dramas and 
pictures, hearing music, studying man as scientist, as philosopher, 
as saint—by the best available means on the best available objects. 
In that way, education is humanistic, and philosophy of education 
tightly seen is always humanistic, and liberal education, beyond any 
other, is humanistic. 


1 Proverbs, 8, 30-31. 
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To try to see man in this liberal, uncommitted way, it is best to 
take man remote from ourselves, far from our interests, passions and 
prejudices. It will not do to let these stand in the way. If I hold 
something too close to my eye, I cannot see anything. The hope 
is finally to be able to stand outside ourselves and look at man, not 
through ourselves, but through man, and at ourselves, too, through 
him. Man is a much more adequate mirror than we are. He is ready 
to show himself in a hundred effective lights, and it is important to 
keep myself from casting nuisance shadows on the picture. With 
our peeves and phobias in the way, we lack the purity of heart to see 
man stripped bare. The pure of heart shall see God, and the pure of 
heart are precisely those who have nothing between them and God: 
a St. John the Evangelist or a Francis of Assisi. The pure of heart 
shall also see man, and these pure of heart are those who have as 
little as possible of prejudice and passion between them and man 
whose being and goodness and beauty they are to be privileged 
tO. See. 

That is why it is best in liberal education to take man in many 
ways removed from us. Far, therefore, from the madding crowd. 
We may be in the thick of the actual crowd, but have somehow to 
be independent of it, if we are to see man. It is like climbing a 
tree to see man going by. Few persons will learn much about man 
when they are in the heat of a football game or a political cam- 
paign; they are too much involved and not free enough to see the 
object before them. 

On the subject of freeing man, one of the richest books is Sir 
Richard Livingstone’s On Education,? the work of a man who for 
years has exemplified and proffered liberal education: and we re- 
mark that nothing makes more sense for England’s education than 
to have such a man on the national education board. Sir Richard 
says that the liberal fields of study par excellence are history, liter- 


2 Sir Richard Livingstone, On Education. New York: Macmillan, 1944; Part I, 
pp. 72-74. With the kind permission of the publisher. 
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ature, and philosophy, because these introduce us best to man, or 
as he says to humanism: 


“Its subject is Man—man, viewed in himself and his proper 
nature, viewed as literature views him, as a being with feelings 
and prejudices, virtues and vices, ruled by intellect, or per- 
verted by passion, inspired by ideals, torn by desires, acting on 
plan and calculation or carried away by unreflecting emotion, 
sacrificing his life now for gold and now for an idea, an adul- 
terer, a patriot, a glutton, a dreamer, Aegisthus, Oedipus, Ham- 
let, Macbeth, Faust—or man, viewed as a being governed by 
the laws of a universe outside him, viewed as philosophy views 
him, subject to limitations of time and space, of his own 
origin, nature and destiny . . . or, thirdly, man viewed as history 
views him, creating states and overthrowing them, making laws 
and refusing to be bound by them, opposing religion to politics, 
and freedom to law. . .. Before the student of literature, philos- 
ophy, and history are displayed all the forces and ideas that 
have governed man, personal, religious, or political; to see why 
he has rejected this and espoused that, why this failed and that 
was successful, what are liberty and religion, family affection 
and personal greed, and, in a word, to study man. . . he can 
see, as far as a man can see, what ideas have come down to his 
own day, and what new elements are combining with them... 
and by virtue of his knowledge can guide the streaming 
forces, and shape the molten mass, serve his country and use 
to the best advantage his own powers.” 


An educator of great distinction, Sir Richard knows that he is 
putting the matter on an ideal and finished level. “Mention poetry 
to the average man and he will think you slightly eccentric.” What 
actually happens is ambiguous. Few people reach any considerable 
height of liberal education in and through college. ‘The other side 
of the coin is that even in the lower schools, some liberal education 
is available and some is achieved. Take two bits of evidence, the 
first of which we were happy to cite in another context. Almost all 
American high schools read and enjoy Shakespeare's plays, notably 
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Macbeth, Julius Caesar, and the Merchant of Venice, In reading 
these, teachers and students are concerned to see and what we hope 
they will see is man. Parents and teachers have the good sense to let 
children enjoy Alice in Wonderland, and Little Red Riding Hood, 
and the Little Flowers of St. Francis; no moralizing, no practical 
thing to do. 

To see man we need to be free and liberated even at the start. 
Aquinas says that in order to know we need to be free from passions, 
by which he means sins and habits of sin. In order to be free to begin 
to know man we need to be free from violent and dominating loves 
and hates, from habits of anger, and even from overwhelming joys 
or thrills such as so many high school students experience over so 
long a time in such sports as basketball. A passion for learning— 


this may be allowed, but any other strong and continuing passion — 


would slow us up in what we are supposedly doing. This reflection 
takes us back to what we said, namely that in order to know man 
we need freedom from interests, self-seeking, prejudices and pho- 
bias. ‘The person with this freedom is said to be unimpassioned. 
But this state itself is achieved in a slow, gradual way. Little by 
little the person can come to it, and teachers need to appreciate 
that it will never be perfectly accomplished. So far as possible, edu- 
cation wants to remove obstacles between the person and the free- 
dom he can have through a liberal education. 

It is strange if a man can stand between himself and God, or 
between himself and man, or between himself and this or that 
freedom. But he can, and he often does. A golfer like Bobby Jones 
or Ben Hogan concentrates on the shot, the thing to be done; he 
lets nothing get between him and it. That is not what the duffer 
does; he gets in his own way. Again, a man is fighting his wife pre- 
cisely because his self-love is in the way of a right love. The student 


in a truly liberal college is being invited to see man, but between | 


him and man stands himself with his unfree world of fears, super- 
stitions, interests and misjudgments. Prejudiced by his passions, a 
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person sees his own jaundiced image of man. He sees ghosts whom 
he has called up. Worst of all, the self-seeking man is a self-seeing 
man, and that self-seen man is badly out of focus. 

A person will do better in trying to see man if he is not immersed 
in business, or hard work or over-engrossing play interests, or finan- 
cial worries or a triangular love affair. ‘Though in a thirty years war 
it is difficult to proceed with liberal learning, there are exceptions. 
Claudel worked twenty minutes a day writing a long poem when he 
was ambassador to China; Descartes, a naturally speculative mind, 
went on with his philosophy during a rather tame military cam- 
paign; centuries earlier, Servatus Lupus managed during actual 
military invasions to keep to liberal learning “with an ardor and 
concentration worthy of the most unruffled seclusion.” Generally, 
it is not done. A man engaged in a political war, a financial war or 
a love war is fully committed; and this man-committed-to-war 
stands between him and the object he would know. Blessed are the 
pure of heart, for they shall see God. Blessed are the pure of heart, 
for they shall also see man, one chief object of liberal learning. 

That is why, in order to achieve liberal learning, it is better to 
study and contemplate man and things far off in time and space, 
far from our country and nationality and our profession or occupa- 
tion. The Insh are not good students of the English, nor the 
English of the Irish, but the Irish, above all the immature among 
them, are no doubt even poorer students of the Irish than of the 
English. In this matter, charity begins too close to home. It is 
dificult for American high school or college students to take a 
dispassionate view of English history or literature, so many of our 
teachers, both men and women, being sentimental and romantic 
in these fields; that is one reason why so many English majors are 
romantics. ‘To attain liberal learning, the Jews would do well to 
contemplate, not the Jewish situation in which they are personally 
involved, but the total human situation. Chinese youth had better 
try to contemplate not the Chinese, but man. We had better study 
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man than modern man; we had better study the Egyptian or the 
Oriental way than the American way. Everywhere we encounter 
men without the goods of liberal education. Part of the trouble is 
that they have never had an effective chance to live into another 
theology, another world-view, another national way of hfe, another 
economic or political system. In many ways people make them- 
selves unfree. Passionately loving God and hating the devil, reli- 
gious novices find it difficult fairly and freely to contemplate God 
or the devil. 

That is why, in order to come to liberal learning, we had better 
take as object of our contemplation some great ancient civilization, 
such as the Chinese or the Grecian, and see how it rose up: through 
many interesting struggles and failures and a relative success; try to 
see what it was at its peak; how man expressed himself in the arts 
and sciences, and the political, religious and commercial life; what 
man thought of man, of his intellect, his love-power, his freedoms, 
his composite being, of his origin, nature, and destiny; what man in 
that age took to be the greatest good, what man thought about God 
and evil and pleasure; and after all how that achievement fell down 
possibly all of a sudden, though probably over a long and somewhat 
uneventful time. 

If as green youths we should try, as pragmatic-experimentalists 
urge us to do, to take man and things close to us and include our 
strongest interests and commitments, we could not get perspective. 
We would not be free enough to see what might be fairly obvious. 
Hence the weakness of an overdone progressivism and pragmatism; 
it closes the door too soon and too tightly and is so tied to the im- 
mediate project that it does not let youth have an objective look at 
3 Christopher Dawson, The Crisis of Western Education (New York: Sheed and 
Ward, 1961, 113) says: “Until a man acquires some knowledge of another cul- 
ture he cannot be said to be educated, since his whole outlook is so conditioned 
by his own social environment that he does not realize its limitations. He is a 


provincial in time, if not in place, and he almost inevitably tends to accept the 
standards and values of his own society as absolute.” 
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the larger experiment through which man has always been revealing 
himself. It is better for people from the United States to study the 
Mexican man, about whom they are not notably free, than to study 
themselves, and yet much better as Whitehead said to study the 
ancient Romans. In that way, we would be less pre-committed and 
more likely be free to make a relatively unbiased assessment. That 
is why Oxford “Greats” has good sense in its presuppositions; 
“Greats” lets students work toward a leisurely contemplation of the 
ancient Greek and Roman civilizations. The ‘Classics,’ used for 
generations as matter for studying man and becoming humanized, 
were readily defensible, though in our circumstances they are no 
longer available. It made sense to call those studies litterae human- 
iores, the more liberating and humanizing disciplines, but there is 
no law limiting liberating studies to Greece and Rome, or to “let- 
ters’ or to the Occident. ‘Today we might make an intensive under- 
graduate study of some Oriental civilization, or of French civiliza- 
tion and German civilization. 

Either we are willing or unwilling to face up to man and begin to 
see and understand him. Odd as it may appear, this is not so easy 
as the illiberably educated person might imagine. 

The upshot of our first and second points is that a major good of 
liberal education is that this education lets us have a better than 
normal chance to see and contemplate the human being. The ironic 
thing about it is that we, who by this look at man are to be liber- 
ated, have to have at the start a notable liberation. Through this 
learning we will be freed, and at the outset we must be not-passion- 
dominated, not hopelessly isolated from the object by loves or hates. 
You shall know man, and in knowing man you shall be freed. Yet 
in your early steps you need a modicum of freedom. Neither the 
initial freedom nor the subsequently gained freedom is possible for 
a person who first and last is buried in the immediate, who cannot 
arrive at contemplation and 1s not possessed of speculative ability. 

Berkeley spoke of “the minute philosopher’ as a “thriving earth- 
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worm.” The man so described cannot look up or look around, and, 
said Berkeley, has not meditated much on God, the human soul 
and the highest good. Such a man (he said) is a sorry philosopher 
and a sorrier statesman. Sir Richard Livingstone adds that they who 
have continuously meditated on the indicated realities belong to all 
time as well as to their own: “they have seen its issues in a per- 
manent setting as well as in their immediate context.” 

Trying to see man and engaged with contemplation and inaction, 
youths pursuing a liberal education are ever so important in relation 
to practical issues. ‘Those youths see things more clearly because 
they are freer. This is already a good and is justified no matter what 
then happens. The eye sees, and seeing is its direct and primary 
function and its good. That good is free, liberal, non-servile, not 
obligated to serve other goods in order to be a good; yet it can and 
does serve them. So too of liberal knowledge enjoyed by the intel- 
lect. It does serve other goods though to do so is secondary with it. 
Newman was affected by the individualism of his time, but in the 
following unforgettable sentence he indicated the social and over- 
flow goods of a liberal education: “But a university training is the 
great ordinary means to a great but ordinary end; it aims at raising 
the intellectual tone of society, at cultivating the public mind, at 
purifying the national taste, at supplying true principles to popular 
enthusiasm and fixed aims to popular aspiration, at giving enlarge- 
ment and sobriety to the ideas of the age, at facilitating the exercise 
of public power, and refining the intercourse of private life.” 

In liberal learning we have the best chance to see life steadily 
and whole. As our contemplation proceeds, the scene before us is 
like tragedy in Anistotle’s conception of tragedy (Poetics, vi, 2-4); it 
is “serious, complete, and of a certain magnitude’; it is embellished; 
it is in the form of action and not of dialogue, and it works a cathar- 
sis Or purgation of the emotions. 

Here is another way to state those first two effects and goods of a 
liberal education. The phrase “knowing man better’ may be stated 
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as “able to make better judgments on the most human things,” 
among which are work and play, money, joy and pain, friends and 
enemies, war and peace, good and evil, virtue, knowledge and 
beauty. Such things enter intimately into every life, and life cannot 
be lived without them. Every man is involved in putting these in 
their places and keeping them there, and the liberally educated 
man can do the job better. ‘That is the first good possessed as a per- 
fection and habit by the liberally educated man. He can make better 
balanced and better justified judgments on the most human things. 
The present author is strong for the classical view that liberal 
knowledge seeks no end beyond itself and in that important sense 
is free and “liberal” and liberating. But it is better to state the end 
of liberal education as an acquired freer and more competent judg- 
ment on the most human things. In what sense is it better? In the 
sense that we thereby state the end of liberal education, not in terms 
of knowledge seeking no sequel and not in terms of any object 
known, but in terms of the knower himself becoming more free. 
Knowledge seeking no sequel—of course we are for it. Still better is 
man with a freer and better judgment on the most human things. 
We come now to the third major value of a liberal education, a 
value in many ways tied up with those already featured. Emerson 
said that our minds, if liberally educated, enter into an immense 
longevity and to some extent remain there. We become more nota- 
bly like God, our minds operating as our minds fundamentally and 
properly are. ‘hey operate on the universal, the law, the principle 
and meaning, on the eternal and necessary—suggesting that their 
own being and nature are somehow above time and space. They 
pick up this evening’s telecast, but also an eternal one—because the 
mind moves everywhere and is neither now nor then. In the words 
of Aquinas, we know man or any knowable object sempiternis ra- 
tionibus. In spite of Sartre, we know man in his eternal blueprint; 
we know what it is to be man. We know now what it was “to be 
man” before there were any men. We grasp the universal and eter- 
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nal “what it is to be man” in temporal and individual changing men. 
There is no use belittling our achievement: we know the “meaning” 
of man. We are not held captive to the positivist’s jail sentence that 
man can know only thing after thing; to what in effect is his view— 
that life is one damn thing after another. We have a freedom, and 
reach and universality, and a manhood, that go beyond the thing- 
after-thing limitation. It is evident that we also know man in many 
particular situations. 

What is said about knowing man universally may be said about 
our knowing many things universally; of our universally knowing 
peace, and justice, and irony, and sin, and time, and person. But in 
liberal learning, man always gets the priority. 

In coming into possession of liberal learning, man has seen many 
worlds. He has sailed the seven seas and all the ages of man. The 
whole world might crack up, Horace says, and the ruins fall on a 
man of this type, but the event would leave him unperturbed. Such 
a man has seen worlds crack up before; it is stale stuff to him. He 
perhaps is not the best informed person; but he is wise. He takes 
large, philosophic views, and sees things justly and in proportion. 
Now, any normal “uneducated” man arrives at the universal and 
necessary, but his judgments are confused by particulars. It is difh- 
cult to get free of parochial views. Of course, some men have a run- 
ning start toward largeness of views and just judgments on human 
situations, a running start in their constitution, their families and 
communities. Some never can go far toward large and just views, 
but have to remain confined and narrow, because they lack the gift, 
the opportunity or the good will. Occasionally we meet a genius 
who remains in some ways unbalanced, a Henry Ford, a Burbank, 
a Hitler, or an Oppenheimer. Such men can do great things within 
limits, but do not readily attain just and balanced views. They have 
not been fully humanized and cannot have at once the simplicity of 
the dove and sharpness of the eagle. Many who under present con- 
ditions—uninspired, undirected, perhaps misled by prophets of the 
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pragmatic and immediate—do not reach any notable balance, could 
nevertheless come to know in just balance and enter into Emerson’s 
great longevity. That is not now the question. The question is about 
the genius who is unaware and incapable of becoming aware of 
worlds all around him. We face this kind of thing “on the highest 
levels” if scientists, who are necessarily finely trained, know little 
outside their specialties; some might undertake to solve all problems 
in terms of mass and energy, or evolution, or economic forces. 
These men are honored and trusted. ‘The danger is that even a great 
physicist may take romantic views when not tethered to the lab- 
oratory. 

Let us repeat these main matters, in two ways. First is the contem- 
plation of man who, thus contemplated, expresses nothing better 
and nothing worse than man: it is man inevitably revealing himself. 
To cite Sir Richard Livingstone again, the person who meditates 
on the highest things and practices Sursum Corda liberates his mind 
“from the provincialism which is unaware of forces and issues be- 
yond its immediate view and customary range”; he gains the sense 
of “perspective, which distinguishes the accident from the sub- 
stance, the ephemeral from the permanent,” so that at last he is 
able “to see the present in the light of all time and all existence.” 

Secondly, I have noticed the difference it has made to students 
that they have had some liberal education. ‘They are more liberated 
and supple in their judgments than those without liberal learning, 
and freer to embrace knowledge as an end. They could get more 
sense out of the words, “Liberal loveliness that never dies.” Of 
course all of those whom we condescendingly call “‘common” know 
causes and universals and relations and theory and beauty. ‘To oper- 
ate as human beings at all, they have to know these. The relatively 
uneducated know them, and often know them very well. Speaking 
_as cultural anthropologist, Christopher Dawson has said* that in 


4 Christopher Dawson, Progress and Religion. New York: Longmans, 1928; 
pp- 89-90. 
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regard to universals the difference between primitive and civilized 
is not the difference between the haves and have-nots, but that be- 
tween clearly and consciously having and not clearly and con- 
sciously having. ‘The educated know causes better and are more 
likely to see how things go together; seeing things better, they can 
better serve society, whether as farmers, businessmen, bankers, 
clergymen, or housewives. ““Common” people know causes, but they 
will swat flies all summer and not go looking for the source and 
cause of flies. Often they are unaware of theory and the relation of 
fact and practice to theory. They know man, but the liberally edu- 
cated know man and his goodness better, and will trust man and are 
less likely to be suspicious of him. Uneducated people know beauty, 
but the liberally educated accept it more freely, and know it better 
in music, literature and the stage. 

What kind of “knowing” finally emerges in liberal learning? We 
have urged that liberal learning is achieved through a grasp of sci- 
ence, literature, philosophy and history. Even so, it may be argued 
that the knowing is inductive. It accrues from many instances. Man 
does not reveal himself in one act or one day. We come to know 
him by seeing him in many undertakings, in several or many nations, 
during many centuries. This full-length view gives us the opportu- 
nity to know him. You shall know the truth about man—a myriad 
of truths about man—and the truth shall make you free of provin- 
cialism and idiosyncrasies. Perhaps if you know man from these 
many instances, you will really know him. We suggest that this 
knowing is an inductive conclusion from endless instances. But it 
is in part a “connatural” knowing: by sympathy and even by em- 
pathy, and also by appreciation and love, the knower assimilates 
the known. Undoubtedly, science in the narrower sense would help 
us gain this knowledge; analytic psychology would naturally help. 
But what is finally needed, even regarding science itself, is some- 
thing wider and deeper, and perhaps both more complicated and 
more simple. 
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Such are the direct and terminal values of a liberal education, 
values justified in themselves. ‘The indirect and secondary effects on 
the social body are incalculable. ‘To have some persons liberally 
educated, and also aware of existential realities, is not merely “‘a 
good” but “a good for’: it is good for society to have as many so 
educated as is readily possible. To see things freely and to be able 
to make better judgments on the most human things is good for the 
person so equipped and is ordinarily good for society. It is good to 
have more and more engineers, scientists, farmers, housewives, la- 
borers, professors, clergymen, journalists, lawyers, doctors, and con- 
gressmen blessed with a liberal and liberating education. This is 
good for them and for society—if liberal education enables them to 
see things freely and in focus, to know man better and be able to 
judge better the most human things. 

To sum up, the central values of a liberal education come to- 
gether in the following way. The possessor of that education is more 
freed from the parochial and particular and is able to see a wider 
world; and, secondly, he is enabled to make better judgments on 
the most human events and circumstances. Consider instances of 
the importance of these effects in human affairs. First, in a cam- 
paign or election, such a man should be better able to see men and 
issues in focus; he should be able to consider the good of the af- 
fected community and keep himself relatively free of particular 
interests and parties. If a man cannot do this, we have to say that 
he lacks liberal education. Second, when science makes a discovery, 
the liberally educated has a better chance—though it may be difh- 
cult for anyone—to put things in their places, to get beyond his 
own or his department’s or his nation’s interests and beyond the 
interests of science, and see what such a scientific-political-military 
event as Hiroshima may possibly mean, not as an isolated event, 
but in relation to mankind’s freedom and happiness. The illiberally 
educated man tends to see only what is in front of his nose. ‘Third, 
the problem of world community, now seriously confronting man, 


needs and will continue to need leaders of broad and balanced 
vision, men capable of relatively free and unfettered judgment. 
Such vision and such power of judgment may in some cases be 
a gift of nature and grace. But so far as education can help toward | 
them, a tradition of widespread liberal education is our best hope. | 
| 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 


Liberal Values in the Vocational 


ALL THE SAME, we need something more. Not a modern nation, 
Western or Oriental, can be saved, insofar as education can save, by 
liberal education alone. 

We have other types, vocational, technical or technological, and 
specialized education. (We subsume professional under vocational; 
e.g., professional legal, professional medical, etc.) Three points are 
evident: that any of these types can have liberal elements in it, that 
any of them can cross over into specialized work, and that the tech- 
nological and the specialized may be next door to each other. No 
matter how much the types may overlap and help or hinder each 
other, there is no sense in pretending that any one is any other, or 
that the liberal, vocational, technical and specialized are simply one. 

Some twentieth century educational leaders, e.g., Maritain and 
Hutchins, have been promoting the idea of liberal education for all. 
This grand idea is in one way an extremely practical notion. Nothing 
makes more sense in a democracy where by definition all are being 
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invited and encouraged to help to rule. But helping to rule, not 
only by passing and executing good laws, but also by shaping up 
men and issues and programs and policies—this demands of all 
citizens the habitual ability, exhibited in practice, to make compe- 
tent judgments on many complicated human affairs. It is thus ob- 
vious that we need widespread and even universal liberal education.t 

The negative actual situation is that among us liberal education 
does not run deep or wide. We do not have it at all commonly, and 
we are not going, today or tomorrow, to have it. ‘The reason is that 
we do not want it; we do not sense its meaning and value, and we 
really want something else. 

Keeping for a moment to the negative side, the relevant matters 
are easily stated. Speaking after the War, Robert M. Hutchins, al- 
ways an advocate of liberal education, said that the higher educa- 
tion we would need in the ensuing twenty-five years would not be 
the higher education we would receive; because, according to Hut- 
chins, the technological and the specialized would get the call, and 
this for two reasons: first, because money could be obtained from 
corporations and government to support those types, and secondly, 
because those types would pay off for the recipients. The technical 
and above all the vocational get the call and the massive priority. 
In this connection we have primarily to consider what students and 
their parents will do (it is like judging what a jury or a judge will do); 
and what they understand, or think they understand; and this is not 
the liberal. Also, taking students by and large, a decisive factor is 
what they can do. Remember, we are educating all, and not merely 
an elite and the traditionally privileged. The privileged, e.g., the 
traditional “ten percent” in England, had the leisure, fortune and 
background to appreciate and go for the liberal. In America, we have 
not had this obvious class. The result is that most American students 
would fail to profit greatly from traditional liberal education. Even 


1A point well made by Stringfellow Barr in “The Liberation of the Mind,” 
Free America, Sept. 1939. 
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so, we shall argue that almost all could profit from liberal education 
in non-traditional forms. Liberal education must be free enough to 
see new possibilities. 

Reason number one, then, to justify vocational and technical edu- 
cation is that such education, good in any case, is the only education 
from which the majority of American boys and girls today notably 
profit. ‘This is a question of what people can do, given the limita- 
tions of human beings generally, and given two particular con- 
ditions, the first of which is the attempt to achieve universal edu- 
cation, the effect though not the intent of which is that education 
is inevitably thinned out. Take the summary of this point made by 
Christopher Dawson: “The achievement of universality was pur- 
chased by the substitution of quantitative for qualitative standards. 
Education was accepted as a good in itself and the main question 
was how to increase the total output: how to teach more and more 
people more and more subjects for longer and longer periods. But 
in proportion as education became universal, it became cheapened. 
Instead of being regarded as a privilege of the few it became a com- 
pulsory routine for everybody. It is difficult for us to imagine a man 
like Francis Place, labouring to all hours of night after a hard day’s 
work, out of sheer passion for knowledge.”? The second condition 
dictating what our people will do is our pioneering and practical 
background. People in any nation at any time are mostly practical: 
most good minds are of the practical variety, whether they were 
divinely meant to be practical in order to meet practical challenges, 
or whether they became practical as an ad hoc adaptation to those 
challenges. Besides, almost all in any nation at any time have to 
do many practical things and learn how to use their “wits” and 
practical intellects: they have to learn how to make things and do 
things. 

So much for what most people can do, given our situation, and 
2 Christopher Dawson, Understanding Europe. New York: Sheed and Ward, 
1952; p. 4. 
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given the kind of thing that man is, anyway, facing the kind of 
world he always does face. 

The old “mechanical” versus “liberal” conflict in Western educa- 
tional theory and practice has been many-sided, and has been like 
a hundred years’ war. Here, however, we want to cite liberal values 
in vocational and technical education and emphasize that it is pos- 
sible to offer these values to a wide public. An alarming feature of 
the continuing conflict is the fact that in American colleges, some 
disciplines that are rightly seen only in a liberal light are now taken 
as “service” courses; e.g., theology and philosophy. ‘This confusion 
occurs in some Catholic colleges and universities, and in those 
church-related colleges and universities that still see intellectual 
subjects as ad hoc propaganda and apologetic devices. 

The trouble with vocational, professional and technical studies 
is not that they are not good or necessary. ‘They are good and neces- 
sary. [he trouble is that the man educated in them is likely to be 
narrowly educated and is unable to see far and wide and all around; 
whereas we were arguing in the preceding chapter a) that man 
needs to see in a wide perspective as well as with painstaking accu- 
racy, and b) that it goes with his nature as man to be able to leap 
with Columbus, Einstein, and Lincoln into new and trackless uni- 
verses. ‘he distinctive mark of the illiberally educated man is that 
he cannot appreciate new and unfamiliar horizons. Exasperated 
with her husband, a woman said: “You just can’t imagine how 
stupid a man who knows ‘law’ can be!” The same may be said of 
others if they get only a technical or professional education, engi- 
neers, let us say, or theologians. ‘The unfortunate thing is that those 
narrowly trained are supposed to be genuinely educated, and it is 
impossible to keep them from pronouncing on all subjects. 

Add up some of the reasons for the popularity of the vocational, 
the technical, and the specialized. Any particular nation, church or 
community needs all of them, and under modern conditions man- 
kind needs them. Perhaps, too, most youths, given fair aptitude 
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tests, would be found to belong in the vocational, the technical, or 
the specialized groove. Education along any one of these lines 
“pays”; at least most parents think it pays, and are sure that the 
liberal will butter no bread. Some wealthy parents are either eco- 
nomically motivated, or are social climbers; and even in the wealth- 
iest nation many people still live a hand-to-mouth existence and 
keep hoping that their children can “go to college” and “get through 
college” and “make good money.” The practical wheels must go 
round. Industry must keep surpassing itself. Finance, high and low, 
must do the same. The professions must be manned, and paid for— 
think what it costs to live, and then to be sick, and to die and get 
buried! 

We are saying that the liberal is one thing, and all these—the 
vocational, the technical, and the specialized—are something else. 
That is a hard saying, if it must be granted that most will continue 
to be illiberally educated. But can anything be done in the direction 
of a liberal education for all? 

Various challenging replies merit serious attention. One is the 
compromise reply. ‘This has long been the attempt in the American 
college and university to save some liberal learning in the thick of 
the most practical studies, an attempt made in various ways and 
with all degrees of success and failure. Americans have never liked 
to give up the idea of “college” as an entree to “‘culture.” Hence, to 
make up for “college,” the popularity of homespun devices: home- 
talent plays, book clubs, book reviewing before various groups, Chau- 
tauqua, five-foot bookshelves and great-books discussion groups. 
Colleges were at first mainly liberal; then by the middle of the 
nineteenth century they were also offering an “English,” which 
meant not a Latin and Greek, education, and were inviting boys to 
take surveying, manual training and “commercial” education. Then 
the vocational broke out in earnest, and in general continues. 

A problem for education in freedom in the twentieth century is 
how to make one thing of an education which would be liberal at 
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once in the sciences and in what has usually been called “the hu- 
manities.”” ‘Take two obvious aspects of the problem. The first, a 
big problem in itself and fundamentally philosophical, is how to 
make one world of “science” and “wisdom.” A hundred years ago, 
Thomas Huxley, himself an heir to liberal learning, thought he had 
this problem brushed off, and John Dewey thought the problem 
self-solving. Simply assume, some have seemed to say, that science 
is the only valid knowledge and that if wisdom is to make sense, 
wisdom too must be subsumed within science. But the problem re- 
mains, and any of many contemporary realities will do to illustrate 
the difficulty. Science makes it possible to blow up cities and nations 
and perhaps life and the possibility of life. But is it a good thing to 
blow up all these? As a world-conquering phenomenon, science has 
no answer to the question, and though the question is insistent, in 
its own right science does not know that the question exists. We 
have to look elsewhere for the wisdom of knowing how to make a 
proper use of the products of science. As Aquinas remarks, “‘use”’ is 
radically a function of freedom; and right human use always needs 
to’ be grounded in wisdom, something which science, with all its 
advances and equipment, cannot furnish. Political wisdom is one 
type of wisdom, but although many natural and social sciences can 
help man in the practice of prudential political wisdom, none of 
them can furnish this wisdom. Besides, there is the more-than-scien- 
tific question of whether political wisdom itself is the last word in 
the line of wisdom. Great men stumble over this problem and bow 
down to state power. Erudite and deep though he was, and bal- 
anced, too, in several deliberate statements Aristotle was at best 
pre-Christian on this important problem. Trying to discover the end 
and highest good for man and to say of which studies it is the end, 
Aristotle said,* just as if this was evident, that the end and highest 
good would seem to fall within politics as the most commanding 
and the master art: since, continued Anistotle, politics lays down 


8 Aristotle, Ethics, 1094a, 22-28. Cf. Politics, 1337a, 26-32: “. . . education 
should be public . . . the citizens . . . all belong to the state.” 
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which studies should be pursued, and by whom and to what extent. 

The science and wisdom problem is real and complicated. As 
Maritain has pointed out,* at least Western man has been progres- 
sively encountering immensely tangled problems centered in and 
around the relation of science and wisdom. A serious danger is that 
confused persons try in effect to constitute science the regent of 
life. ‘Then, too, there is the companion error of those who have as- 
sumed—it is the popular assumption, played on by advertisers and 
other propagandists—that what science makes possible must auto- 
matically be good to do; e.g., a national committee of Protestant 
clergymen, headed by Bishop Pike, wanting to promote birth con- 
trol, used the sophistic argument that birth control is “scientific- 
ally” warranted. Well heeled with science, man has all the greater 
need of wisdom. 

A second problem in the area of science and the humanities is 
emphasized by C. P. Snow in The Two Cultures and the Scientific 
Revolution.’ Snow’s point is that there is an as if unbridgeable gap 
between two groups of contemporary educated men: a sort of iron 
curtain between the highpowered creative scientist on the one hand 
and the creative artist on the other. Occidental culture is a conflict 
of scientific culture and literary or artistic culture. The men of one 
do not understand the men of the other. Their languages are diverse, 
and so are their interests, their logic, and their sense of what “goes” 
and “makes sense.” They cannot talk to each other and have no 
feeling that the fundamental cultural gap matters. They move in 
different orbits. ‘They lack a speaking acquaintance with each other’s 
media, each other’s procedures and insights, and to ask the men of 
one culture to sympathize with men of the other would be un- 
reasonable. 

Science we have, and given scientific method which is quasi fool- 


4 Jacques Maritain, Science and Wisdom. Tr. by Bernard Wall, New York: 
Scribner’s, 1940. 

5C. P. Snow, The Two Cultures and the Scientific Revolution. New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1959. 
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proof, we will have more science. We always need wisdom, and it is 
not the task of science to unearth wisdom: and yet, as we achieve 
more science, we need not less but more wisdom. That is problem 
Number One which readily compounds with the other problem, un- 
derlined by C. P. Snow. This problem lies in the fact that one group 
of educated men is incomprehensible and as if meaningless to an- 
other group of educated men and unsympathetic to them. 

In this impasse, we have to plead for a liberal education for all 
educated men, and the liberal education for all must include an 
introduction to the meaning of science. This introduction must in- 
clude at least two elements: first, a firsthand seeing of how a scien- 
tist works: an attempt to see in typical cases what are the scientist’s 
problems and his procedures, and how his problems and discoveries 
advance together. In this connection, some far from easy manual 
such as On Understanding Science by Dr. Conant® will be ex- 
tremely useful, and students will get far more out of the study if 
they work in at least an initial way in some natural science such as 
chemistry or biology. 

The second and preferably accompanying step in trying to under- 
stand science is to study a bona fide history of science, not by popu- 
larizers who are legion and in this connection are useless, but by a 
scientist who knows history or an historian who appreciates the 
impact of science on man, let us say J. T’. Merz, or Dr. Butterfield 
or the late George Sarton.” 

We have no guarantee that a man highly developed in one area 
such as physics will not be backward in another such as politics or 
ethics. That is one of Maritain’s points regarding the relations of 
science and wisdom. At least among American scientists we have 


6 James B. Conant, On Understanding Science. Yale University Press, 1947. 

7 Herbert Butterfield, The Origins of Modern Science, London: G. Bell, 1949. 
George Sarton, A History of Science, 2 vols., Harvard University Press, 1952- 
1959. J. T. Merz, European Thought in the Nineteenth Century, 4 vols., Edin- 
burgh and London: Blackwood, 1912-1923. 
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repeatedly had examples of men brought to a peak in science, and 
yet sentimental, if not actually dangerous to humanity, in political 
matters of grave importance. And yet some of those men were 
seemingly unaware of two matters which are yet more fundamental; 
first, of any wisdom conceivably beyond science and beyond politics, 
and secondly, of the possible ordering and integration of all sci- 
ences and all wisdoms. ‘The point stressed by C. P. Snow is like 
Maritain’s and unlike it, and may be put in a disturbing question: 
with all the world yearning for unity and community, is there any 
chance to reach this good so long as the two most highly educated 
and gifted groups maintain a cold war? 

By these tokens we see that the alleged conflict of a century ago 
or even a generation ago, between a “mechanical” and a “liberal” 
education, bears no comparison to the lethal conflicts which are far 
developed today. If we choose to say that it is the old conflict which 
remains, we must say it reaches to greater depths, and it means far 
more. T’he old question was whether the individual person was or 
was not being well educated. A century ago Newman said that a 
man illiberally educated was not an educated man; and that effect, 
of course, could be serious. ‘The new question is different; it is about 
the effects which an illiberal education has on society. Maritain’s 
assumption is that we cannot do without wisdom which, given sci- 
ence, is not thereby automatically generated. Snow’s assumptions 
are that we are generating two mutually unappreciative and un- 
sympathetic cultures, and that we cannot afford this luxury. A voca- 
tional or professional education could not even sense these prob- 
lems, let alone meet them; a technical education would be in the 
same boat. A highly specialized education, say in science or theology 
or literature, might, if well advised, begin to face the problem out- 
lined by Jacques Maritain, but we fear it would only intensify the 
problem outlined by C. P. Snow. 

On several occasions, Dewey expressed the attractive idea that 
the vocational and the liberal tend to converge. On that view, the 
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hangover problem of vocational versus liberal would be deleted. _ 


This effect would be a great simplification. Dewey expressed his 
idea repeatedly; in Democracy and Education (1916) he came close 
to saying that the practical is the liberal, and a year earlier he and 
his daughter had said in Schools for Tomorrow that the laborer 
should have a “foundation in general education on which to build 
his technical skill.” In 1931 he returned to the problem of joining 
the vocational and the liberalizing. He said® that “study within one’s 
vocational preparation is an important means of freeing and liber- 
alizing the mind.” When schools “open to students the scientific 
and social potentialities of important occupations in society, they 
will become more genuinely practical as well as more liberal,” and 
if students have “proper” projects, “the separation between the 
practical and the liberal does not even arise.” 

We could hardly praise too highly Dewey’s good will in this mat- 
ter, and we are in sympathy with the main assumption back 
of it, the assumption that, whatever may be the values in a general 
and liberalizing education, those values should be for all and not 
merely for the aristocracy. Democratic schools are educating all 
men; this position stands at the bottom of all of Dewey’s works. A 
second assumption, and it is not always a mere assumption, follows 
from Dewey’s dominating desire for social amelioration. This effect, 
he felt, cannot be reached by the education of a few, or the prac- 
tical education of the many and the liberal education of the few: 
education must be a major aid in the social amelioration of all. In 
short, Dewey was demanding the social, economic, political, and 
literary emancipation of man. This has been the modern democratic 
ideal, and Dewey envisioned it more comprehensively than have 
most prophets of liberty and universal education. Where he became 
confused was in supposing that two different effects, liberal educa- 
tion and social emancipation, were identical. For example, owner- 


8 John Dewey in the Inglis Lecture at Harvard, 1931. 
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ship affords remarkable freedoms, and so does the principle of 
recognizing every man’s dignity; by such means the coal miner has 
been liberated from hunger degradation and the Negro would there- 
by be liberated from near slavery. Dewey saw such ends as among 
the ends of education and of our total social effort. His confusion 
came in part from his zeal for these socially ameliorating ends. He 
supposed such ends and effects to be not only socially liberating, 
but to be translatable into and identifiable with the effects of a 
liberal education. 

To have education for all—that, of course, is something which 
we all understand as a “‘liberal’’ concept. But how far or by what 
means all could have a liberal education is quite another question. 
It will not do to confuse a social liberalizing and ameliorating of 
the human condition with liberally educating. Social liberalizing 
and liberally educating might go hand in hand. But Dewey did not 
show that they could, and to assume that one is the other is to con- 
fuse the work of educating for freedoms. ! 

The man who has most persistently kept saying that in America 
at least we should have liberal education for all is Robert M. Hut- 
chins. Take these as typical of his strong statements and of his 
reason for making them. Speaking of the specialist, Mr. Hutchins 
says:® ““The reason he needs a liberal education is that he is a man 
and a citizen, and the major premise of this book is that every man 
and every free citizen needs liberal education. The prospective re- 
search worker also needs it in order to understand his subject... . 
As a man, as a citizen, and even as a specialist, the specialist requires 
liberal education.” 

No matter how well grounded he may be in his vocational-profes- 
sional or in his specialized work, any man needs liberal education 
in order to operate fully as man and citizen. The person vocationally 
educated—say in law, or dentistry, library science, or secretarial 


9 Robert M. Hutchins, The University of Utopia. University of Chicago Press, 
t2a39 PP 357 43° 
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work—needs liberal education. The specialized expert also needs it. 
Why? Because each is a person and a citizen. Hutchins insisted that 
he was not talking about the education of scholars or experts, but 
about the education of man, about bringing out “what belongs to 
man as man,” and therefore about education for democracy. “If 
every man were educated—and why should he not be?—our people 
would not fall so easily a prey to the latest nostrums in economics, 
in politics, and, I may add, in education.’’?° 

That is Hutchins’ way of stating the why and the ought of liberal 
education. How this type of education can be universalized is an- 
other question. Hutchins comes closest to a concrete reply in the 
two following passages. First, in the Great Conversation™ he says 
that it can be done, given our leisure and our economic resources, 
and that we are inexcusable so long as it is not being done: since a 
boy or girl in America spends almost a fourth of a lifetime going to 
school, why not become educated? Hutchins would perhaps agree 
with Whitehead that in the modern world a mastery of some scien- 
tific or technical process is necessary for the survival of the indi- 
vidual, and that scientific and technical processes are indispensable 
for the survival of the nation. But he would still hold that, no matter 
how badly the person or nation needs the technical, the specialized 
and the vocational, an illiberally educated man is poorly educated, 
and a people spending so many years in school and yet reappearing 
illiberally educated, is deluded. 

Second, Hutchins has made concrete suggestions as to how those 
becoming professionally educated could at the same time become 
liberally educated. In The Higher Learning in America,’ and re- 
peatedly since then, he has said that students should read “‘the great 


10 Robert M. Hutchins, The Higher Learning in America. Yale University 
Press, 1936; pp. 80-81. 

11 Robert M. Hutchins, The Great Conversation. The Substance of a Liberal 
Education. Chicago: Encyclopedia Britannica, 1952; pp. 18-21. 

12 Robert M. Hutchins, The Higher Learning in America, pp. 78-81. 
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books,” among the authors of which would be, for instance, Aris- 
totle, Cicero, Galileo, Adam Smith, and Newton: “it is impossible 
to understand any subject or to comprehend the contemporary 
world without them. ... The Republic of Plato is basic to an under- 
standing of law; it is equally important as education for what is 
known as citizenship” and so on for many masters in the Western 
(and the Eastern?) world. One advisedly enters upon vocational- 
professional work, says Hutchins, only after wrestling with the rele- 
vant great authors; a lawyer should have had lethal bouts with Plato, 
Aquinas and Locke; an engineer, with Newton’s Principia and Aris- 
totle’s Physics; and a clergyman, with Athanasius, Augustine, and 
Calvin. 

We need vocational-occupational-professional education, and we 
have long ago gone overboard for it. But by itself, in all cases (the 
Hutchinites would continue) it leaves us at best semi-educated. 
Given the time we spend in school and the money lavished on our 
education, we should get more for our time and money. We need 
more and better, and we could have more and better. 

The problem in many ways remains. A century ago, it was the 
question of liberally educating an elite. But Americans like to think 
that they are interested in the problem in that form only as an his- 
torical question; they assume that they have gone beyond all that, 
and perhaps they have, though Arnold S. Nash claims that on this 
issue Americans are pulling the wool over their own eyes. He says'® 
that the English are more realistic in affirming outright that they 
educate for an elite and for privilege, but Americans cover up and 
are sentimental in supposing that they do not educate for privilege. 
We send almost all to school for years on years; we talk about mak- 
ing “college education” available to all, and we advertise get-rich- 
quick schemes so that “you can send your boy and girl to college.” 

The question therefore has changed. Presumably we really want 


13 Arnold S. Nash. The University and the Modern World. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1944; pp. 8-9. 
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to educate all. A commonly held and respectable theory at least 
ever since Newman, through Whitehead and Irving Babbitt to 
Maritain and Hutchins and Christopher Dawson, is that a “liberal” 
introduction to man is what it takes to become educated. This 
would be what Whewell of Cambridge University more than a cen- 
tury ago called “the Education of a Man’s Humanity.” This educa- 
tion is not readily available in the vocational, the technological or 
the specialized. Yet we would like to have education in “man’s hu- 
manity.” Seeing his way around in a vocational field, or in a high 
scientific—not to say technical—specialty, a man is not thereby 
sufficiently educated in freedoms and in seeing man. He lacks edu- 
cation in “man’s humanity.” 

But—this is the way the problem now shapes up—man needs 
such an education and he can have it. We do not mean some few 
pre-elite men, but any and every normal man in a modern democ- 
racy. The problem, nevertheless, is how this can be done. Hutchins 
has written well about the desirability and necessity of such an edu- 
cation and about the availability of the time-and-money compon- 
ents. Yet in just which ways to begin to think about making this 
“humanity education” possible for all remains a question. 

In a few bold strokes, Maritain has given us, (a) the basic reason 
for such an education for all, and (b) how it could come within the 
reach of that large mass of youths who are generally thought incapa- 
ble of getting anything out of it, and who therefore do one of two 
substitute things: either drag and drone along in a meaningless way 
in high school or college and are a burden to others and a bore to 
themselves, or are quickly remanded, as in England and Ireland, to 
short-range non-liberal technical education. 

First, then, why this liberal education for all? Because it is an 


education in “man’s humanity,” and all are men. The law of nature _ 
is that each type of thing should be. Man should have breathing © 


space to be, and to be nothing better or worse than man. That is 
his nature and his law, everything, as we can observe, desiring to be. 
“Everything desires to be, in its own kind of being.” 
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It is man who is desiring to be and fully to be, and not merely 
some elite man, an uncommon and privileged man, but man—every 
Tom, Dick and Harry. Man is the being privileged to be man and 
to demand fullness of his being. If liberal education can be such a 
precious thing in helping men toward a relative fullness of being, 
why keep it sacrosanct for an aristocracy? It has been an unhappy 
historical accident that millions have been deprived of the conveni- 
ent and man-fulfilling power to read and write, to know about the 
moon and other stars, to know notably about the working of man’s 
psyche. ‘They were trying to be, and were set by nature fully to be. 
But as things turned out, they were condemned to remain deprived 
of something that was trying to well up in their nature and being. 
We would like to give all the chance to come out of the half-man 
condition. That is why we have education from the cradle to the 
grave. Education properly seen is the story of man trying genuinely 
to be. Since there are great values in liberal education, let us have 
them for all. ‘That is Maritain’s argument." 

‘That is why we should have liberal education for all. It answers 
to democratic and Christian beliefs in the dignity and basic quality 
of all. How we could have it is a horse of a different color. Let us see 
how Maritain suggests a positive reply to this problem. 

In the chapter, “Man a Living Unity,’ we saw Maritain’s com- 
mitment to synergism, the view that man is by nature a complete 
unity. On the present problem he holds that any high learning such 
as that available through great men, great books and scientific 
achievements, involves some activity of the body, and not merely 
the activity of a disembodied Cartesian mind. When man exercises 
bodily activity, his mind should be functioning. Not a big percent- 
age in any nation can enter effectively into great ideas, great minds 
and great books. To the majority, most of this greatness is closed, 


14 Jacques Maritain, ‘“Typical Aspects of Christian Education,” a chapter in 
The Christian Idea of Education. Ed. by Edmund Fuller. Yale University Press, 
1957; pp. 191-198. The original of this chapter appeared in Nova et Vetera, 
Xxxi (janvier-mars, 1956). 
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at least in this form. Granting so much, Maritain still says he is 
thinking of liberal education for all. But must it be an exclusively 
literary education? So long as the problem is posed in classical edu- 
cation’s usual terms, liberal education must be exclusive, and the 
problem is insoluble. 

To meet the problem, we must insist on the principle of the dig- 
nity of manual labor, a principle consecrated by the monks of many 
ages and by St. Paul the tent-maker and Jesus the carpenter. Manual 
labor is neither a slave’s work (“servile work”) nor that of a robot, 
but human work in which body and mind are both operating. At 
the same time we must observe that in manual labor bodily activity 
is the prime agent “activated by the mind,” whereas in intellectual 
work bodily activity, always present, is an instrument “moved by 
the mind.” Body and mind are operative in each case; what acts is 
the mind-body person called “man,” though in one case the accent 
is on bodily activity. Each type, the manual and the intellectual, 
is equally human and can be directed toward the freedom of man. 

Education must respect man’s nature, and also men’s different 
abilities and capacities. It has first to provide knowledge needed by 
vocations and activities chiefly manual, and secondly, those which 
are chiefly intellectual. Thus, rightly seen, education may be called 
vocational in both instances; yet liberal education should permeate 
each type. Students little capable of disinterested knowledge and at 
present a burden to themselves and others should be steered by 
positive preference, capacity and enjoyment toward a type of liberal 
education which, still concerned with the humanities, prepares 
them for vocations belonging to manual work. Maritain is not 
speaking of how we can have vocational training, but of how those 
getting this can also get liberal education. They cannot get it pri- 
marily from science and philosophy—such materials are outside 
their reach and aptitudes. But they can have an introduction to 
the significance of the work they are preparing to do, whether farm- 
ing, mining, craftwork, small business, or industrial labor. We may 
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note that the Danish folk schools were peopled by young farm men 
and women, aged seventeen to twenty-five; those schools found that 
such students wanted and could assimilate liberal understanding: 
e.g., of justice, of work, of poetry, of the national life and literature, 
and of religion; seasoned young folks who had already been farming 
could appreciate a liberal introduction to their vocation and in 
general to things human. In his heyday, Dewey should have clapped 
his hands at this union of liberal and vocational, and Maritain 
should too. We think those schools more convincing than either 
Maritain’s or Dewey’s theory. 

In Education at the Crossroads, Maritain says! that besides sub- 
jects whose stock in trade is “knowledge-value,” there are subjects 
whose main value may be put in the category of “‘play,” taken in a 
broad sense, this being an activity of freedom or of what he calls 
“free expansion.” Thus seen, play would include games, but also 
“handicraft work and dexterity in mechanics.” All such studies are 
liberal and dignified if approached with “some free and poetical 
cheerfulness.” Maritain does not know how badly, in spite of im- 
mersion in games, Americans need this type of education suggested 
by him; everybody knows homes whose members, though “through” 
high school, cannot converse or improvise games and songs to en- 
tertain friends and are reduced to television shows and movies. 

In the following words,!® Maritain asks for expansion of the 
“play” idea: 


“With respect to play, I would say that facilities given to 
students to read great books of their own choice and for their 
own pleasure, then seminars in these readings, in literature, in 
philosophy, then concerts and theatrical performances with 
appropriate comments, all these things conceived of and man- 
aged as a preparation for having the adult worker make profit- 
able use of his leisure time constitute a genuine education in 


15 Maritain, Education at the Crossroads. Yale University Press, 1943; p. 55. 
16 Maritain, in The Christian Idea of Education, pp. 197-198. 
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the humanities and intellectual life in the form of that activity 
of free expansion which characterizes play.” 


Maritain is claiming that vocational jobs should be seen as having © 
liberal aspects and that preparation for those jobs can to some ex- 
tent be liberally conceived and liberally fulfilled. 

Eric Gill, we think, outdid both Dewey and Maritain in putting 
books and games and things in their several dignified places in 
education. A minimum way to state what Gill called the thing-side 
of education is that everybody on all levels of primitive or civilized 
life needs some mastery, a) in the use of tools, and b) in making © 
things. Even making mud pies is a creative and free process and 
would fall under Maritain’s “play.” But learning how to make and 
also making actual pies, though a useful thing to do, can also be 
creative and free—a liberal learning. The cook and the whole family 
can enjoy the making and enjoy seeing the pie well made, and not 
merely because it is good to eat; it is also good to see, to smell, to 
think of and simply to enjoy. So with the making of a doll or a dress 
or a desk, and if these, then also the making of a car can be good 
because making is itself good, and the made car is good to see and 
simply to appreciate. A good work well done is a joy forever. Good 
workmanship is useful, and to be doing good work is good for the 
workman and both for those who see him working and those who 
see the product. Good working, like work well done, is a contem- 
plative good, and has evident liberal aspects. Having good meals 
well cooked is a practical health-good, and to be baking a cake in 
fine style and to contemplate it being made or already actually 
made is, in the Greek phrase, “beautiful and good.” Liberal values, 
present in the vocational thus can be for all. 

Any good work has a free and liberal side to it, and to let children 
miss this side would be unfair. Let the children alone. Almost with- 
out a word, they will enjoy things being well made and things ac- 
tually well made. We need not preach such values. A cook or 
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mechanic who knows good work and revels in it is thereby a good 
teacher of cooking or mechanics as liberal. 

That is where Gill comes in, since he was always saying that 
lovely and artistic work need not be limited to this or that kind of 
material—e.g., wood or stone rather than steel—and that it is silly 
to go looking for beauty or to try laying it on. The artist is a man 
engaged in making well the things that need to be made, out of the 
materials available and with the help of any tools available. An edu- 
cation in things, Gill insisted, is at least as needful as an education 
in books or games. In a letter to his son-in-law, Gill said:17 


“This is merely to say what’s much in my mind on that sub- 
ject, viz:— 

“There is on one hand (1.e., in schools as we know them): 

Book education—therefore thoughts, words, ideas, read- 
ing about it, writing about it, learning about it, and ex- 
ams about it. (mental discipline, intellectual discipline) 

& on the other: 

Games education—therefore actions, physical develop- 
ment, combative enthusiasm, loyalty development—the 
‘team’ spirit. Personal prowess, pride in oneself—self- 
respect. . . . (in fact moral discipline, discipline of the 
will) 

“But on neither hand is there any education in things! 

“There is no poetic experience— 

“Intellect is trained almost entirely by books. 

“Will is trained almost entirely by games. 

“N.B. I’m not starting a complaint about it. Many others 
before me have complained, and I don’t know if anything can 
be done about it. 

“But ... we live in a world of things. Making things is a large 
part of man’s life—any man’s, and certainly the majority of 
men are operatives of one kind or another. And yet there’s no 
education in things—no education in poetic experience. We 


17 Eric Gill, Letters of Eric Gill. London: Jonathan Cape, 1947; pp. 310-311. 
With the kind permission of the publisher. 
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grasp an idea, a concept, an abstraction, a representation, 1.e., 
we train our intellects. We grasp balls and bats and one an- 
other’s ankles (tackle low, Smith minor!). But we grasp no 
thing. No thing as such and for itself, no being, only thoughts 
about things, only actions in relation to things. Poet, poiesis, 
maker—grasper of things, reality as knowable by experience of 
it. Art, artistry (from cats’ meat to cathedrals) is a matter of 
poetry, grasping reality, grasping things.” 


Gill wanted all to acquire a mastery of tools and a command of 
hands and minds in using tools and the control of materials, whether 
wood or steel or soil. If people cannot handle tools and matenials, 
their education is defective. In Belgium a boy of nine made a neat 
and adequate box for me to carry photos in: my reaction had been 
to buy one, a mechanical thing to do. Perhaps we still think with 
Plato (Republic, 522) that all useful arts are “mean” and beneath 
us, and are afraid to dirty our hands. We must learn to use minds 
and hands simultaneously on many different materials for many 
ends, useful and contemplative. This good workmanship, this 
hands-and-tools learning is not merely useful—“handy”—or merely 
down the line of democracy, but is part of being a man. Obviously, 
it can be liberal and can be acquired by many. 

We conclude with words from Josef Pieper which are the more 
remarkable in the fact that Dr. Pieper is normally on the aristocratic 
side. He says that we can find food for contemplation everywhere, 
and everyone can practice it; “the transfiguring experience of divine 
satiation” can come to us in many ways. Contemplation in the 
midst of things, he says, is widespread today, and what people need 
is encouragement. Anyone can multiply Pieper’s simple illustrations: 


“A man drinks at last after being extremely thirsty, and, feel- 
ing refreshment permeating his body, thinks and says: What 
a glorious thing is fresh water! Such a man, whether he knows 
it or not, has already taken a step toward that ‘seeing of the 
beloved object’ which is contemplation. How splendid a thing 
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is water, a rose, a tree, an apple, a human face. . . . Such cer- 
tainties all mean, at bottom, one and the same thing: that the 
world is plumb and sound; that everything comes to its ap- 
pointed goal; that in spite of all appearances, underlying all 
things is—peace, salvation, gloria; that nothing or any one is 
lost; that,” as Plato says (Laws, 715) God holds “in His hand 
the beginning, middle, and end of all.’”18 


18 Josef Pieper, Happiness and Contemplation, New York: Pantheon Press, 
1958; pp. 82-85, 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


Education and the Social Order 


ON THE RELATION OF SCHOOLS and education to the State we have 
already had occasion to make two basic though preliminary remarks. 
First, education in schools and at home occurs in and by the total 
social order, almost one hundred per cent and exclusively so. We do — 
not know when education has proceeded otherwise. Education takes — 
place within some social order or other, and in this chapter we con- 
sider divisions of that order relative to education. Second, though 
education is of the child and not in any ordinary sense of the social — 
order, and though it is for the good of the child, it always has to be ~ 
also for the good of the social order. 

The child becoming educated and becoming a man falls within ~ 
a series of communities. This is inevitable and there is nothing we — 
could do about it, even if we desired. These communities, like cones | 
within cones, are there when he is born, and the child is a “born 
Catholic,” and a “born American,” and so on. Very few children 
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escape being born into a family. ‘This, the family, is the basic and 
primary society, community or social order. The child belongs to 
it; we belong to it; mankind belongs to it. The family is the nuclear 
group and starting point of all societies. It is a primary building 
stone for church and state, and is naturally a cone within each of 
those cones. But it is more original and basic than either of them 
and is just as natural. 

What does that mean—the family is “natural”? Several things of 
importance. First, that the father-mother-child society is in many 
ways necessary for the human race, for its survival, and again for its 
happiness, general welfare, and development. Second, it means that 
we find all cultures, savage or civilized, actually exhibiting family 
life. ‘The forms differ; for instance, the father is usually the head, 
although in whole cultures the mother is the head of the family. 
Anthropologists say there are cultural and ethical universals, be- 
cause in all cultures certain phenomena are encountered and some 
kind of moral limits are set. Some kind of property arrangement is 
found everywhere, and some kind of father-mother-child arrange- 
ment. The family is both a cultural and an ethical universal; that 
is, family life occurs in all cultures and a well determined code of 
family life is “law” in any particular society. Many variations appear 
as to what the child is to do or what the parents are to do, and yet 
any given tribe exhibits a definite set of requirements. In that sense 
of definite procedures, family life is as natural as rain falling. In a 
third sense we may speak of the family society as natural since some- 
thing at least like family life is found among animals and even 
among birds. Lastly the family is “natural” and not “artificial.” It 
is not an art product as is a hammer or a house. A particular family 
is set up and maintained by particular persons, but “the family” 
itself is not man-made. 

The family is almost as natural to man as his skin and he is at 
home in it as he is at home in his skin. In current philosophy we 
make much of “presence,” by which we mean the abiding at-home- 
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ness of the individual person to and with himself. We should also 
emphasize, through homes and churches and art and literature and 
social sciences, that a home is a “com-presence”’ to each of its mem- 
bers. Man or woman or child is “at home” in the family, and man 
needs the home as do the woman and the child. The family answers 
the most natural needs. 

The child is educated in and by the family and to some extent for 
the family. It is the family that forms the immediate and decisive 
environment within which he is cherished and protected and loved, 
and if a family is averse to excellence in education, the child and 
school have an immense handicap. 

Talk about “child guidance”! Within the family the child is get- 
ting good or bad guidance, even when, as is usual, the members are 
unaware that they are giving such a thing. They do it spontaneously 
and as a matter of course. They are supposed to guide and cherish 
and love, and are happy to do so. “Bone of my bone” the parent 
might be saying, and in effect every child is saying, “Thy people 
shall be my people, and thy God shall be my God.” 

From the father who generates him the child has a mark on him 
forever, and also from the generating and bearing mother. The latter 
has a physical and psychological nearness to the child that leaves 
an indelible mark on both the child and herself. She is supposed 
to be close to the child and she is close—what educator would try 
to match this closeness? Never again will anyone be so close and 
important to the child. Not that nearness, but something like it 
is characteristic of the relation of brothers and sisters a year or two 
apart and brought up in the same family. “Home sweet home” 
need not be sentimental. It is as real and unromantic as dishwater, 
and yet “home” and “coming home” ring a bell that nothing else 
in the world can ring. 

Need we say that children put in “a home” are out of luck, or 
children who have “never known home,” and those who have to 
spend their decisive years in a broken home? People who suffer 
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much in preference to divorce have good sense; they believe in the 
child and the home and in home education of the child and are 
willing to make sacrifices for these values. 

‘The home is where the child begins to be educated, physically, 
morally and intellectually, all intermingled. The child is getting all 
three together. Willa Cather said that she got her best education 
from foreign-born women and from her grandmother who read the 
Bible and Shakespeare to her. In and by the home the child begins 
to grow toward being a man. Of course, he is got off dead center by 
“things”; and at their insistence and by his own natural drive to 
live and move and have his fuller being. Some rudimentary know- 
ing goes on in his prenatal life. Soon after birth, he sees with his 
eyes—that is what eyes are for. But he soon begins also to see with 
his mother’s and father’s eyes. Parents point things out to him, and 
are teaching him to see. ‘hey greet him with voices and tones and 
words all their own. He is seeing what they see and to some extent 
as they see. 

He imitates those at home; that is the world into which he is 
being initiated. Good or bad as the family members may be, he has 
to start with them, and, coaxing him and telling him things, each 
of them is a teacher. Often their work is ill conceived, and many 
have vague if any articulate ideas of the work. This is so emphat- 
ically the case that some might argue for having experts and pro- 
fessionals take over, since presumably they know how to do the job. 
But these could not reach him and be one with him as his father 
and mother and brothers and sisters naturally are. In the industrial 
and urban age, home life has suffered, above all because mothers 
are working away from home. Even so, no social workers can make 
up for the mother or create homes for people. The solution lies in 
re-creating the home; in re-introducing father and mother and chil- 
dren to each other, in encouraging them by every means to plan 
together, to make some things—e.g., gardens, or chairs—together, 
to work and play and pray together, to budget and save and spend 
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together. The Peckman Experiment? in London indicated that even 
the physical health of individuals in a family is best cared for when 
the family is doctored as a unit and not member by member; the 
medical “overhaul” or check-up is best made of the family all to- 
gether and as a whole. 

The experiment suggests that such procedures mean _ better 
health, and they mean better family life, better family psychology 
and sociology, and better education. ‘The report of the experiment 
just mentioned speaks of “the family consultation.” That makes 
sense in more than one relation, 

Mankind has left initial education to the family and the home. 
Often it is a rough and tumble education; much of it is education 
by hard knocks. Yet professional teachers whether private or public 
could not come up to it, and they know they could not. Besides, it 
is down to earth and democratic. On this point we are happy to 
quote Chesterton: “In short, the democratic faith is this: that the 
most terribly important things must be left to ordinary men them- 
selves—the mating of the sexes, the rearing of the young, the laws 
of the state. This is democracy; and in this I have always believed.”? 

What is the child learning at home? Everything—a whole world. 
He is perceiving a world, and soon imitating the adults’ world and 
soon, for better or worse, theirs will be his world. Gradually he 
moves in. He begins to play, but play is absolutely serious to him. 
He has to learn and keep the rules of the games; otherwise he could 
not play. He learns to talk, an immense achievement; and to walk 
and run and climb. He is learning far more than a foreign language 
—he has to learn language outright: words, grammar, meaning, and — 


1 Innes H. Pearse and Lucy H. Crocker, The Peckham Experiment. Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1945. Cf. p. 48: “What a strange laboratory it will be that fulfills — 
all the needs we have postulated; that will use human families as its material for 
study; that will enable the spontaneous evolution of a freer and more diverse 
environment for those families; that will make possible the latent potentialities 
of the family as a whole.” 

2G. K. Chesterton, Orthodoxy, ch. 4. 
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he has to learn to put all these together. He has to grasp a highly 
complex set of symbols. Adults see how wonderful it is that the 
deaf and dumb can communicate. To do this they must master a 
set of symbols and learn “to say things” and “understand things”; 
they have to make firsthand acquaintance with things or reality, and 
“translate things” into ideas in their minds; then catch on to signs 
or symbols competent to transfer the ideas to other persons who 
can pick them up and relay other, related ideas, expressive of things, 
back to the first deaf and dumb person. 

Unaware of what is happening and even of the fact that some- 
thing is happening, children likewise have to go through the process 
of language learning from its initial stages to its most complicated 
finish. The order is as follows: 


1—from things to the senses; e.g., to seeing and “sight”; 

2—from the “exterior” senses to “interior” senses such as 
sense memory and sense imagination: 

3—from that bedrock of human knowing, the child leaps to 
a world of pure ideas and concepts and intuitions; 

4—then he must equip himself with a universe of signs and 
symbols that will enable him to communicate his ideas 
which, strangely enough, are common to him and others; 
hence communicable; 

5—then he has to learn how to throw these ideas at persons 
and begin to pick up ideas in turn from persons. 


Though something of this was said earlier, we say it now in order 
to emphasize the fact that the child starting at zero, is learning an 
incredible wealth of things in the home and family. People think 
it great when a prestidigitator keeps half a dozen balls bouncing off 
his fingers and nose and bald head. A child learning to talk is doing 
far more. Yet marvellous as this is, it is standard practice and we 
take it for granted. When scarcely beyond the infant stage, the 
child is doing more than the deaf and dumb when they learn to 
speak, and far more than a person of ten or twenty or forty learning 
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a foreign language. In a remarkably refreshing article, Dr. C. Gat- 
tegno says that any normal child is ready for amazing growth:® 


“The work of the intellect is an attribute of every functioning 
mind. It is only necessary to think of educating the intellectual 
powers of each individual through the means of exercises that 
extend the range of those powers in their normal, spontaneous 
state. This should be the aim and the method. .. . Children use, 
at a very early age, analytic powers to distinguish likes from 
unlikes; they experience the apprenticeship of a whole language 
with complex structures and appropriate symbols. The sym- 
bolic games and spontaneous drawings which they create at 
the age of five to seven are of such complex structure that no 
school work including mathematics, can ever compare with 
them.” 


Dr. Gattegno says that wise tutors of the human spirit will 
naturally seek to prolong that wonderful life of spontaneous growth 
in the child, a life and growth taking place first and most notably 
in the home. The mother above all helps with it, and yet, nature 
prompting it and directing, the place of parent or schoolteacher 
might be said to be that of standing by and keeping out of the way. 

Whatever of the schoolteacher or even of the father, the mother 
is called to be an educator in a universal sense. She has to be. She 
has to teach the child to eat, to walk, to talk, to think straight or in 
line with things (which he naturally tends to do), to pray, to play, 
to work, and grow up having at least tolerable manners. How has 
the mother herself been taught? ‘That was the central question in 
Herbert Spencer’s work a century ago (1860) on education. Spencer 
asked,* “Is it not monstrous that the fate of a new generation should 
be left to the chances of unreasoning custom, impulse, fancy— 


3 C. Gattegno, “Human Education.” Main Currents in Modern Thought, v. 5 
(March, 1959), p. 83. 

4 Herbert Spencer, Education. Intellectual, Moral and Physical. Ch. 1, “What 
knowledge is of most worth?” 
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joined with the suggestions of ignorant nurses and the prejudiced 
counsel of grandmothers?” Spencer was most notably concerned 
about what he called “‘physiologic laws’: ways and routines of diet, 
play, hygiene, and sleep. Some one has to teach all these, and we 
still have the question of who should initiate the child into them. 
Should the home, i.e., the mother do it? Or the public and the 
private school? Or the state? Or programs on television? Or should 
it be done by professionals and experts? Since Spencer’s time, to 
some extent schools attempt to teach many of these matters, but 
chiefly because home life, with the mother absent, has sagged. By 
and large, the home still teaches simple basic matters, as it has 
always done, and by and large, that is where they are best taught. 
The girl, learning to cook and sew at home as an apprentice, is learn- 
ing far more than cooking and sewing. Of course, she is practicing 
the relevant arts, but the steps she takes are also steps in learning 
to be a creative part of a family and a home. 

If the child is to be truly growing as a person, he has soon to learn 
to grow with and for the larger community. He is himself, alone; 
and it is a mistake to think he learns nothing by contemplation and 
when alone. He is first and last just this individual and cannot by 
any legerdemain be reduced to any other. “Be it ever so homely, 
there’s no face like your own”; no handwniting will just match your 
own; no one else’s fingerprints will ever precisely match your own. 
The child is irreducible and irreplaceable. Nevertheless, he lives in 
the local community and belongs to it, and whether or not he be- 
comes an “organization man,” all through his life he will continue 
to be educated in and by and partly for the local community. ‘This 
community is almost as “natural” as is the family, the state or the 
worship group; and though it is shapeless and indefinable, it means 
much to the child’s education. The child plays in and with the 
community, and learns; soon he works in and with it, and thereby 
learns. He has pals and friends, and thereby learns. He and others 
form ad libitum clubs of men or youths to play ball or cards, to pro- 
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mote business or professions, to sing spirituals in or out of the choir, 
to see to the conditions of labor. 

In dozens of ways, men express their freedom and incidentally 
take off the shoulders of the state, as Pius XI said in Quadragesimo 
Anno, unnatural and intolerable burdens. Our point is that child 
and adult are learning while they share naturally in the life of this 
indefinable thing called “community.” General and vague though 
it is, the community does much in bringing up the child, in his 
physical, moral and intellectual growth. He is educated in it and by 
it and for it, as well as for himself and the family and church and 
state. 

The next step regards the state and education, an issue which 
has always given mankind trouble. Among pagans the standard 
practice was for the state to take over, which we can comprehend 
since it is common in the twentieth century. Sparta militarized edu- 
cation, but Sparta was not the only Grecian power to commandeer 


the child and dictate everything in his education. Plato succumbed ~ 


to a kind of dictator view of education, and Aristotle, though gen- 
erally balanced, has distinct touches of state-control; notice his 
casual statement that the political set-up® is most commanding and 
most inclusive, seemingly sweeping everything into its orbit, and, 
says Aristotle, determining which sciences are to be studied, and 


who is to learn them and how far the students are to go. What there- — 
fore is the state to do in education, and where is it to stop, if it is — 


to stop? 


The most remarkable declaration ever made on this subject by an — 
American was that by Justice McReynolds in 1925 on the Oregon ~ 


public-schools-only law. A referendum in Oregon would require 


parents either to send children to public schools only, or suffer a — 
penalty. ‘The Supreme Court of the United States unanimously | 
declared the law unconstitutional (on the basis of freedoms guaran- — 


teed by the Constitution). 


® Aristotle (Ethics, 1094 a-b) uses one word, politiké, which may be variously — 


7? 66 2? be 


translated as “‘politics,”’ “political science, 


political art,” and “political set-up.” 


i 
ak 
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Whiting the Court’s decision, Justice McReynolds wrote some 
philosophy on the place of the family and the state in education. 
He noted that some philosophies have allowed the state to be the 
do-all and end-all in education. But he said a political monopoly in 
education has never been the American way. By the Constitution 
and in practice we allow freedom in education, for instance freedom 
to choose types of schools and places of schooling, and have always 
refused to be commandeered educationally by the state. We believe 
in pluralism and an effective freedom of choice in education. Justice 
McReynolds said that of course the state may require parents to 
send their children to school and may see that the schools meet 
specified requirements. Making use of natural law concepts, deeply 
embedded in the tradition of American law and the decisions of 
American courts, he said the child is not the ward of the state and 
that choices regarding how and by whom the child will be educated 
belong to the parents and not to the state. The parents, he said, 
have the primary right in educating their child; the nght coupled 
with the high responsibility. 

That decision should have written finis to statism in education 
in the United States. But it did not, and perhaps nothing will, and 
this for several intelligible reasons. It is easier to turn matters over 
to the state and “let George do it.” Also, there is a marked tendency 
for the state to take over more and more matters and run education 
and everything else; and to achieve universal schooling, the state 
must provide and operate schools for the vast majority. 

That is the easier and more ordinary way—to let the state do it, 
and it takes initiative and sacrifice to provide and maintain schools. 
It also takes profound belief in freedom. 

Justice McReynolds said that the state 1s duty-bound in regard 
to schools. ‘The state has work to do for the common good, and it 
cannot accomplish its work unless certain basic educational require- 
ments are met by all. For the common good, it must allow, protect 
and encourage freedom in educational matters. Part of this freedom 
is to send children to schools of our choice. 
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The same principle protects both the freedom of the family in 
education and the most fundamental freedoms of the individual 
person. The principle is stated by St. ‘Thomas: “Man is not subor- 
dinate to the political community in all that he is and all that he 
has.”® To operate as a person, man has to have some untouchable 
freedoms. By nature, man has freedoms that the state may not 
violate; for instance, freedom of belief and conscience. The. state 
may exact much; on occasion, it may limit a person’s freedom to 
come and go, his freedom of occupation in time of crises, his free- 
dom to drive on this or that side of the street, his freedom to live 
any longer. But even while the state does these things, it meets 
limits which it is bound to respect. 

At times the state does try pressuring citizens and brainwashing 
them, to force confessions and get a man to say what he knows is 
not true. It has the power, but not the right to do such things. The 
man who is being tried for a crime, alleged or real, has the right to 
a certain respect for his being, his beliefs, his own way of seeing 
reality, and his dignity as a person. 

So too for the family. For all its power and nghts and responsibil- 
ities, the state is bound to respect the freedom of the family to enjoy 
privacy, to believe and worship as it will, so long as it avoids being 
a public nuisance or scandal; its freedom to teach children to wor- 
ship God as the family sees fit, to bring up children in the fear and 
love of God, to send them to schools of the family’s choice, and to 
refuse to be blackmailed out of this freedom by public opinion or 
by any pressure group. Thus when in a speech given to educators 
in Boston in 1953, James B. Conant, then president of Harvard, 
said that private high schools, whether of a religious or economic 
sort, should be closed, and his audience applauded, he and his 
chorus were in effect trying to pressure a large body of private 
schools out of existence, and were willing to destroy both constitu- 
tional and natural freedoms. 


6 St. Thomas Aquinas, Sum. Theol., I-II, q. 21, a. 4, ad 3. 
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We say with Justice McReynolds that the family has the first 
and basic right coupled with the responsibility to educate. We must 
apply the saying of Aquinas to the family, so that it would read: 
“The family is not subordinate in all that it is and all that it has to 
any political community.” Men have to say this and be ready to 
fight for it unless they are willing to be sold down the river. ‘There 
is no third way. Either we refuse dictators or we do not refuse them. 

In matters educational, the nghts of the person and those of the 
state are like a two-way or even a three-way street. The person has 
rights which may not be violated, and the state has nghts which 
are to be respected by the person and enforced, if need be, by the 
state. ‘The educator—above all the teacher and the scientific inves- 
tigator and the writer—has rights in the area of academic freedom. 
The educator cannot operate effectively if some arm of the state 
such as congressional committees keeps interfering with his free- 
dom. The state cannot fulfill its obligations to the common good 
if it is not empowered to see that we have excellent educators and 
excellent schools. And the person being educated needs freedom 
to breathe and live as a person. Let us broaden the concept of “the 
state” as possibly interfering with freedoms to teach and learn. Any 
part of the “body politic,’ made up of “naturals” such as state and 
church and the economic and industrial system and independents 
such as labor or business organizations, can cramp the person’s 
rights and freedoms. 

What does all this mean in terms of philosophies? It means that 
we reject oratory and public-opinion pressure. We also refuse pos- 
itivism as the last word on law, the courts and the state. To go with 
positivism would suppose that, under any circumstances, we would 
submit to the given law and the de facto state. We do submit to 
them, and on occasion we do not. It all depends. If some Hitler or 
Stalin is the law and the state, we do not submit. The most dis- 
tinguished twentieth-century German scholar in philosophy of law 
was Gustav Radbruch (d.1949). This man finally saw that he and 
many others in Germany—the same would hold for many in Amer- 
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ica—had been naive in swallowing the positivist line. He said they 
had to learn to nght-about-face. Here are his words:? 


“The rulers of the twelve-year dictatorship often gave to 
injustice, to crime itself the form of law. Even pre-arranged 
murders were said to have a basis in law—to be sure, in the 
monstrous form of an unpublished secret law. The inherited 
conception of law, the Positivism which ruled unchallenged 
among German legal scholars for decades and taught that ‘law 
is law’—this view was defenceless and powerless when con- 
fronted with lawlessness in a statutory form. . . . Legal philos- 
ophy must restore to consciousness a wisdom that is centuries 
old and that was common to antiquity, the Chnstian Middle 
Ages and the Enlightenment. During those periods men be- 
lieved that there is a law higher than mere enactment, which 
they called the law of Nature, the law of God, or the law of 
Reason. Measured by this higher law, lawlessness remains law- 
lessness when accomplished through legal forms; wrong re- 
mains wrong though enacted into a statute.” 


The German experience is enough to show what can happen in the 
total subordination of the person and the family to the state. Man 
belongs to the state, and, public-pressure or other dictators notwith- 
standing, he does not wholly belong to the state. So of the family: 
this is not the state’s plaything. The child is educated in and by 
and for the state, but he is not educated wholly for the state. Man’s 
freedom and good are measured only in part by the state, no matter 
how good the latter may be. 

So far we have emphasized one side of the person-and-state pic- 
ture. This is the man-side and the home-side. What of the state’s 
own rights in education? Do only the person, the home and family 
have rights in education? Here we run into a Scylla and Charybdis. 
Men sometimes seem to set the individual against the social order. 
The common form of this opposition for over a century has been 
individualism versus socialism. 


7 Gustav Radbruch, “Die Erneuerung des Rechts,’’ Die Wandlung, II (1947). 
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In the Occident, men had been unbalanced toward the indi- 
vidualist side for three or four hundred years. Religion preached 
individualism and practiced it, men being saved by believing “on” 
Christ and accepting Christ as their “personal savior.”” Protestants 
now say that private judgment is not a basic principle of Protestant- 
ism, but we are sure that private judgment is a norm not only with 
them, but, due to environmental influence, with many Catholics 
and perhaps with Jews and secularists. 

Many of us still cordially dislike being governed. (‘To be an inde- 
pendent and to be individualistic are different things.) People are 
therefore slow to give the state its due in education or in matters 
of general welfare. It is one thing to say we should fear state control 
and another to deny the propriety and necessity of state schools on 
all levels. Not born totally for the state, but also for himself and his 
family and church, man is nevertheless born to be a self-sacrificial 
servant of the state. If as persons and as a nation we must learn to 
serve the world community, we still are to learn, through home, 
neighborhood, school, state and church, how to be patriotic citizens 
of our own nation. It may be unsatisfactory to educate toward a 
premature one-worldism but it is also bad to educate toward a Rous- 
seauist One-man-ism. 

In educating, we aim to help youth achieve a beginning of social 
sensitivity and prudential wisdom. This is not the occasion for out- 
lining a sociological and political science. But teachers should be 
aware that there are at least two sides to any social or political ques- 
tion. The bumptious person, unwilling to compromise or give any 
ground on such questions, is nearly always wrong. He settles ques- 
tions in a dictatorial way and wants to hush up all opposition. 
Teachers in high school or college need to allow for a liberal side 
and a conservative side on such issues as integration, isolation, lais- 
sez faire vs. socialism, and progressivism vs. traditionalism. ‘The un- 
balanced person swings to an extreme right or an extreme left and 
has difficulty in allowing freedom to the opposition. 
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In modern Western nations, part of social education has to be 
education in and for pluralism. We all live in a pluralist society, 
with several actual religions, several economic systems, and so on. 
Ours is a pluralist society in many fields and areas; for example 


1—in religions Jewish 
Catholic 
Protestant 
Secularist 

2—in educational systems tax-supported 


3—in levels of education 


4—in types of education 


5—in ways of ownership 


6—in races 


7—in national backgrounds 


not tax-supported 


kindergarten 
elementary 
high school 
college 
graduate 


technical 
liberal 


individual 
familial 
cooperative 
corporative 
state 


red 
white 
black 
yellow 


Spanish 
French 
English 
and many others 
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‘To refuse to seek a modus vivendi with these would be allowable 
if a man proposed to retire from society and live as a hermit. To live 
in society, a man or group must come to terms with all of them; and 
he probably does, to some extent; in thinking that he refuses plural- 
ism he is only hiding his head in the sand. Any man working with 
a hundred men in a factory has to brush shoulders every day with 
men not of his national background, his race, his religion, his polit- 
ical party, his own educational experience. This is all the more true 
in a highly mobile society such as ours, and though we might find 
reasons to regret it, we are going to remain in a highly pluralistic 
situation. Of course, we are not implying that therefore a man 
should belong to the several religions or be red, white and black. 

Teachers should see and appreciate the actual situation with all 
its variety and complexity and difficulties. They can help high 
school and college students to begin to understand it and take an 
intelligent part in it. Teachers and students can make inquiries into 
contemporary life with all its social problems. 

“These may be safely described and explored as problems which 
our country is facing, without indoctrinating young people to belief 
in the particular solutions put forward by one or another pressure 
group.” The author whom we are citing® goes on to say that students 
can be led to find causes of problems, so as to gain perspective and 
appreciate complexities, and also see both the further likely changes 
and the directions they will likely take. “This is about as far as 
schools can go in dealing with the controversial issues of the present, 
but it is as far as they need to go.” Even in high school young 
people can move toward a scientific habit of isolating and under- 
standing social phenomena. 

In a democracy we are not allowed to stand by and leave “the 
government” to experts and the privileged few. Every normal adult 
is being called upon to help to rule, and we want this “everyman” 


8 Daniel A. Prescott, Emotion and the Educative Process. Washington: Ameri- 
can Council on Education, 1938, pp. 156-157. 
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to be intelligent and virtuous. Rulers in an aristocracy are a few and 
presumably “‘the best,” and ideally are ruled by an assumed law of 
excellence summed up in the words “noblesse oblige.” ‘This means 
that if a man belongs to the nobility, his status imposes definite 
obligations on him. The same law should hold in a democracy. A 
man does not automatically become fit to help to rule by being born 
in a democracy and surviving until he is twenty-one. It requires a 
discipline of the appetites, a certain level of understanding and a 
purification of his affections so that he can “do the truth in char- 
ity.”” One must love justice and charity and keep an open mind on 
what is required, e.g., of the citizen, the mayor or the governor. 
“Noblesse oblige” is a law and norm for all helping to rule, and it 
has the same fundamental meaning in a democracy as in an aris- 
tocracy. Being a co-ruler imposes obligations. If we are to rule we 
ought to pay the price of being fit to rule and of being in the exalted 
chair of rulers. 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


Ghettos and Education 


‘THE PRESENT CHAPTER, emphasizing another area where balance is 
in order, says that people have always lived in ghettos, and that a 
basic requirement for modern educational growth in children and 
adults, and even in nations, is that mankind learn to free itself from 
the ghetto mentality. 

“Ghetto” at first meant the quarter for Jews in Italian cities in 
medieval times, but Jews had lived a semi-segregated life among 
many peoples for centuries before the word “ghetto” was coined; 
at the time of Christ the Jewish ghetto was common. Jews had 
long been quartered in a ghetto; they lived their lives there. That 
was standard practice. Jews had to do that; social custom saw that 
they did it. Among many peoples, a Jew had little freedom to live 
outside the ghetto, and if Jews were perhaps more clannish than 
others, their clannishness was increased by a forced isolation. ‘The 
14th edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica says that with historical 
changes occurring in 1870 the Ghetto was gone “for good.” It was 
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not gone and is not gone), among Jews or others. Among Jews and 
Italians and Polish and a dozen other groups it is evident in New 
York and any large city in America. The same holds for London, 
Paris and Moscow. 

Teachers and students have to get used to the fact of the ghetto 
and its educational limitations. First, consider the fact. The ghetto 
is a natural institution by no means limited to Jews. People have 
always lived in little knots, and they still do. That is natural, in at 
least two important senses. First, living in segregated pockets is the 
way that people do and the way that we have every reason to expect 
that they will continue to do. It is “natural”—it is the expected 
thing; and it should be the accepted thing. This way of living may 
be bad for education and personal and social life. But living in 
segregated groups, partly from choice and partly from compulsion, 
is what people do. Refusing to accept it would be like refusing to 
accept the universe. And yet the ghetto life and mentality, among 
Jews and others, needs to be condemned and repudiated; and those 
over-emphasizing it from inside or outside need persuasive educat- 
ing. ‘The anthropologist sums up the ghetto mentality as ““ethno- 
centrism.” This is “the feeling that one’s own group has a mode of 
living, values, and patterns of adaptation that are superior to all 
others. It is coupled with a generalized contempt for members of 
other groups,” says Charles Winick in his Dictionary of Anthro- 
pology. People are largely forced into their ghetto; but within it 
they dote on their own goodness and superiority to others. (The 
fact that anthropologists can see their own and others’ ethnocentric 
predicament suggests that man is not fatally condemned to ethno- 
centrism.) 

In short, the ghetto life and mentality always do exist and yet 
they should be surpassed. This dual and quasi contradictory demand 
must be met, not only among Jews, but among many groups such 
as Southern Baptists—an isolated and segregated group—or among 
the big body called “labor” or the body called “management,” or 
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again among the college-bred. ‘Though a fact, the ghetto is a serious 
bar to the education needed by modern man and modern society. 

A second and deeper way in which the ghetto is natural consists 
in the fact that people will get together for social reasons, for polit- 
ical and again for religious reasons, and, at least up to date, they 
find it possible to get together only in limited groups of a hundred 
or of a hundred million. Any man is identified with his group, and 
the group is likely to be shut up within itself and more or less 
ghettoized. 

We live in groups such as Baptists or Catholics, whites or blacks, 
masters or servants, management or labor. Once I lunched with 
some Catholic professional and business men where a lecturer cas- 
tigated labor; only Catholic professional and business men were 
present. The obvious comment is that the group, interested in 
social problems, narrowed itself and was tough on labor in the ab- 
sence of labor; and yet the group, meeting once a month for some 
years had failed to see these obvious points. People seem to like 
ghettos, and easily split along religious lines, color lines, occupa- 
tional, or social lines. We seem to say, “Do not bring colored or 
other poor people into our sacrosanct social neighborhood.” People 
ghettoize at the drop of the hat. By choice and in part by compul- 
sion, Jews are still ghettoized in America, and by compulsion almost 
all Negroes are ghettoized. But to say that others such as the wealthy 
or the college-bred or the Episcopalians are deghettoized would be 
a mistake. 

As understood here, ghettos are good in many ways. A man has 
limits in his native abilities, education, background and tastes. 
Spread out universe-wide or even Ohio-wide or Oregon-wide, he can- 
not make sense of his life. People live in cozy little huddles, in 
families, in neighborhoods, and those who go out day by day to 
innumerable people, as a statesman or a churchman does, soon 
discover that there is no place like home. Small clusters are natural, 
necessary and good. 
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Taken as a compound where Irish or Italian or Negroes or Puerto 
Ricans live more or less segregated lives, a ghetto is ordinary and 
everyday, and society historically and now is made up of a consider- 
able number of ghettos and is enriched by them. People shut off 
by choice or custom and fear and physical necessity—that is the 
natural history of mankind. The ghetto life is the life of man and 
is not peculiar to one tribe or sect. 

Next, as to the social and educational limitations of ghettos. 
People live in states and nations. Nation-groups and tribe-groups 
are as natural as the air, and yet a few dreamers want nations cleared 
out. They really want to make room for the world state, and they 
think that deleting particular states is a necessary step to it. Yet 
these propagandists have a point since man is made for unity, and 
before we consider the problem of education for unity, we have to 
look at the problem of unity itself. 

Famous among early moderns on the problem of man’s moral and 
political unity was the Jesuit Suarez (1548-1617) who said that, 
though the human race is divided into peoples and kingdoms, “it 
always has a unity”: its obvious unity in one species, of course, but 
also, he said, it has “a quasi political and moral unity. Indicative of 
this unity is the natural command to love and show mercy, a com- 
mand reaching to all men, even to foreigners whatever their nation.” 
True, each nation may in itself be a rounded-out community (com- 
munitas perfecta) made up of its own members. “Nevertheless each 
such state or nation is in some way, and viewed in relation to the 
human race, a member of this universal community; never are these 
states taken one by one so sufficient unto themselves that they do 
not need mutual help, association and communication. Sometimes 
they need help to get along better and for utility, but sometimes 
also because of moral necessity and indigence. So much is clear 
from experience. Consequently, they need a law by which they may 
be directed and ordered in regard to communication and associa- 
tion. ‘This law will come about mostly through the light of natural 
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reason. This is not immediately adequate to meet all needs, and 
therefore some special laws may grow up by custom.”? 

A new problem had arisen following the discovery of a new world. 
On one hand, it was the problem of the relations between nations, 
and on the other the problem of the nghts of invaded peoples. The 
changed situation is suggested in the titles of the two most cele- 
brated lectures on the subject (1532) at the University of Salamanca 
by the Dominican priest Vittoria, lectures called “The Right of 
War and Peace” and the “Rights of the Indians.” 

The challenge to come out of our shell is not less in our time. To 
educate toward meeting the challenge we have to make clear the 
distinction between what Carlton Hayes has called “cosmopolitan- 
ism” and “internationalism.” “Cosmopolitanism” is a now defunct 
decrying of “national distinctions and patriotism.” A healthy “in- 
ternationalism”’ is entirely different. This “presupposes a prime loy- 
alty of the individual to his national state, a cherishing by him of 
his national language and his national traditions, a lively patriotism 
within him; the internationalist aims to build his world-state with 
national blocks.” 

Among the bad words used against people hoping for some kind 
of world community are “internationalist,” “global,” “one world,” 
and “one worlders.’”’ Give a dog a bad name and you might as well 
hang him. But better balanced minds will look the dog over and 
possibly give him a chance. We are bound to work for world com- 
munity. God and nature want every man to respect all men and not 
merely those of his race or nation or faith. This respect for abso- 
lutely all is the necessary base for democracy as well as for anything 
that may be achievable in the line of world community, even of a 
world political community. 

Facing twentieth century conditions, persons having political 


1 Francisco Suarez, On Laws and God the Law Giver. II, c. xix, 9. 
2 Carlton J. H. Hayes, Essays on Nationalism. New York: Macmillan, 1926; 
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obligations are obliged to conceive of a world political community 
and to consider that since some such thing is now necessary, it may 
some day be feasible to try it. Tribe used to be cut off from tribe 
by a river, a mountain or a desert, and a tribe on this side of the 
earth had no way even to hear of a tnbe on the other side. That 
cannot be the way now. In the sixteenth century, Vittoria said that 
the invaders of America had no right to be slaughtering the natives: 
“and they are our neighbors, too.” Vittoria was ahead of his times; 
in this matter, his times were already out of date. Seas or no seas, 
man is to love all, and today it is obvious that there are no seas 
or deserts cutting man off from man. All men are our neighbors. 
That is a chief reason why anyone realistically concerned for man’s 
good has to be interested in the problem of a conceivable one polit- 
ical world. Science has made neighbors of all mankind. All will 
continue to live in relative ghettos, but it is a fortunate byproduct 
of science that we are forced to do what we should in any case do. 
We are supposed to love man, no color, nation or faith barred. 
Those close to us come first; yet any and every man is within the 
universal love-ring. ‘That is God’s law and nature’s law, and we 
will be compelled by actual conditions to respect it. 

Counting the blessings given by God through science, we should 
not miss this one. Science is forcing us to deghettoize and to join 
the human race, and deghettoizing is especially the opportunity 
and obligation of people in the United States. Even more than 
others, we have been known for making one people out of many. 
Ours is a quasi infinity of national backgrounds—native Indian, and 
Spanish, French, English, Irish, Scot, German, Italian, Polish, Lith- 
uanian, Hungarian, Swede, Norwegian, Danish, Dutch, African, 
Japanese, Chinese, Mexican, Puerto Rican—nobody could name all. 
Yet we are decidedly one. E pluribus unum originally meant mak- 
ing one federated state out of thirteen colonies. Today those words 
mean much more. In one area after another, we have kept making 
“one out of many.” We do not have merely one religion; we have 
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many religions trying to understand each other and allow for each 
other, and although one religion may be the religion established by 
God, the fact is that we are all morally obliged to allow for the reli- 
giously pluralistic character of our actual society. We do not have 
an all-white or an all-Negro population; we have several colors try- 
ing to live amicably together and make one nation. So of our several, 
concurrent and over-lapping economic systems. So, too, of our 
schools; not all private, not all public; but private and public trying 
to appreciate each other, and, each with its own autonomy and its 
own values, trying to work for the good of the nation. 

Thus at every turn—in faiths, colors, national backgrounds, econ- 
omies, and schools—we are a pluralistic society. Amstotle said 
(against a then proposed highly collectivized state) that good gov- 
ernment must make room for much pluralism; he declared specific- 
ally? for pluralism of families and pluralism in types of ownership. 
We must agree; no boiling down of freedoms to one dead level, 
such as one state economy or one collectivized state family; or one 
state school system; or one color line, or one enforced religion. 

Aristotle was speaking of a point basic to any defensible political 
philosophy. Americans have in theory accepted Anstotle’s principle; 
we draw no faith or color line for citizenship, for holding ofhce and 
serving the nation in peace or war, for voting, for schooling, for 
acquiring or holding property or seeking employment. We are ob- 
viously one nation made out of many nations, many colors, and 
faiths, and parties, and schools, and economies. Any nation is to 
some extent pluralistic; to refuse the pluralist principle would 
mean the destruction of the state: and “surely that which is the 
destruction of the state cannot be the good of the state” (Ibid.). 
Americans accepting the pluralist principle in theory are in uncon- 
scious agreement with Aristotle. 

In fact, however, we have difficulty carrying out the principle. 


3 Anstotle, Politics, Book II, chapters 1-5. 
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The hitch has commonly come along lines conveniently summed 
up in the letters “WASP.” This means that we favor whites and 
people of Anglo Saxon background and Protestants; and so far, we 
reject freedoms. The difficulties come from the fact that it is not 
easy to build and keep building a democratic nation. In theory, we 
accept the fourteenth amendment allowing all to vote, whatever 
their color or national origin; in theory, we believe in the right of 
all citizens to hold office. But in practice many balk, and rationalize 
their refusal of the Constitution and the rights and freedoms guar- 
anteed by it. 

Still, by and large, America as a nation stands or falls with the 
acceptance or non-acceptance of the pluralist principle. 

The social question today transcends national boundaries. It is 
the question of whether the peoples of the earth can in practice 
accept a universal and world-wide pluralist principle. In America, 
we have found that our building blocks are much harder to manage 
than were the thirteen colonies; the building blocks namely of 
races and faiths and variant philosophies. ‘Today the question before 
America and all nations is much bigger and more complicated. It 
is the question whether the nations, each relatively isolated and 
segregated, can get beyond nationalism to form one real world 
community. 

Would such a community succeed? We do not know; we must 
try it, foreseeing as far as possible the almost unimaginable hazards 
and readjusting our sights as we go. On what basis shall we make 
needed readjustments? On the basis of the pragmatic standard of 
“what works”; these otherwise unmeaning words, “what works,” 
themselves being kept subject to more obviously human standards.‘ 
Then, trying to jump from world community to world political state 
might be (a) conceivable, (b) possible, and (c) necessary. This 
question philosophy of education must leave open; political philos- 
ophy must keep raising the question, but cannot today answer it. 


4 Using a device to blow up a continent, we could say, “It works.” But “it 
works” —what does that mean? 
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If anything like a world state is to come, we have to say, as Pius 
XII, open-mindedly facing the issue said: “What consummate 
practical wisdom it will require!” 

So much for the general problem of unity. What must educa- 
tion do in this regard? Difficult as the question undoubtedly is, 
education toward world community is not so remote and incon- 
ceivable as it used to be. First, consider educational techniques 
already at hand, some of them now being consciously or uncon- 
sciously used. 

A. Travel. A few rich old men and women used to trundle off to 
Florida in the winter, and they still do. But today, winter and sum- 
mer, young and old skip from coast to coast. Europe is not far away, 
or South America, or Asia, and Africa, and more and more Amer- 
icans are getting at least a physical look at lands and peoples that 
not long ago were prohibitively remote. Outer-space travel is at 
hand. All this can only be to the good of matters educational, re- 
ligious, and political. It is hard for the human race to grow up, 
but travel can certainly be an aid. 

B. Radio, Television, and Movies. If Americans have so far 
failed badly in the use of educational and cultural opportunities 
offered by modern media of communication, something neverthe- 
less is achieved. Without travelling, people are in a position to see 
on television far-off lands—all the nations free of the Iron Curtain 
—and we ought to see at least the customs, courtesies, ceremonies, 
dress, etc., of most nations; it is something for Americans or Aus- 
tralians, and perhaps for English commoners, to see what seems 
to us the rigamarole of a princess going to the chapel to be married. 
Thanks to science as applied in television, other nations are right at 
our door, and children should grow up less ignorant of other peoples 
than their fathers were. Children of today and tomorrow can be 
well informed. The Voice of America may have its limitations, but 
nothing could be better for the education of mankind than an un- 
inhibited Voice of All Nations. 

C. Scholarships. Coming from abroad to study in the United 
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States, youths are forcibly struck by two contrasts; first, our far 
greater emphasis on social education: European scholars observing 
this, say that it represents more maturity in our high school chil- 
dren; and second, by the greater emphasis in European schools on 
persistent and disciplined hard work. But aside from picking up 
these various differences, students and teachers who study abroad— 
ours in other nations, or foreigners among us—come to know foreign 
peoples much better. We always have at hand the literatures, art 
productions and actual histories of many nations. These invaluable 
sources for knowing peoples and getting outside our own ghettos 
must continue to be used for all they are worth. More and more 
pupils in high school and college must get long periods, at least a 
year at a stretch, of hard work on selected histories and literatures 
of other peoples; e.g., Chinese, or French, or Roman. They must 
enter vicariously into the lives of many peoples and many centuries. 

Good as that method is, scholarships to study in foreign nations 
can be better. Youths go abroad to get languages or history or 
physics at a famous university under a famous master. Really better 
in important senses is something that the student does not at the 
outset surmise. Accidentally and by a kind of osmosis, the student, 
who may have taught for ten years at home, finds himself appre- 
ciating other people in many ways remote from his own. This is a 
bonus badly needed by any nation: to have some of its teachers and 
young people coming to understand the values and perhaps dis- 
values in the culture of the English, or French, or Spanish; and to 
have youths from such nations come to us for an exchange of under- 
standing and appreciation. As his words show, Cecil Rhodes was 
an Anglophyle; but Rhodes scholarships have been a beneficent 
institution. 

A youth or teacher studying abroad is almost sure to be the bene- 
ficiary of yet another great value. He has hardly landed in the for- 
eign country when he begins to be nettled by words about his own 
country. He wants to fight! Then in other contexts he hears the 
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same implied and often unconscious criticisms of his native land 
—and the strange thing is that they may be true. Students and 
teachers who travel and study abroad have the chance to begin to 
see Americans as others see us, and they come home with three 
gains they never expected: (a) appreciation of foreign peoples, 
who never again are “so foreign” to them; (b) a sense of tolerance 
toward foreigners and “DP’s”; and (c) a more realistic and bal- 
anced view of their own people. 

This kind of learning is justified in itself, but is especially Bond 
in view of present and future world conditions, and we must be 
eager to promote it even when as individuals or groups we can only 
touch the hem of its garment. We should do all in our power to 
welcome foreign students and make them feel at home in America. 
Usually, they are lost and as if orphaned; they acquire some science 
or technology, but remain innocent of social structures and reali- 
ties. We should receive these students in our homes; where feasible, 
even to live in our homes; we should at least breakfast and dine 
them and hobnob with those who do receive and instruct them; 
and we can promote discussions on social issues with them. Any 
high school having several hundred students should find ways to 
support a youth or two from abroad; and colleges and universities, 
already receiving students, should be giving them a fair chance to 
see Our mores and giving our people some chance to learn from 
those students. Great universities such as Columbia or Chicago— 
relatively secularized and ghettoized in relation to American re- 
ligious traditions—ought to find means to help introduce foreign 
students to the actual and total ways of life in America, and not 
merely the life in insulated colleges and universities. 

Extremely important in foreign study and travel is the home. A 
man from India, some months in the United States studying agri- 
culture, had been introduced to professors and cattle and cotton, 
but was ready to leave before anybody thought of introducing him 
to a farm home. In no land do people live in universities or ex- 
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periment stations or motels. In Ireland they tell the story of the 
Yank who complained that she had not been able to get an Amer- 
ican meal all summer, and a native replied, “Why didn’t she stay 
in New York—I understand that is a great place to get American 
meals!’’ People live in homes, and if we wish to understand people, 
it is important that we enter their homes and live in those homes. 
In many countries a common custom is for travellers to be billeted 
in families, and thus outsiders can have home life with the people. 

D. Wars. It is an ill wind that blows nobody good. Wars have 
the merit of taking many people to many lands, of forcing them to 
learn something about at least the terrain and geography, and forc- 
ing the folks at home to look up places on the map and get used 
to foreign proper names. Soldiers do not bring back much exact 
information, but a little is better than none, and they do bring 
back foreign brides; international marital alliances can work toward 
some understandings and amalgams in small local ways: people 
see that a bride from Poland or Japan is not so odd after all. 

E. The State’s Part. Weshave been featuring matters which in 
large part can be done by groups such as the “Y,” the Legion of 
Mary or Catholic Action, or by individuals or philanthropists, or 
by private Foundations. The state also is obliged to promote edu- 
cation in international understanding. Dubay has outlined ways 
in which the state can and often does further such education, some 
of those ways overlapping with ways we have outlined. Here is a 
summary of his points for international cooperation in intellectual 
matters”: 

1. Educational contacts with other states, thus broadening a 
government’s view of educational problems; we can learn about 
quality in education, methods of teaching, methods of distributing 
educational tax money. 


5 Thomas Dubay, S.M., Philosophy of the State as Educator. Milwaukee: Bruce, 
1959; p. 211. 
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2. Mutual interchange in music, poetry, dances, or styles of dress. 
America has never been afraid of good literature or music from any 
nation; in this regard we are internationally open-minded. It is 
good to point out in school that such and such music is Russian or 
French or Italian or Mexican, and go on from there to study the 
people. 

3. Nations working together to cut down bias in books in such 
subjects as history and religion. 

4. International working together in all types of sciences, e.g., 
theology, physics, and law. This cooperation proceeds now on 
many informal, non-political bases, and should be encouraged and 
promoted by governments. 

All this, says Dubay, amounts to getting beyond nationalistic 
_ fears and narrowmindedness, and is necessary since, in modern 
world conditions, national isolationism is archaic. “Both men and 
states must now consider themselves members of a worldwide com- 
munity of nations and members possessed of international duties, 
rights, and privileges.”® In the words of Pius XII,’ “Thus the in- 
dividual nation no longer is—nor was it ever—‘sovereign’ in the 
sense of being entirely without restriction.” 

F, UNESCO. We must have an international body to seek ways 
of international understanding and ways to build up international 
good will. Whether we have such a body already in the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO) is beside the point. The point is that we must estab- 
lish and constantly perfect a workable organization. Ignorance of 
each other’s ways leads to suspicion and wars. Even as things stand 
today, UNESCO has in fact done much educational good work: a) 
in the exchange of teachers; b) in aiding the publication of learned 
6 Dubay, ibid., pp. 207-208. 

7 See Robert C. Pollock, The Mind of Pius XII. New York: Crown Publishers, 
1955; P- 79. 
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periodicals; c) in technical and expert assistance to needy coun- 
tries; d) in helping to establish school systems; e) in establishing 
libraries; and f) in reducing illiteracy. 

With all these things to do, on the part of international educa- 
tional and scientific set-ups, on the part of states, and Foundations 
and youth groups and religious groups, and philanthropists and in- 
dividual citizens, the teacher also has obligations in educating 
toward international understanding and good will. Any teacher 
in city or country has obligations of this type. A first obvious duty 
for the teacher is to know that the world problem exists and that we 
no longer live in the nineteenth century. Next, the teacher, as 
also the “school city” or authority behind him, is morally obliged 
to help to introduce children to the facts of twentieth century life. 
This he could do by letting them read, and getting them to dis- 
cuss customs of other peoples, and to stage with the highest degree 
of reverence and respect plays expressing how other peoples live. 
A beginning could be made with the Pueblo or the Huron culture 
and with our many national backgrounds and customs. Then it 
would be easy to proceed, seeing the customs of our Puerto Ricans 
or our neighbors of Mexican origin, and moving to the Chinese 
and Arabians and so on. Something of this sort might be tried 
also with the use of anthropological data. The child has a night 
to know that he belongs to the human race. 

The teacher of any subject may have occasion on the primary 
or the secondary level to indicate terms of abuse commonly hurled 
at various groups, terms such as Wops, Chinks, Micks, Niggers, Can- 
nucks, and Greasers. It is a terrible thing when a teacher uses such 
terms even in the secrecy of his heart. The teacher could discover 
whether his students use such terms, and also he could consider 
with students the derogatory historical meaning of terms such as 
“greenhorn” and “DP’s,” and point out that America is a nation | 
of greenhorns and DP’s. The teacher of religion or social science 
in high school or college may feel obliged to help students see that 
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ours is a deeply-marked pluralistic society. Lately when I visited 
a parochial school the lay teacher of the fifth grade had each stu- 
dent announce his or her name and (not at my request) his or 
her national origins. Some did not know their origins, but some 
proudly proclaimed four or five national backgrounds, including 
Indian. A next logical step would be to have them study the cus- 
toms of these background groups and stage plays showing their 
dress and dances. 

Children need to know and have a right to know—this is a fun- 
damental principle of educational philosophy. Given our common 
nature and present world conditions, they have the need and right 
to know our basic oneness with all mankind. Children can be en- 
couraged at home, at church and school to take steps toward un- 
derstanding all and arriving at good will toward all. Problems of 
a conceivable world culture, or a conceivable world political order, 
or of a not at all inconceivable world religion are proper and neces- 
sary problems for college and university students. Think how 
obscurantist, and offensive, too, we would be if we were to be 
sending abroad consuls and ambassadors, and experts and technical 
workers and Peace Corps workers who knew little about these 
radically important problems. Think how inexcusable it would be 
to keep turning out leaders at home ignorant of these problems, 
leaders in religion, journalism, science, law, and university life. The 
problem is how to come out of our ghettos, and since home educa- 
tion and school and church education so often fail to get the child 
out, it is good that many other educational forces help to bring him 
out, forces such as work and play, wars, army life, marriage, and suf- 
fering. We are fortunate that leaders in one major political party by 
an action of some years ago compelled groups of all kinds to generate 
a continuing conscious interest in the civil nghts of every man; and 
we happily discover that by deghettoizing Negroes in schooling, vot- 
ing, jobs, sports and lunch counters, we deghettoize whites. De- 
ghettoizing turns out to have immense educational values. 
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On the international and world front, we must understand and 
work for what Maritain details under the title, ““The Democratic 
Charter.” What does the “democratic charter” mean? The prob- 
lem which Maritain considers is encountered within any modern 
democratic society. Such a society is made up of many groups all 
of which, despite their evidently divergent philosophies, have to 
work together for the common order and common good. Can they 
all do this? If they cannot, then the common good cannot be 
achieved. But their philosophies, to say nothing of their theologies, 
are poles apart. Can they all nevertheless join in a common task? 
The work to be done is the greatest common temporal work— 
achieving the national common good. But may we expect them to 
work together when their basic philosophical principles are so 
far apart? 

Maritain’s reply is that it is possible if all believe in man. It is 
possible if, though perhaps for widely different reasons, all believe 
effectively in man’s rights and freedoms, not merely in mine or 
my group’s, but in man’s. Men can agree on practical goals and ~ 
work together toward them; that is what we have always more | 
or less satisfactorily done. Men can do it, says Maritain, “provided 
they similarly revere, perhaps for quite diverse reasons, truth and 
intelligence, human dignity, freedom, brotherly love, and the abso- 
lute value of moral good.” They can come together on the ground 
of a secular and civic faith. 

To clarify the concept of “the democratic charter” and to show | 
how college students grasp it, we quote from the semester exam- 
inations of three junior engineering students. First. “The demo- 
cratic charter is a cooperation among peoples which enables them 
to peacefully coexist without infringing upon each other’s rights. 
It involves, firstly, a common civic or social faith. This is simply 
8 The Social and Political Philosophy of Jacques Maritain. Edited by Evans and 


Ward. New York: Scribner’s, 1955; ch. 11, ““The Democratic Charter.” The 
quotation is from p. 138. 
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the belief that such peaceful coexistence is possible. It means that 
_ people can work together to achieve the same ends although their 
reasons for doing so, their personal philosophies and theologies, 
may differ greatly among them. It would seem that there are no 
other requisites of this charter besides that this faith be nurtured 
and maintained.” Second. “The body politic® does have the right 
to spread its principles, teach them in school and protect its way 
of life. It can take the nghts away from men who are trying to 
overthrow it. . . . It has the right and duty to protect itself. A 
secular or civic faith is a bare minimum of faith to provide ground 
for coexistence of many men in a pluralistic society. It is not very 
much of a faith.” Third. “Since this body politic is set up on 
a civic foundation, it must operate only along these lines. Its action 
must be such as to insure the safeguarding of the tenets it was 
founded on. For example, a society of this type today would be 
founded on man’s freedom, and the body politic would be set 
up to protect that freedom in every way, religious, political, econ- 
omic, social, cultural; that of speech and press, etc. It would have 
the nght and duty to strengthen the idea of freedom among the 
masses, preferably by education and by encouraging the various 
groups in the nation to air their views and beliefs.” 

St. Paul was the first Christian to get a world view of man and 
break out of a ghettoized view. St. Peter had to have a shock 
treatment from heaven to get the idea: “You know that it was 
not permissible for a Jew to associate with a foreigner or to visit 
him; but God has shown me that I should not call any man com- 
mon.’ (Acts, ch. 10). One would think St. Paul also was reared 
strictly in the ghetto idea and toward a ghetto mentality. But he 
preached “that the Gentiles also should be fellow-heirs, and of the 


9 Maritain uses the words “body politic” to cover the ensemble of social insti- 
tutions such as church, state, school, economic system, labor unions, etc., with 
the state as the one assigned above all others to work for the temporal common 
good. 
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same body, and co-partners.’ He saw that the day of Jew and 
Gentile was past; not now two, but one, and all “Careful to keep 
the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace. One body and one 
spirit; as you are called in one hope of your calling. One Lord, 
one faith, one baptism. One God and Father of all, who is above 
all, and through us all, and in us all.” (Eph. 3:4-6, and 4:36). 
In his life of St. Paul, Holzner attributed this post-ghetto men- 
tality “partly,” as he says, to the fact that Paul was reared in a 
prosperous Greek city where the varied populations of the Roman 
Empire mingled; where Greek refinement and the Greek language 
and attitude toward life were paramount, where Roman law ruled 
and, for the Jews, the synagogue also ruled, and breaking in on 
all this were decadent forms of Oriental magic and mysticism. On 
top of these opportunities for open-mindedness, “another birth 
would occur to deliver him from the womb of synagogal, Jewish 
narrowness. But even now he was being prepared for his great 
task: to tear down the wall that separated Jew and Gentile.’’!° 

Paul became all things to all, a Jew to the Jews and a Greek to 
the Greeks. But though a citizen of the world, he never hedged 
on what he radically was, and he proudly proclaimed himself a 
Jew. In a way, he was, as every man forever is, walled up in a 
ghetto, yet to future generations Paul declared that mankind is 
one. In any case, there is no dodging the fact if we believe in God 
or man. 


10 Joseph Holzner, Paul of Tarsus. Tr. by F. C. Eckhoff. St. Louis: Herder, 
1945; pp. 2-9. 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


Education and American Naturalism 


A CENTER AROUND which to study philosophies of education in 
America is “naturalism” where three chief philosophies and their 
corresponding theologies are notably in contrast. One of the philos- 
ophies-theologies is called “naturalism.” To hit off either of the 
others in a single word is difficult. One of them is Catholic, and 
the other is Protestant, but what each of these is under the head- 
ing of “natural” and “not natural’ will have to come out as we 
proceed. 

As prelude to the problem we repeat that education is natural 
to mankind. Man has a nature all his own, and in trying to become 
educated he is doing what is as natural as breathing or walking; 
he is born to do all three and each is natural to him. Why then 
raise the question of naturalism in education? Because there are 
extreme positions on this issue, and educational wisdom in theory 
and practice consists largely in avoiding both the Right and the 
Left. We begin with the Protestant side of the question. 
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A major difficulty with Protestantism is that it finds a good nature 
in man a hard pill to swallow. It is almost a proof that a man is 
Protestant if he is unhappy about “nature” m man. To a typical 
Protestant thinker, “nature” m man does not taste good, and I 
seem to see the same phenomenon im some who have been com 
vetted and become Catholics: nature is still a kind of dubious 
asset and a “natural” incubus. If nature is not bad, it 1s at least 
not fundamentally good, and the Gospel ought somehow to allow 
man to pretermit nature. I am not saying these things to cmticize, 
but to summarize a position. In reading Protestant authors one 
gets the twin feeling that nature in man, if it exists, is certamly to 
be shied away from and that nature in man is to be made up for by 
faith and is either to be apologized for or to be bypassed. Nature 
at best is a kind of sieve and is good for nothing, and at worst it 
is irredeemable. This assumption is constantly made, and unless 
a reader is awate of it he cannot grasp what Protestant thinkers 
say. Any such assumption obviously becomes a premise and first 
pnciple, and relevant conclusions are drawn from it. 

Fear of nature in man is patent in Reinhold Niebuhr whose gen- 
eral position on the present issue is that nature in man is something 
worse than weak. “What are the mam effects of the Fall?” The 
catechism’s reply that the intellect is darkened and the will weak- 
ened is less than Niebuhr will accept. He holds* that “anarchic 
impulses” are expressing themselves “In man-asnature.” To us 
that statement says that nature m man is headed toward anything 
but a world of good and truth, expressed socially and culturally m 
terms of order; and Niebuhr would agree with this imterpretation 
of him. It is one thing to say that man’s nature is weak and m 


1An item m the summary of the news (New York Times, Apnl 29, 1960) m 
advertently makes the pomt: “Two Presbyterians term sex itself no sm.” That 
was news. 
“Reinhold Niebuhr, Reflections on the End of an Era. New York: Scribner's 
1934; p. 16. 
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effective in going toward good, and different to say that man’s 
nature is anarchically and impulsively going toward evil. The latter 
is Niebuhr’s view, and is one of the principles dictating his pes- 
simism. 

Take another brief and decisive word of Niebuhr’s. Whether or 
not as expressing his own position, he says* that “orthodox Chns- 
tianity . . . tends to regard all history as unredeemed and unre- 
deemable chaos.” 

In that case, may God protect us from “orthodox” Christianity, 
since we are thereby offered shaky ground on which to build a 
philosophy and theology of society, education included. We can- 
not go one step with any such principle—we mean the alleged 
principle that all history is unredeemed and unredeemable chaos. 
Much as we might dislike tying in with naturalism, we are at least 
as unprepared to accept a philosophy and theology based on a prin- 
ciple of unredeemed and unredeemable chaos. 

If we read him correctly, Niebuhr holds that sin is inevitable, and 
that freedom, though a good, is inevitably an evil. Niebuhr says: 
“If finiteness cannot be without guilt because it is mixed with free- 
dom and stands under ideal possibilities, it cannot be without sin 
(in the more exact sense of the term) because man makes preten- 
sions of being absolute in his finiteness... . ‘This explanation of 
the matter not only emphasizes the spiritual, rather than natural, 
character of human evil, but also involves the doctrine of its in- 
evitability.’’* 

Why do we balk at such a teaching? Why is it so unreal and un- 
convincing? It is not because we disbelieve in evil and sin. It is 
easy to deceive oneself, but we think the reason is that we believe 
radically in nature and in man’s nature and in the basic goodness 
and rightness of nature in man. We say that man is good, and— 
3 Ibid., p. 135. 

4 Niebuhr, An Interpretation of Christian Ethics. New York: Harper, 1935; 
pp. 84-85. 
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what comes to the same thing—that nature in man is-good. It 
seems that Niebuhr and we are using “nature” in the same sense; 
“nature”’ as the inner drive and tendency of a thing to ends. We say 
that the tendency of nature in man is toward good, and Niebuhr 
certainly believes that it is not. 

Since no one thinks Niebuhr is synonymous with Protestant 
thought, we summarize the doctrine on nature as possibly good or 
evil in the position so interestingly stated by Professor John C. 
Bennett, another teacher at Union Theological Seminary. Pro- 
fessor Bennett cannot quite either accept or reject nature as good, 
and cannot square off either for or against a doctrine of natural 
law. Bennett knows—and all should have known long ago—that 
natural law positions cannot be segregated as Roman Catholic 
positions, but belong to mankind. Far from a pessimist, Bennett 
wants to take nature and also the state as good things, and is un- 
willing to look on the state as a necessary evil. The Aristotelian 
doctrine of the state as an expression of man’s social nature makes 
real sense to Bennett, who nevertheless says that the Catholic posi- 
tion “exempts man’s nature, including his reason, from the worst 
consequences of the fall and of original sin.” In both the Anis- 
totelian and the Catholic theory, the state is a natural institution, 
and so far from being a mere super-policeman watching and catch- 
ing and punishing, it has natural positive functions; e.g., to encour- 
age and promote education for all. 

Bennett continues? with the remark that Luther took a dis- 
paraging view of the secular power; it is provided by God, but only 
for negative purposes: it subjects non-Christians to the sword, 
“so that,” said Luther, “even though they would do so, they cannot 
practice their wickedness,” and so that if they do, they will prac- 
tice wickedness in fear. Why attribute to the state this essentially 
negative and man-punishing character? The reply is simply that 


° John C. Bennett, Christians and the State. New York: Scribner’s, 1958; pp. 
36-38. 
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mankind is evil: “seeing,” said Luther, “that the whole world is 
evil.” Luther said that God designs the secular government “which 
restrains the unchristian and wicked so that they must needs keep 
the peace outwardly against their will.” Luther, continues Bennett, 
not only saw the origin of the state in man’s sin, but also found 
in the state a special embodiment of sin. In short, the state can 
scarcely be considered natural and good, since it is the result of 
sin, and is never free from sin. 

This general fear of nature and the particular doubt about the 
possible goodness of nature combine to leave a gap in an important 
problem in moral thought and practice. The problem is how to 
know good from evil in human affairs. Men have to make judg- 
ments of good and evil, and as Aristotle remarked they must use 
a standard or norm in doing so. Often, they simply accept the 
mores and do what society expects them to do. But sometimes a 
person will think twice before matching his conduct with the mores 
or public opinion, and sometimes he will refuse such matching. 
This means that in effect he is appealing to some standard con- 
sidered more basic than the mores. In matters educational, for 
example, some citizens were prepared to refuse to go with the voice 
of the majority—a public-opinion norm—when in 1924 Oregon 
passed a public-schools-only law. Sometimes any believer in freedom 
must refuse to accept either public opinion or state law as standard 
of good. That is what sit-in strikers do; also the colonists refused 
the law England imposed on them and fought the Revolution to 
carry out their point; but in doing this they had to appeal to some 
norm taken to be more basic than civil law. In fact, they appealed 
to natural law, and to God’s law.® 

Regarding a basic standard of good and evil, American Protestant 
philosophers and theologians have more than normal trouble. ‘To 
turn to the Bible does not always answer the question, and stand- 


6 See Sir Ernest Barker, Traditions of Civility. Cambridge University Press, 
1948; ch. 7, “The American Revolution and Natural Law.” 
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ards not directly given in Bible or Gospel are not clearly available 
to Protestant tradition. One way is to let every individual settle 
matters, and that to some degree is within Protestant tradition. 
But that would fail to handle difficult national and international 
problems; nor will the mores handle them, though Protestants, like 
other people, tend to settle for the judgment of the mores; and 
to turn moral problems over to political authority is unsatisfactory, 
as Hitler made forever clear. What therefore are men to do? The 
Bible does not meet the problems; an individualistic standard 
means chaos; the mores is uncritical and is sure to leave us in 
trouble; and even if Protestants took the state as an institution 
naturally demanded and naturally good and possessed of positive 
functions, neither they nor any other believers in freedom could 
take the state as a final standard and measure of good. 

Dr. Bennett says the difficulty is real. He says this in four sen- 
tences which follow one another and the net result is a terrifying 
vacuum. Here are his words: 


“Protestant thinking about the law and about its relation to 
the law of God, to the natural law or to standards of justice 
above the positive law is confused or non-existent. Protestants, 
unlike Catholics, have no common tradition about the natural 
law which might be relevant to the discussion. ‘They are no 
more relativists in their ultimate outlook than Catholics and 
they take for granted that there is a difference between just and 
unjust laws, that in some sense the law of the state is under 
divine judgment. But it is difficult for Protestants to find a 
structure of thought into which all of these convictions can 
be fitted.”” 


” Bennett, op cit., 89. Warren B. Martin is perfectly Protestant when he says 
(Christian Century, August 17, 1960; pp. 946-7) that a Christian cannot accept 
the principle that a good end justifies the use of a less good means: one notch 
under the absolutely best; but (continues Martin) a President must, e.g., resort 
to balance of power and must use coercion for the sake of order: therefore, only 
a bad Christian can make a good President. 
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Let us add some lines from Dr. Bennett’s next page. “The mod- 
ern experience of totalitarianism has made it more urgent to em- 
phasize criteria of justice above the law of the state.” He next 
quotes two sentences from the Protestant thinker, Emil Brunner 
(we remark that Brunner, exposed firsthand to totalitarian dic- 
tatorship, knows what he is talking about): “But if there is no 
sacred, eternal, divine, absolute law, there is no possibility of de- 
nouncing any form of law or polity or national act as unjust. If 
the positivistic theory of law is right, there is no possibility of wag- 
ing war against the totalitarian state as a monster of injustice.” 

Brunner is quoted from his work, Justice and the Social Order, 
and both he and Bennett are saying what a vacuum people are in, 
Protestants and others, once they reject nature, inclusive of a law 
of nature. With nature and man’s nature out of the picture, it 
is hard to say on what “natural” ground we could stand while we 
build and maintain a moral, legal, educational and general social 
life and philosophy. Immanuel Kant is justly revered as a philos- 
opher, but in this regard he had difficulties precisely because of 
his refusal to accept human nature as a base for morality. He said 
that his metaphysic of morals must be “completely isolated, not 
mixed with any anthropology, theology, physics, or hyperphysics” 
(sciences telling us about man’s nature). He insisted that his law 
must be a priori, not deduced “from the particular attributes of 
human nature ... the particular natural characteristics of human- 
ity, from certain feelings and propensions, nay even, if possible, 
from any particular tendency proper to human reason.”*® Even, he 
said, if all our “propensions, inclinations, and natural dispositions” 
were opposed to it, his law must stand. In his very simple essays 
on education, Kant generally followed Rousseau, and made much 
of human inclinations; but no one thinks these essays much like 


8 Immanuel Kant, Fundamental Principles of the Metaphysic of Morals. ‘Tr. by 
Abbott. New York: Longmans Green, 1926; pp. 32, 51-52. 
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the real Kant. Much more him are his words?: “Ethics is no analysis 
of inclination but a prescription which is contrary to all inclina- 
tion.” 

Kant’s background was Protestant, and in these assertions he 
was strictly a Protestant philosopher. A moment ago, we were 
saying that Niebuhr qualifies in this regard. On the problem of a 
law of conduct based on man’s nature, Niebuhr seems to be doing 
his best to get around nature. In the following lines, he first says 
quite concretely, “Yes, let us square conduct with nature,’ but he 
at once goes on to say, ‘No, it’s man’s nature to skip his nature.’ 
Here are his words+?: 


“Nothing is more obvious than the assertion that ‘nature’ 
intends the end of procreation in sexual relations; but we be- 
lieve also that the freedom of the human person rises indeter- 
minately above the primary ends of nature. . . There is un- 
doubtedly a structure of human nature that must be discerned. 
There are things that “follow in a necessary manner from the 
fact that man is man’ but the difficulty is that it is man’s nature 
to transcend nature, including his own nature, indetermin- 
ately.” 


Next we state our own position on merely these present matters 
and assume that it may be called the Catholic position. We think 
that every given real thing, such as zinc or man or the mosquito 
has a nature proper to it. What does that mean? Simply that zinc 
is what it is, and man is what he is, and so on. A real being acts, 
and it acts in line with its nature, with its being-nature (if one 
prefers these words). In acting, the being reveals and can only re- 
veal its nature; it keeps telling us what it is, and science, or genuine 
knowledge of any kind, is possible only because we can read nature; 
from the thing’s operations we can make out what the thing is. 
® Kant, Lectures on Ethics. Tr. by Infield. London: Methuen, 1930; p. 37. 


10 Reinhold Niebuhr, contributing to Catholicism in America. New York: Har- 
court, Brace, 1953; pp. 32-33. 
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We have no other key, and this holds whether our knowledge is 
experimental or not, and whether it uses hypotheses or not, and 
whether by induction or deduction or intuitions or by combina- 
tions of these. We know “a man” by the way he acts, and we know 
“man” by the way man acts. In chemistry we say that we know 
things in their “reactions,” and in society we say that conduct is 
the key to character. Pretty is as pretty does, and pretty does as 
pretty is. 

We thus say that things exist and have natures, that they exhibit 
themselves and their natures in their operations, and that man- 
kind has this lead, but no other lead, to developing knowledge and 
sciences. 

The Protestant fear, if we may so generalize, in the whole social, 
educational and cultural order, that old fear of nature, is funda- 
mentally a fear of man—and, so taken, it may be well advised, too! 
It passes into social philosophy and logically should poison the 
social order, and perhaps to some extent it does so; but we believe 
that most people most of the time disregard this negative principle 
of fear—and they too are well advised. Obviously the basic prin- 
ciple—viz., nature in man is at best not much good—is a deduction 
from a principle of Protestant theology. 

The Catholic principle—nature exists and is good—may be a 
deduction from a principle of Catholic theology; e.g., God, seeing 
his work, thought it good. But we do not think that it needs to 
be a deduction. A reader of Aquinas may well doubt whether the 
“nature is good” principle is theologically based. We think it is 
not, Aquinas having taken such a big dose of Aristotelian common 
sense. Aquinas states his case in this way: “Only he who gave 
nature can take nature away.” And God has not done that. We 
have empiric evidence that man can weaken nature in himself, but 
not that he can take nature away and oust it, in himself or any- 
thing else; also in building planes and bridges he had better learn 
and respect the strength of materials, and this strength is radicated 
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in the actual natures of steel and other materials. Man has his 
nature. Intellect has its own nature, and so has will. No one can 
think of intellect trying to go to things as they are not; its bent— 
its unbendable bent—is to try to go to things as they are. To hit 
things is intellect’s nature, and that is its end and good, a good 
called truth. We grant that intellect is ineffective in hitting the 
mark. It wavers and certainly misses the mark; but to try to hit 
the mark, to try to go to things as they are, is its total and only 
business. ‘That is its “nature.” 

That particular driving toward a mark on the part of the intel- 
lect is an instance of an all-inclusive drive. This universal drive 
is called “appetitus,” the thrust of anything ex natura sua (as 
Aquinas phrases it), and this thrust “naturally” is toward good. 
Some people will want us to say immediately that the thrust and 
drive of things toward good comes from God. We do not prejudice 
that question. We only say that we find in things such a drive. 

Put the matter in another way. Every thing, Aquinas claims, 
“has an appetitus to be, in its own mode of being”: man wants to 
be, and to be nothing better or worse than man, and so for other 
types, an elephant no doubt being pleased to be an elephant and 
having a strong drive ex natura sua to be just that. Intellect has 
a natural desire to be intellect—that is its “desire to be, in its own 
mode of being.” It cannot want not to be, and it can only be 
by being what it is. The power of freedom is not identical with 
the power of knowing, but it profits by the light of the latter power. 
Sometimes it gets off the track, since many untoward things can 
happen to a being so complicated and fragile as man, or again to 
a man’s intellect or will. The will’s proper track is toward the truly 
good, and this means the moral good. All know that the will is 
easily thrown off; no one holds that it is indefectible. We are only 
saying that sometimes a man does what he knows he ought not 
to do. But in that case he is going against his own nature. 

The language in which Aquinas says these things regarding the 
will is vigorous: “Since the will is oriented to that which is truly 
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good, when, because of passion or an evil habit or an evil disposi- 
tion a man turns away from that which is truly good, he acts like 
a slave inasmuch as he is inclined by something extraneous, if 
we take into consideration the natural arder itself of the will." 
Aquinas is saying that the will of its own nature tends toward 
good. Rightly or not, Aquinas is on the side of those who, all 
things considered, take an optimistic and handsome view of man’s 
nature and its rightness. We think it can only be a bad day for 
thought structures and action structures when men lose faith in 
man and in the goodness of nature. It is bad to attempt to de- 
nature anything, and sometimes, it seems to us, various thinkers 
and also men of action, some Catholics certainly included, tend 
to denature nature in man. That has to be bad. Not that it can 
actually ever be done, but ideas have consequences. 

We have argued against denaturing man; but let us consider 
some lesser instances of the attempt to denature. Pious persons 
attempting to write poetry and do creative work in arts sometimes 
seem to think piety can substitute for art. They lay their piety on 
and make art and poetry gooey. ‘They are denaturing the materials, 
and are fundamentally disrespectful of the art, not aware that an 
artist has responsibilities to the art. The same would happen to 
play and games if preachy moralists had their way. Grant for argu- 
ment that play is primarily for fun, and is what it is in virtue of 
that end. The moralizer says that play’s function is to make people 
good and develop character; “play” is denatured, and the good 
taken out of it.. That would be the effect except that persons play- 
ing naturally allow play to be what it is. ‘The denaturing of things 
always will have its revenge. If that is so, the denaturing of man, 
even if only in idea, can work no good; and such denaturing, even 
if only in idea, cannot help us find foundations for philosophy of 
education. 

Our next point must be mentioned only in passing. All philos- 


11 St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa Contra Gentiles, IV, c. 22. 
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ophy is “natural.” ‘That goes with its “nature,” since philosophy 
uses natural empirical knowledge, natural insights, natural com- 
mon sense knowledge, natural science, natural reasonings. As 
philosophy, that is all it can do. This is because it is philosophy. 
Theology uses a higher light, but while a Judeo-Christian philos- 
ophy leaves the philosopher free to go with any higher lights, phi- 
losophy in its nature and its being has no access to these, any more 
than history or geology has. Philosophy is philosophy, and is not 
theology. It is as natural as physics or geometry. The man who 
is philosophizing may have belief-knowledge from non-natural 
sources, but philosophy itself has not. 

This brings us to the third part of the “naturalism” problem. 
In American philosophy for more than a generation, we have had 
as a distinct phenomenon a growing body of philosophy which is 
put under the heading of “naturalism.” (The phenomenon is not 
peculiar to America.) But if all philosphy works from natural data 
and natural means, why call some philosophy “naturalism” and 
some presumably “not naturalism’? The words “naturalistic phi- 
losophy” are obviously redundant, and any philosophy called 
“naturalism” is pleonistically named, but we shall now see that 
in America at least the word stands for a real thing. Every man 
is a man, and every philosophy is a philosophy. But men may be 
classified in groups, for instance because of color or national origin 
or religion, and there may be reason for classifying philosophies 
also. For philosophies as for men, certain identifiable features are 
the basis for classification. What are the features of “naturalism” 
as held and taught in America? 

It is unfortunate that misunderstanding sometimes arises be- 
tween those defending naturalism in American philosophy and 
those who refuse this position. It is not worth while to make an 
issue of this side of the problem, since we want to find out what is 
held on the Right and the Left and in the Center. Before we cite 
some Americans holding naturalism, we outline the historical 
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meanings of the term as summarized by Professor J. Donald Butler 
of Princeton.?? 

1. “The daring of Thales, marking him as a naturalist, is that 
he found his final substance within Nature. Apparently he did not 
feel the necessity of going beyond Nature to find ultimate reality.” 

2. “Leucippus and Democritus insisted that nothing happens 
by chance; that in the motion of atoms through space and the re- 
sultant composition of objects, everything that goes on is the result 
of corresponding movements which went before and necessarily 
resulted in these subsequent events.” From this background, Na- 
ture as we now know it evolved, with planets, vegetation, animals, 
and man and his institutions. 

3. Lucretius speaking Of the Nature of Things: 

The atoms, as their own weight bears them down 
Plumb through the void, at scarce determined times, 
In scarce determined places, from their course 
Decline a little—call it, so to speak, 

Mere changed trend. 

4. “Like ancient naturalists, Hobbes conceived Nature as an 
affair of bodies moving in space.” 

5. Positivism. “While it is a complete dependence on science 
as the way of knowledge, what it yields in content is a purely natu- 
talistic world view according to which reality is a system of laws, 
events, and relationships, and in which substance, either as matter 
or energy, is not an abiding element.” 

6. Nature as Process. For Herbert W. Schneider, nature is 
neither a mechanical unity nor an agglomeration of existences. 
“Nature is a mother-like matrix in which all things normal transpire 
and of which they are a part.” Schneider says, “That is normal 
which works.” 

To go on from Dr. Schneider’s formulation and to get the sense 


12]. Donald Butler, Four Philosophies and Their Practice in Education and 
Religion. New York: Harper. Revised edition, 1957; pp. 57-85. 
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and direction of American naturalism, we take the clear and simple 
statement of naturalism made by Dr. Ernest Nagel!? and allow 
others to supply nuances. 

Dr. Nagel says that two theses seem to him central to what he 
calls naturalism. The first “is the existential and causal primacy 
of organized matter in the executive order of nature. This is the 
assumption that the occurrence of events, qualities and processes, 
and the characteristic behaviors of various individuals, are con- 
tingent on the organization of spatio-temporally located bodies, 
whose internal structures and external relations determine and limit 
the appearance and disappearance of everything that happens.” In 
translation these words say that everything that is existentially 
primary or that does anything is matter. (Dr. Nagel grants that 
forms of behavior and functions exist in nature, but says they do 
nothing. ) 

His second thesis, less basic, is that there is an irreducible variety 
of individuals and types encountered in nature; atoms, e.g., and 
stars, and men. Nagel says that his naturalism does not regard man 
and his works as “intrusions into nature.” It accepts atoms, stars, 
and men as really there, maintaining themselves and “the direc- 
tion of their characteristic activities,” but finds no evidence that 
“all existential structures are teleological systems in this sense, or 
for the view that whatever occurs is a phase in a unitary, teleolog- 
ically organized, and all-inclusive process or system.” 

Positively, Nagel’s world is organized matter, and exhibits itself 
in many individuals and types. Negatively, it has “no place for the 
operation of disembodied forces, no place for an immaterial spirit 
directing the course of events, no place for the survival of person- 
ality after the corruption of the body which exhibits it.” Nagel’s 
is a Closed world. Take these evidences. First, the refrain is “no 
place for’—‘No, no, no.” Secondly, it is asserted that “human 


13 Ernest Nagel, “Naturalism Reconsidered,” Proceedings and addresses of the 
American Philosophical Association, XXVII (1954-55), pp. 5-17- 
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traits are nothing but the properties of bodies which can be formu- 
lated exclusively in the language of current physical theory.” Third, 
the stated view of man’s destiny is also on the negative side; natural- 
ism, it is said, “has never sought to conceal its view of human des- 
tiny as an episode between two oblivions.” Fourth, the implica- 
tion is no God, and a fortiori no basic “meaning” for nature or the 
world.!# 

Earlier in the present century, several American philosophers, 
confirmed in what they understood as naturalism, tended to take 
positions not obviously of a piece with Dr. Nagel’s. We shall refer 
briefly to two of these men. In quite different languages and by 
different methods, Santayana and Dewey considered their philoso- 
phies to be what they called naturalism, and what we may call 
materialism, or materialistic naturalism. Under “naturalism” they 
held, above all, to these basic theses: 

First, matter is the only reality. We must take a this-world-only 
view, and a matter-only view. 

Second, man is entirely of a piece (therefore?) with the rest of 
nature—with “lower nature.” There is a strict continuity between 
and among all types of things discovered or discoverable. 

Third, morals are reducible to something “non-moral.” In terms 
perhaps not thus used by those two philosophers, moral theory 
should be “natural” and not “non-natural.” To say that a moral 
theory is “natural” means that what mankind has traditionally 
called “moral” concepts, e.g., good and evil, right and wrong, and 
obligation, can be reduced to and expressed in non-moral categories 
such as historical, biological, psychological, sociological, or eco- 
nomic. 

14 Joseph G. Brennan, Journal of Philosophy, 53 (July 5, 1956), pp. 444-448, 
found fault with Nagel’s article on two counts: first, a minor one of terminol- 
ogy: instead of “naturalism,” why not use the classical term “materialism’’? 
Second, whom is Nagel tilting against in American philosophy? He is at once 


aggressive and defensive: what is the occasion? Is he therefore radically de 
fensive? 
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Dewey in particular was full of vitality, and we proceed to name 
what appear to be important assumptions in Dewey’s naturalism, 
not all of them consistent throughout his works, or consistent with 
each other or perhaps with orthodox naturalism’: 

1. The assumption of a complete naturalism, i.e., that man be- 
longs wholly to nature. 

2. Education 1s direction. 

3. Man is to change the world which stands in need of reform, 
and education’s part is to do the changing. 

4. Novelty or newness means progress, and more novelty means 
more progress. 

5. The world of things and that of persons are—in spite of an 
assumed monistic naturalism—two distinct and independent 
realms. 

6. In human matters, the social is the good. 

7. Everything is “experience,” and “experience” is everything; 
e.g., it is art, and education. 

8. Therefore, a kind of primitivism, and a fear of tradition and 
of books; therefore, too, as Santayana said of Dewey’s thought, the 
primacy of the immediate and the foreground. 

g. “Ends are endless”: “there are no ends.” 

10. Democracy is the good life—there is no other good life. 

11. Science is the chief means for perfecting the means of action. 

Santayana made fun of reductionism, i.e., of what he called the 
philosophy of nothing-but, which says that life is nothing but non- 
life, and animal life nothing but plant life, and human life nothing 
but animal life; the “higher” level can always be reduced to the 
“lower” without a remainder. Dewey scolded severely those who 
speak of a “mere” naturalism, as if they could disqualify naturalism 
with a depreciating word. 


15 In his most overt defense of naturalism, Dewey was excited and angry and 
did less than justice to some questions. We refer to his “Antinaturalism in 
Extremis,” contributed to Naturalism and the Human Spirit, ed. by Y. H. 
Krikorian, Columbia University Press, 1944. 
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A major difficulty with the naturalism of Santayana or Dewey 
or anyone else is what to do with the “characteristic behaviors” 
of mankind. It becomes a problem to fit man, with his life of free- 
dom and “scientific intelligence,’ into a world which, on the 
naturalistic view, had no freedom or scientific intelligence until 
man appeared. ‘Three different attempts are made to get out of the 
dilemma. One way is to reduce man to sub-human nature, and 
since this attempt leaves man and his characteristics out of the pic- 
ture, it is unsuccessful. Another way is to say with Dr. Nagel that 
man is irreducibly different. ‘This reply is true, but inadequate; 
it neglects the empirical evidence showing that man decisively 
transcends the rest of nature; it merely says that each individual in 
any type—each type, as Nagel rightly remarks—is irreducibly dif- 
ferent. Nagel’s statement only says that the type “man” is irre- 
ducibly different. Dr. Nagel is saying, “hat’s the way the world 
is—accept it!’ But he also literally says that the only known agents 
are bodies and that human traits are nothing but the properties 
of bodies. Consider two bits of evidence against such a view; first, 
that two intellects, that of Brown and that of Jones, can mutually 
and reciprocally, and at precisely the same moment, contain and 
comprehend each other—a feat seemingly impossible for two physi- 
cal bodies; and second, though a piece of matter or “body” can 
act on another body, or part of a body on another part, a body 
cannot act totaliter on itself, and yet the intellect as agent can re- 
flect totaliter on itself and on its operation and product; since by 
the present act of knowing I can know the present of knowing.'® 

A third way that some naturalists adopt to try to get out of the 
dilemma is to say that each “higher” level of the evolutionary scale 
is an “emergent.” Given any “lower” level, no one could have 
predicted the next “higher,” and given the higher, no one can say 
how it came from the lower. To offer explanation in that way is, 
beginning with the problem—‘“How explain the next level?”—to 


16 St. Thomas Aquinas, Contra Gentiles, Book II, ch. 49 states a series of argu- 
ments to the effect that the intellectual substance is not a body. 
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end with the same problem, and to say: “I have no answer and see 
no way out, but I’ll say that the answer is “emergents’ and ‘emer- 
gence.” 

We take Santayana and Dewey as classic American naturalistic 
philosophers, and—the merits and demerits of naturalism apart— 
we say that neither of these succeeded in keeping man continuous 
with nature. Dewey was too much concerned with freedoms and 
reforms to leave man identified with a nature that knows nothing 
of freedom or reform. Santayana certainly accorded man a level 
far above non-human nature. The following is one of many strik- 
ing passages in which Santayana refused to leave man on the 
“natural” level: 


“It is a hindrance to the free movement of spirit to be lodged 
in one point of space rather than in another, or in one point 
of time: that is a physical necessity which intelligence en- 
deavors to discount, since it cannot be eluded. Seen under 
the form of eternity, all ages are equally past and equally fu- 
ture; and it is impossible to take seriously the tastes and am- 
bitions of our contemporaries. Everything gently impels us 
to view human affairs scientifically, realistically, biologically, 
as events that arise, with all their spiritual overtones, in the 
realm of matter.’’!” 


Even if we grant to Santayana his own meaning of “spirit” and 
“spiritual,” the complete continuity of man with non-human “na- 
ture” never comes off. That is the case with Santayana and Dewey, 
and each of those famous naturalists remains a non-naturalist. 

On the problem of human destiny, Dr. Nagel is frank and blunt. 
Many naturalists, Santayana notably excepted, have tried to soften 
the statement, by seeking some kind of ersatz socialized end. This 
was plain in the case of Dewey who was eventually making a re- 


17 George Santayana, Dominations and Powers. New York: Scribner’s, 1951; 
p. vill. 
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ligion of progress and human values: health, socialized insurance, 
universal schooling, and economic freedom. He did not, as Ber- 
trand Russell did, see the full implications of his premises and 
ideals: Russell declared that freedom and meaning, though given 
and present in human life, are absolute surds; we know (said Rus- 
sell) that all is lost and all is absurdity, and yet as the boat sinks, 
our part is to “worship at the shrine our own hands have made.” 
Dewey was too much an optimist and progressivist to think all is 
lost. But in A Common Faith he asked us to worship at the 
shrine of human values, and, as if to save the traditionally prized 
word “religion,” he said that any man deeply committed to a cause 
is religious. ‘hese are his words: “Any activity pursued in behalf 
of an ideal end against obstacles and in spite of threats of per- 
sonal loss because of conviction of its general and enduring value 
is religious in quality.”’18 

Critics quickly noted that Dewey’s view rated the life of gang- 
sters as “religious,” since at the moment he said the words, Hitler, 
Mussolini and Stalin were performing activities “religious in qual- 
ity,’ if we were to take seriously what Dewey said. 

It was the custom for a decade or two to try to save the word 
“religious” or “religion.” Dewey did not like to be called irreligious, 
and was far from being alone in this feeling. Take the revealing 
lines from Roy Wood Sellars who asked us to think of religion 
“more deeply and dynamically as the strategy of human life in the 
face of destiny.’ Elsewhere, Dr. Sellars asked: 


“Could religion, as a concern for man’s existence and the 
human situation, shift from the perspective of supernaturalism 
to that of naturalism? Could it candidly accept the full import 
of modern knowledge about man and the cosmos and set itself 
human objectives, personal and social, with a naturalistic view 


18 John Dewey, A Common Faith, Yale University Press, 1934; p. 27. 
19 Roy Wood Sellars, Religion Coming of Age. New York: Macmillan, 1928; 


p. 51. 
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as a background? ... He who acknowledges, and wishes to 
further human values, cannot be said to be irreligious or un- 
spiritual.”?° 


It was by a tour de force that Dewey and Sellars were able to keep 
something called religion within their naturalism. The word has 
changed from materialism to naturalism to secularism, which means 
a this-worldly view,” and many latter-day secularists are far from 
suffering anxiety to save the word or the thing “religion” or “religious 
values.” We might name in this connection Paul Blanshard, T. V. 
Smith, and Julian Huxley. Such men are militant non-communist 
secularists. The real thing today, however, is revolutionary secular- 
ism. ‘This is world Communism. Reducing men to matter, as 
does naturalism, might help to make the road clear and open for 
Marxist revolutionary secularism, but the ordinary secularist or 
naturalistic philosopher never meant to do this and did not know 
he was doing it. When some devotees of naturalism such as Sidney 
Hook fell into Marxism, it was because they did not know what else 
to do, and not because they were revolutionary communist secu- 
larists. 

Revolutionary secularism is always militant, but any philosophy 
may of course be militant. Few philosophers have been more mili- 
tant than Dewey. He wanted all men weaned from what he called 
the supernal or supernatural, by which he meant anything tran- 
scendent to nature. It is a trial for naturalism to avoid rhetoric and 
loaded phrases: witness the appeal of Nagel to “scientific intelli- 
gence’ and the frequent appeals of Dewey to “scientific human- 
ism.” It is as if naturalism felt that it had a monopoly on science 


20 Roy Wood Sellars, contributing to Religious Liberals Reply. Boston: Beacon 
Press, 219475. pp. ls. hs a: 

21 “T use the term [secularist] to signify an outlook on life in which man is held 
to be sufficient unto himself and God disappears as an unnecessary, outmoded 
concept.” Will Herberg, ‘‘Sectarian Conflict over Church and State,’ Com- 
mentary, v.14 (Nov. 1952). 
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and scientific method. Said Dewey: “the naturalist is one who 
has respect for the conclusions of natural science.” On a militant 
naturalistic view, it is necessary to impose some kind of meaning 
on nature. This is hard to do. At least it is hard outside of a 
Communist secularism; the Marxist doctrine of ends and meaning 
was expressed in terms of the coming reign of the proletamat, 
but the gears have been shifted and the meaning is Communist 
power and world domination. Short of some such imposed mean- 
ing, naturalism has to press to affirm meaning. Dewey could do 
it with grace in terms of science and progress. By this time, that 
is much more difficult to do. 

From the religionists’ point of view, naturalism lacks any at- 
tractive and convincing statement of ends and meaning. Man is 
always putting meaning and direction into his life, and it is difh- 
cult to build a social and educational order without a sense of 
direction to ends, and in that way without a sense of purpose and 
meaning. Man does direct, and he imposes meaning. ‘The crux 
in doing this appears with the supposition that to begin with, nature 
had no direction and meaning. This is another way of saying that 
it is dificult to suppose, as naturalism does, that man is the first 
person in the universe. Here we cite C. S. Lewis who has said?? 
that men cannot have it both ways: they cannot suppose man to 
have meaning and nature to have none: if nature means nothing 
then, says Lewis, so do we. Lewis says that we may not tuck man 
away in some meaningful motel or faubourg, whereas the world 
would be considered meaningless. If the world means nothing, 
Lewis concludes, so do we, and if we mean something, so does the 
world. Lewis is saying that it does not make sense to attempt to 
put meaning and direction into our lives on the assumption that 
they are detachable from the rest of reality. In spite of Nagel’s 
contrary insistence, man does look like an intrusion. ‘This is a 


22C. S. Lewis, “The Personal Heresy in Criticism,’ Essays and Studies by 
members of the English Association, v. 19 (Oxford, 1934), pp. 7-28. 
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trouble spot for naturalism, perhaps even more than it is for other 
philosophies. 

Let us put the question in terms of the foundation on which to 
build an educational theory and practice. The child is born for 
meaning, for going right on, as do at least all living things, towards 
ends. Nature is set toward ends, and is a drive towards ends. This 
teleological factor given in nature is rejected by American natural- 
ism. Professor D. W. Gotshalk has shown?’ that American natural- 
ism impoverishes itself by denying the teleological factor in nature. 
In effect, he was saying that naturalism is thereby unfair to natural- 
ism, and perhaps its inhibition comes from fear of encountering 
something transcendent. Thus American naturalism affords a 
doubtful basis for educational or other human values. Refusing 
to go with nature, a fortiori it refuses to go with the nature of the 
child. 

Our position comes down to keeping between the Scylla of any 
who claim that the nature of man, if existent, is like rubbish, and 
the Charybdis of those who, though literally affirming a naturalism, 
seem unwilling to affirm either the nature of nature, as going for 
ends, or the nature of man himself as also going for ends before 
he ever directs himself individually or socially toward ends. 


23D. W. Gotshalk, “Paradox of Naturalism.” Journal of Philosophy (March 
14, 1946), pp. 152-157. 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


Religion in All Schools 


WHEN WE SPEAK OF “religion in all the schools” we mean at least 
some teaching about religion, and this “about religion” idea will 
have to be explained and detailed. The words “all schools” are 
taken in the most literal sense. Our first thesis is that there should 
be at least some teaching about religion in every school in any 
free country, and our second thesis is that, the “separation prin- 
ciple” notwithstanding, there may be some such teaching in every 
American school. 

The statement of our position may be expressed in another way. 
Today, Americans deprive many children of any and all introduc- 
tion to the beliefs and ways of worship of mankind. To do this 
is to leave a gap in their education. Children need to know some- 
thing actual and scientific about their neighbors’ beliefs, just as 
they need to know something about science and history and arts. 
That is what we have schools for—to save the child from growing 
up an ignoramus. 
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Most people in the Occident have learned to fight for freedom 
to help to rule, freedom to speak and write and teach, freedom of 
belief and conscience. We have fought for freedoms and will fight 
for them. This is another way of saying that we believe in rights. 
Those who fight for the rights of man are fighting for the freedoms 
of man. This can be said in the formula: no rights, no freedoms; 
and no freedoms, no nghts. 

One of man’s freedoms is the freedom to know and one of his 
tights is the right to know. Where do we get this right? The nght 
and freedom to know is closer and more integral to us than our 
skin. We do not beg or borrow it from any one or any group, not 
from Fascists or Communists or the will of a democratic majority. 
Here we are affirming that man by nature has the right and free- 
dom to know. To be born a child of man is to possess the nght 
to know. (Not that a child or man can always exercise his rights; 
for example, in a slave camp, a man cannot exercise the rights and 
freedoms that belong to him.) 

The nght to know is as basic as any right with the sole exception 
of the right of life. What would the right to life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness mean without the exercized right to know? 

But—the right to know what? Man’s right to know might be 
stated as The Right to Know, Unlimited. It might be put in any 
of these ways: the right to know things, to know reality, to know 
the world, to know the truth. The best way to express it is the 
right to know. Let us break the “nght to know” down into its 
major parts. 

The child has a right to know the sun and moon and stars—to 
know about them and to know them. He has a right to know cats 
and dogs and men and trees and stones—to know about them and 
to know them. He has a right to know something about some arts 
such as music and to know some such arts. Not to know—that is 
the infantile state of man; it is even the numskull, imbecile and 
ignoramus state. Man is made to be, and that means he is made 
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to be man. But he cannot really and fully be man if he remains 
intellectually an infant. He is made to grow up as man, and he 
cannot do this unless he acquires knowledge. 

We hold that man can know God and has a right to know God. 
This is not the place to adduce arguments for God’s existence. 
However, we mention three among possible preludes to man’s 
knowing God. One prelude is contained in John Locke’s statement 
that we know that some being or set of beings is the greatest among 
all beings. Another is that primitives take some being or set of 
beings as the greatest and as worshipful. The third is that every 
people, and every man for that matter—whatever his alleged agnos- 
tic or atheist position—takes some being or set of beings as the 
greatest, and, taking it as the greatest, already worships it and 
pays divine honors to it. All peoples have gods and ways of worship, 
and every man has gods and finds organized or unorganized ways 
to worship the God or gods he acknowledges. It is easy to know 
the existence of God through those simple approaches. But to 
know the nature of God is difficult, and St. Thomas Aquinas must 
have been sympathetic toward the Athenians whom St. Paul found 
worshiping “the unknown god.” St. Thomas said that despite 
our keenest knowledge we must say that God remains quasi 1g- 
notum. 

Wrestling with what God is—this is not the same as wrestling 
with whether God is, just as wrestling with what life is, evidently 
is a different problem from wrestling with whether it is. Life exists, 
and energy exists; so far, everything is clear sailing. But what is 
“life” and what is “energy”? All the same, we have sciences dealing 
with life and with energy. In spite of our nescience in regard to 
life and energy, the child should have some introduction to biology 
and physics. So too with our limited knowledge in regard to God 
and God’s nature. ‘The least we may say is that man has always 
thought he had some genuine knowledge of God. This knowledge 
is expressed in theology, a study and science in regard to God. To 
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make it manageable, men break knowledge into parts which they 
call biology, physics, theology, and so on. The child should be 
free to know life and energy and God in some rudimentary way. 
Granting the right to know, several questions must be raised 
about any school’s actually teaching in the fields of theology and 
religion. Do not the home and church sufficiently teach these? 
Can they not do it better than schools? Is it not the place of the 
home and church to do this teaching? Does not the “separation 
principle” disqualify the public school from teaching anything 
in the field of theology? If a public school did any such teaching 
would it not violate the principle of “separation” of Church and 
State? And did not Justice Frankfurter in a dissenting opinion 
of the Supreme Court (in the Everson school bus case) say that 
the separation of Church and State is an “absolute Separation’? 
Those relevant questions may be subsumed in the following way. 
Teaching religion in American public schools has caused trouble, 
not only to Horace Mann a century ago, but ever since and even 
today to many schools and teachers and parents and also to 
churches. Religion was at last got out—not completely, but, gen- 
erally out—of the public school in America. Why not leave it 
out? Why not leave bad enough alone? 
The positive approach is this: For many reasons we should have 
religion and theology in American Schools. Consider these reasons: 
1. We teach everything else in schools: geography, arithmetic, 
physical education, dancing, cooking, make-up and _hair-styling, 
and we trust that teachers are competent and teach them well. 
Is not a knowledge of God and religion as valid a knowledge and 
as much to the point in making a man and building a society as 
a knowledge of geography and engineering and commerce and He- 
brew? ‘The school is to dispense knowledge, and whatever else 
it does, it may not fight shy of knowledge. Hence if a knowledge 
of God and religion is possible, the school is committed to teach- 
ing it. 
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2. If we fail to teach a knowledge of God—presumably a great 
object to know—and of religions, obviously a major human phe- 
nomenon, then other subjects will usurp the places of these studies. 
This usurpation was emphasized by Newman when he declared in 
The Idea of a University for the inclusion of theology in a liberal 
education. Newman said two central things: first, that an illiber- 
ally educated man is not educated, and second, that a man igno- 
rant of theology is illiberally educated. He said that to omit theol- 
ogy is to omit a major human concern, and it would not be so bad 
if we simply omitted it. But that is not the way things work out. 
Soon professors of other disciplines, such as history, or philosophy 
or literature or sociology, will be taking up the slack, some of these 
professors setting up as amateur theologians. 

3. It is impossible to teach anything in the humanities, e.g., art, 
literature, history, philosophy, without raising questions of theol- 
ogy. This is a matter to which we presently returi. 

4. To omit the study of theology and religion is to give the im- 
pession that they are unimportant, and good students, even in 
high school, can sense the omission. The assumption of many pro- 
fessors is that when a school omits the study of theology and re- 
ligion, it simply omits it. Such, however, is not the case. Sir Walter 
Moberly, as a rule a conservative, is vigorous regarding the error 
involved in what he refers to as “‘so-called academic objectivity” 
and “neutrality.” He says that the former is a “fraud” and the 
latter a “pretence,” and that a “masked partisanship” becomes 
evident in the fields of politics, religion and ethics. On the religious 
issue he says that “the modern university intends to be, and sup- 
poses it is, neutral, but it is not. Certainly, it neither inculcates nor 
expressly repudiates belief in God. But it does what is far more 
deadly than open rejection; it ignores Him.”! The effect on the 
students and professors has to be considerable. Unimportant sub- 


1 Sir Walter Moberly, Crisis in the University. London: SCM Press, 1949. 
sth impression, 1953; pp. 54-55. 
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jects presumably are skipped. What else would a self-respecting 
school do with them? Important subjects are retained and em- 
phasized. Religion and theology are omitted, and gymnastic and 
music (let us say) are taught. What are students and professors 
to conclude? The psychological force of the implied logic must 
leave its mark. 

5. Above all, we should attempt a presentation of the knowledge 
possible in the study of theology and religion because the child 
has a right to this knowledge. 

We come next to a new phase of the problem. In the face of 
the “separation principle,” can anything be done? Let us take the 
edge off the question, first by a rhetorical but justified reply, and 
then by a more scientific reply. A study of God and religion may 
not and cannot be taught behind the Iron Curtain.. The reason is 
that Russians and satellite peoples are not free. Are we in this 
regard as devoid of freedom as those behind the Iron Curtain? If 
we really are free, what is it that we lack—the intelligence to study 
God and religion, or the good will to do it? 

What is called the “separation principle” is contained in the First 
Article of the Bill of Rights. This Article reads: “Congress shall 
make no law concerning an establishment of religion, nor pro- 
hibiting the free exercise thereof.” If people started teaching re- 
ligion in one way or another in the public high schools, say of 
Indiana or Idaho, would Congress be thereby passing a law regard- 
ing an establishment of religion? Odd as it might seem, that was 
how the federal Supreme Court in the McCollum case (1948) in- 
terpreted the action of those who were teaching religion to some 
children in the city of Champaign, Illinois. Actually, in the pres- 
ent connection the First Article means two basic things. It means, 
first, that the state shall have autonomy vis-a-vis the church, and 
the latter shall have autonomy vis-a-vis the state; each shall mind 
its own business. It means, secondly, that no particular church 
shall be favored by the state and much less shall any church become 
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established. Church and state shall forever be kept distinct. That 
is the decisive point; each with its autonomy, its rights and duties. 

Distinct! ‘That is the important idea and the important thing. 
No church-state or state-church, no theocracy, and no favored 
church. 

Church and state are distinct. They are not separated. For 
them to be separated in theory or practice would be bad for both. 
They have never been separated in our country, and they are not 
separated now. They work together on many things. Obviously 
therefore they are not separated. The President asks people to 
give thanks to God; coins say “In God we trust”; tax money pays 
for Jewish, Catholic and Protestant chaplains in the armed forces; 
tax money is used to support GI students not only to study at 
church-related schools, but to become rabbis and priests and nuns 
and ministers; tax money is afforded by the National Science Foun- 
dation to pay the tuition of high school students and high school 
teachers sharpening up their mathematics, chemistry, and lan- 
guages: some of these students and teachers are preachers and 
priests and nuns, and some are studying at church-related schools. 

All these practices, and there are dozens of them, are instances 
of collaboration, and each of them is a hundred miles from “separa- 
tion.” Church and state are evidently working together, and we 
the people would not want them to do anything else. The idea 
of an “absolute” separation as asserted by Justice Frankfurter, and 
in the Everson bus case (1947) by Justices Black and Rutledge, 
can only be based on confusion or a falsification of history. ‘The 
popular confusion—affecting scholars and some judges in the high- 
est courts—is based on an unfortunate myth. On the other hand, 
some persons and groups waving the “separation” flag are dissem- 
blers. Also, to read the “wall of separation” metaphor into decisions 
of courts is unfortunate; it misleads journalists and teachers and 
many people, and sometimes perhaps it misleads justices them- 
selves. 
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Collaboration never means separation, and it is either confusion 
or dishonesty to assume it does. What we have is distinction, not 
separation. Husband and wife collaborate and cooperate and this 
is an instance of distinction which only a confused mind could 
take for separation. Nation and nation collaborate and cooperate; 
this is another instance of distinction. Nation and nation, co- 
operating, do not suffer an iron curtain of separation. So too for 
church and state in regard to schools. In America, church and 
state have always cooperated, they cooperate now, and we pre- 
sume that they will continue to cooperate. They are distinct, and 
we could hardly repeat too often that there is no wall of separa- 
tion between them. 

For the state to favor a particular religion would be a different 
matter, and any favoring is forbidden by the First Article of the 
Bill of Rights (cited also as the First Amendment). The state 
helps religion and does so in many ways. Granting that fact, we 
would be hard put to it to find rhyme or reason in the statement 
of Justice Black in the Everson case (the New Jersey bus case of 
1947). Writing the majority opinion allowing tax money to take 
children to parochial schools, Justice Black incidentally said that 
neither the state nor federal government “‘can pass laws which aid 
one religion, aid all religions, or prefer one religion over another.” 
In 1948 Justice Black repeated those words in the McCollum de- 
cision forbidding the use of public school buildings in teaching 
religion. 

The last part of this statement, “prefer one religion over an- 
other,” is not odd at all. Preference or favoring is strictly for- 
bidden by the First Article; so far, Justice Black was on solid ground. 
‘The odd statement was his assertion that government may not aid 
“all religions.” It does aid religions, and it does so in many cases, 
as we have indicated. Congress has always used public money to 
aid religion and religious instruction. Look at this statement re- 
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garding the conduct of Congress?: “Every Congress, without a 
single exception, has used public money in the promotion of re- 
ligious activities. .. Not only have all presidents and all Congresses 
used public money in aid of religion and religious education, but 
every state in the Union, from the day of its beginning, has used 
tax-supported facilities and personnel, cooperating with religion 
and religious education.” 

If that is so, it falsifies American procedure to say that it is 
illegal to aid one religion or to aid all religions. In a special con- 
currence in the McCollum case, Justice Jackson made some note- 
worthy remarks. Emphasizing that “teaching of creed and cate- 
chism and ceremonial” and proselytizing are taboo in public 
schools, he asked whether it is possible to “isolate and cast out” 
all religious education. Perhaps, he said, this is possible in mathe- 
matics and chemistry, but he wondered about the possibility in 
history and arts and literature. His reply is basic for philosophy 
of education. Here are his words: ‘““The fact is that, for good or 
for ill, nearly everything in our culture worth transmitting, every- 
thing that gives meaning to life, is saturated with religious influ- 
ences, derived from paganism, Judaism, Christianity—both Catho- 
lic and Protestant—and other faiths accepted by a large part of 
the world’s peoples. One can hardly respect a system of education 
that would leave the student wholly ignorant of the currents of 
religious thought.” 

Interesting also are the words of Justice Douglas in the Zorach 
decision (1952) allowing children to leave public school grounds 
for religious instruction. ‘This is what he said: 


“We are a religious people whose institutions presuppose 
a supreme being. When the state encourages religious instruc- 


2 James M. O’Neill, Catholicism and American Freedom. New York: Harper, 
1952; pp. 48-49. 
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tion or cooperates with religious authorities by adjusting the 
schedule of public events to sectarian needs, it follows the best 
of our traditions. 

“To hold that it may not would be to find in the Constitu- 
tion a requirement that the government show a callous indif- 
ference to religious groups. That would be preferring those 
who believe in no religion over those who do believe.” 


The closing words of Justice Douglas said that for the state to 
refuse encouragement to religious instruction would be to prefer 
the religion of secularism and to take it as the constitutionally blest, 
state religion. | 

In several court cases, the McCollum and the Zorach, the Su- 
preme Court was making decisions primarily in regard to public 
schools. However, in two pairs of decisions, the same Court was 
deciding matters relating to private and parochial schools. ‘The 
Nebraska one-language law and the Oregon public-schools-only law 
were much alike; at least each was unanimously declared uncon- 
stitutional. Those laws were contested on the ground that they 
bucked the fourteenth amendment which allows citizens to own 
property and pursue useful occupations. The laws were condemned 
—the former in 1919, the other in 1925—because they disallowed 
what the Constitution allows: property in private schools and 
occupations in private schools. In declaring the public-schools- 
only law null and void the Court went out of its way in two par- 
ticulars: it said that to operate schools is a “useful and meritorious” 
thing to do, and that parents have the nght and responsibility to 
see to the education of their children. In the other pair of deci- 
sions, the Court declared positively: in the Louisiana textbook case 
of 1929 and again in the New Jersey parochial-school bus case of 
1947, the Court laid down a principle the implications of which 
are considerable. In the textbook case, the crucial principle said 
that to use tax money to furnish textbooks in non-religious sub- 
jects to children in parochial schools is to help the children and 
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the state; and in the school-bus case, it said that to use tax money 
to transport chilrden safely to parochial school chosen by the par- 
ents is, again, to help the children and the state. It added that 
to use tax money in that way—for textbooks or bus rides—is not 
to help a school: the school, the Court said in the Louisiana case, 
does not at all benefit from those tax monies; and if the school 
does not benefit, presumably the church does not. 

The declared principle is so important and decisive that we quote 
it: “The schools, however, are not the beneficiaries of these ap- 
propriations. ‘They obtain nothing from them, nor are they tre- 
lieved of a single obligation because of them. The school children 
and the state alone are the beneficiaries.” 

An implied principle in each of those cases—the Louisiana and 
the New Jersey case—was the principle of non-discrimination. If 
tax money may be used to buy textbooks for some children, why 
not for all? Why discriminate against any children, or any par- 
ents? If tax money may be used to pay bus fares for some children 
going to approved schools, why not for all children going to ap- 
proved schools? 

Suppose we say that the State may discriminate against some 
children and some parents. In that event, the State would justi- 
fiably provide textbooks and bus rides for some and deny them to 
others—give textbooks and bus rides, let us say, to whites and deny 
them to Negroes, or perhaps allow benefits only to those on one 
side of the tracks. This would be to practice discrimination. But 
discrimination in the distribution of public benefits is unallowable. 
This is the way the present matter was stated by Justice Frank- 
furter: “Congress may withhold all sorts of facilities for a better 
life, but if it affords them it cannot make them available in an 
obviously arbitrary way or exact surrender of freedoms unrelated 
to the purpose of the facilities.”* The Supreme Court keeps to 


3 American Communications Assn. v. Douds, 339 U.S. 382, 417 (1950), con- 
curring opinion. 
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the principle that the government may not by indirection force 
citizens to give up constitutional nghts and that a state “may not 
impose conditions for sharing in benefits which require the re- 
linquishment of constitutional rights.’”* 

The 1960 study document approved by the National Council 
of Churches for the study of religion in public education accepted 
the Supreme Court decision of free textbooks and rejected its 
decision on free bus transportation. Since any and all services 
for school children are “welfare” services, it is difficult to draw 
that line and make out defensible criteria that would put chalk 
and pencils and maps and books on one side—the side of legally 
and constitutionally acceptable—and put bus rides and (let us say) 
playgrounds and lighting fixtures on the other side—as legally and 
constitutionally unacceptable. On what principles does one accept 
the Court’s decision for textbooks and reject its decision for bus 
rides? How do textbooks rate as “welfare” whereas bus rides do not? 

Citizens have freedom of choice in education. Once that prin- 
ciple is granted, we have to grant the implications. If citizens 
have to pay for freedom, it is a crippled freedom, and in that way 
they might be indirectly forced to give up constitutional nghts. 
Today, parents send children to schools of the parents’ choice— 
if the parents will pay twice: once for schools which they do not 
feel free in conscience to patronize and again for schools of their 
choice. This is freedom with a price tag on it. The Oregon deci- 
sion said that parents may by constitutional right send their chil- 
dren to private schools, and yet they are being pressured out of 
the court-afhrmed right. In the mild words of Professor Katz of 
Chicago University Law School, “we exact a price for the exer- 
cise of this liberty.” 

Freedom of conscience, freedom of mind, freedom of religion, 
freedom of choice in education—these are basic freedoms. Do citi- 


4 Frost v. Railroad Commission, 271 U.S. 583, 594 (1926). 
5 Wilber G. Katz, “The Freedom to Believe.” Atlantic Monthly, 192 (Oct. 
1953), p- 69. Katz is now professor at the University of Wisconsin Law School. 
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zens have to pay for them? That is the question asked by Dr. Katz 
and Dr. Virgil C. Blum and others.® 

Try seeing the problem in parallel fields. Citizens choose the 
churches they will join and attend. Should they therefore, exer- 
cising this natural and constitutional freedom of choice, be refused 
the free use of the public highways paid for out of tax money? 
Should some citizens be allowed the free use of public highways, 
publicly paid for, in order to go to churches of their choice, and 
other citizens be denied the use of the highways to go to churches 
of their choice? This is to ask whether highways are truly public, 
or are secularized and therefore sectarian. 

The two principles are like co-principles in the area of freedom 
in education, namely, the principle of freedom of choice in edu- 
cation, and the principle of non-discrimination in the distribution 
of benefits supplied by the State. ‘Those two principles have teamed 
up in the use of G.I. schooling. The student had a perfect free- 
dom to choose which school he would attend: practical, com- 
mercial, liberal, sectarian, or state school: that was the student’s 
business and his choice; secondly, there was not a ghost of dis- 
crimination in the granting of the benefits. 

A second instance of keeping the principles together is in handling 
the special institutes of learning financed by the National Science 
Foundation. The Foundation practices no discrimination in the 
selection of schools where institutes are set up. Students also suf- 
fer no discrimination; they come from any school, church-related or 
other, the central idea being to improve the teaching of mathe- 
matics, science, and modern languages on the high school level; 
and they go to any school they choose. Here we have perfect free- 
dom of choice on the part of students—for the most part, high 
school teachers—and perfect non-discrimination in distributing 
benefits. 

In G.I. schooling, funds come from the public treasury and are 


6 Useful to me at many points is the work by Virgil C. Blum, S.J., Freedom of 
Choice in Education. New York: Macmillan, 1958. 
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spent without discrimination for the benefit of any students, what- 
ever their faith or lack of it, in any schools of their choice in any 
types of courses and with any secular or any religious motivation 
on the part of school and students. The same is true of the free- 
dom and non-discrimination enjoyed by students and schools using 
public funds made available by the National Science Foundation. 
The policies and practices of G.I. schooling and of schooling under 
the National Science Foundation express a philosophy of freedom 
and non-discrimination. 

These educational phenomena are positive and constructive. In 
regard to religion in schools, freedom and non-discrimination are 
not always the way. The difficulties arise from the nature of a 
religiously pluralistic society and from the manner in which our 
pluralistic educational system has developed. We once had religion 
in American public schools, though in a Protestant sectarian and 
therefore unsatisfactory form. Then for the most part we got 
religion out of those schools, and to try to fill the gap, we resorted 
to various measures which in general must be regarded as com- 
promises. One way to try to meet the difficulty was for groups at 
immense sacrifice to build and man schools for their own chil- 
dren. Many groups did this; e.g., Baptists, Catholics, Lutherans, 
and Mennonites. Another compromise is the effort to inculcate 
moral and spiritual values. This way clearly works, and just as 
clearly has limitations since values are rooted in ultimate beliefs, 
and these are divergent. An attractive compromise is to teach a 
“common core” of beliefs; for instance, believing Jews and Chris- 
tians accept one common Father; but this too has its shortcom- 
ings, partly because of different views of God and partly because 
some unbelieving parents patronize schools. An interesting com- 
promise is “dismissed time.” Most effective in some centers in 
New York state where state law provides for it, this consists in 
letting children out of school for an hour a week to receive 
religious instruction off the premises; the Zorach decision (1952) 
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said that such practice is constitutional. In some places in New 
York state, Jews and Catholics have succeeded in making some- 
thing of this procedure. Still, it is an instance of teaching religion, 
not in and through public schools, but outside them and in spite 
of them. | 
Within public schools and through and on account of public 
schools, the best hope for “religion in education” lies in two pro- 
cedures, neither of them a compromise. The first is the teaching 
of religion as it arises in the context of the subject matter. ‘T’o teach 
religion in this way is a must in all types of schools and on all levels, 
kindergarten through university. Religion must come up in many 
matters: e.g., when children are reciting “Christopher Robin is 
saying his prayers.” Religious matter and religious questions come 
up everywhere, and remarkably so in the literature and history of 
all peoples, primitive or civilized. To try to skip it when it comes 
up is to be unscientific and dishonest. Scientific teaching demands 
that teachers face the problems arising in subject matter. If teach- 
ers are not competent to do this, they are unfit, so far, to teach, 
and if they feel unfree to do it, so much the worse for the school 
and society that keep them anxious. We emphasize the point, 
since there is reason to say that some teachers, even in teachers’ 
colleges, suffer from either or both of the mentioned handicaps. 
They are either incompetent to handle religious and theological 
matters as these arise in context, or do not feel free to go far if 
at all into them. Added to the difficulties is the fact that society 
is far from uninhibited in the matter. If teachers were competent 
in this regard—and this would be asking much—and felt free to 
elucidate relevant questions, many parents would nevertheless 
complain. Jews and Catholics and Protestants and secularists would 
be sure to complain and would make life unhappy for teachers. 
Maturing will be necessary if we are to do what needs to be done. 
Teaching religion and theology as they inevitably come up in 
context is sure to be going on in all schools of all types. This teach- 
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ing is “a natural” and is absolutely required for honesty. But it 
occurs within handicaps and limits, and basically unnecessary ones. 

Next we suggest a procedure which has not been sufficiently 
tried and which we say must be tried in both private and public 
schools. ‘This we call “What Believers Believe.” The need for it 
is evident. In every American community, rural or urban, the 
population is religiously mixed and pluralist; within any few city 
blocks lying adjacent to each other we find Jews of various shades 
of belief, and also Catholics, Protestants, and sectarian-secularists. 
One group does not know what another group believes. That is 
the actual situation, and it shows that we are being poorly educated. 
A man who knows little about the deepest beliefs by which his 
neighbors live is inadequately educated and unprepared to live in 
a democracy. An interesting project would be to learn from mem- 
bers of any group, Jewish, Catholic, Protestant or secularist, how 
much it knows about another group’s beliefs. Churches and syna- 
gogues are failing to equip citizens with this type of knowledge, 
and._so are both the private and public schools. What do Lutherans 
know in regard to Jewish beliefs, or Catholics in regard to Lutheran 
beliefs? We are not asking what is the truth value of others’ beliefs, 
but asking that all appreciate what their neighbors do in fact believe. 

We who break into print concerning others’ beliefs are much in 
the dark, and an unhappy feature of works written about others’ 
faiths is how poorly the authors know their subjects. The genius, 
the values and truth, the sufferings and needs and sacrifices of a 
religion not our own—all these tend to escape us. Take this simple 
illustration. ‘The National Council of Churches in 1960 “author- 
ized for publication” a study document called “Religion in Rela- 
tion to Public Education.” Professor John C. Bennett of Union 
Theological Seminary found fault with the unsympathetic and 
poorly informed position of those who drew up the document. Dr. 
Bennett said: “I have stated the Catholic case strongly because 
the authors of this document are quite unable to admit that it 
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deserves a hearing. It would be calamitous if the National Council 
of Churches should commit itself to such a one-sided position.”? 
This instance of failure to know others’ hopes and aims and achieve- 
ments is all the more remarkable since many men worked for some 
years to prepare the document, and the instance is enough to show 
how poorly our leaders and experts know their neighbors’ religions, 
and how badly we need, in seminaries and all schools and from 
the pulpit, instruction on what believers believe. 

We will have to work hfimbly on so delicate a problem. It would 
be wonderful if we could be rather assured that in ten or twenty 
years professors in American universities generally knew the theo- 
logical grounds on which their colleagues stood. It would be won- 
derful if teachers’ colleges, private and public, began in ten to twen- 
ty years to convey to prospective teachers the need to know what 
believers believe, and then it would be out of this world if, at the 
grass roots, teachers in high schools and even in grade schools of all 
types really began to know what believers believe. Would it not 
be a joy to heaven if nuns teaching in parochial high schools had 
a scientific and reverent, even if introductory, knowledge of what 
Jews believe, or Lutherans, or Baptists? We would also want teach- 
ers in other types of schools fully to reciprocate. Above all, it would 
give a boost to the social education of America if prospective rabbis 
and priests and preachers began to get a scientific and honest grasp 
of what their neighbors believe. 

In one of his first messages to Congress President Kennedy said 
we must work toward “the maximum development of every young 
Amertican’s capacity.” This principle, carried out, would take us 
where we need to go and where nature and God ask us to go. It 
is so sane and so natural as well as relevant that we should not let 
any minor interest, such as those of a person or a party or a par- 
ticular church, get in its way. To date, a weakness in our attitudes 


7John C. Bennett, Religious Education, 55 (July-August 1960), p. 272. 
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to the over-all educational problem is that we see policies only from 
the point of view of politics or of helping the Catholic or Jewish or 
Protestant religion. ‘The problem is inclusive. The word “every” 
in Mr. Kennedy’s message must be accepted in theory and prac- 
tice. No more therefore of the too common seeing the educational 
problem from what is happening to “us,” to our chance for getting 
elected or staying in office, or what a proposal will do for our church. 
A fulminating by churchmen on one side of the fence, more or less 
met by cannonading from the other side, will do little to meet the 
problem of how all our children can be well educated in religion 
and every vital area, of how churchmen and lay leaders of churches 
can be educated to see problems in their national or even interna- 
tional totality. On religion in public schools, much creative work 
could be done by cooperative study and action.’ This is one of 
many problems that transcend sectarian interests and sectarian 
capacities. 


8 Much could be done, says Rabbi Gilbert, “‘were the best minds of all our re- 
ligious groups to come together and share the responsibility for pointing the 
way.” Rabbi Arthur Gilbert, “A Catalogue of Church-State Problems.” Re- 
ligious Education, 56 (Nov.-Dec. 1961), p. 429. 
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Butterfield, Herbert, 210 


Cambridge Platonists, reason as candle 
of the Lord, 33 

Carmichel, Omer, on integration, 13 

Cather, Willa: learning at home, 178; 
respect and reverence, 227 

Chalmers, G. K., scepticism and col- 
lege students, 170-71 


Chapman, J. Crosby, education and 


man’s nature, 13 
Character training, 86-87 
Chesterton, G. K.: on democracy, 228; 
reverence and contempt, 171 
Chicago, University of, 183 
Child-centered school, 24, 71 
Churches and transcendence, 106-107 
Clergymen and love of neighbor, 104- 
105 
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College education for all, 182-83 

Columbia University, 183 

Community: education for human 
unity, 249-56; education in commu- 
nity sharing, 231-32; education in 
the family, 224-31; education is so- 
cial, 224; rights of state in educa- 
tion, 235-36; St. Paul and human 
unity, 256-57; social values in edu- 
cation, 196; the state and education, 
232-36; the state and international 
understanding, 252-54; universal 
community, 244-45; world commu- 
nity, 245-46, 248-49; see Aristotle, 
Hayes, McReynolds, Newman, 
Suarez, Vittoria 

Conant, James B.: against choice in 
education, 234; high school educa- 
tion, 83; understanding science, 210 

Connatural knowing, 62, 64, 150, 200 

Conservatives, 86, 177 

Contemplation: see Dewey, Pieper 

Cooper, John M., on self-seeking, 98 

Council for Basic Education, on work 
and discipline, 56 

Counts, George S., education and 
man’s nature, 13 

“Credits,” 31 

Crocker, Lucy H., 228 

Cullmann, Oscar, on Catholics and 
Protestants, 103 

Cunningham, William F., teachers 
and philosophy of education, 15-16 


Danish Folk Schools, 218-19 

Darwin, Charles, on end-seeking, 120- 
21 

Dawson, Christopher: education as 
initiation, 140-41; knowing an- 
other culture, 194; liberal educa- 
tion, 216; universal education, 205 

De Hovre, Franz, 43 

Democratic Charter, the, 256-57 

Descartes, René: bisected man, 76-77, 
87-88; the body as automaton, 69 

Dewey, John: art of acceptance and 
art of control, 123; confuses “‘ib- 
eral,” 212-13; contemplation, 174; 
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Dewey, John—continued 
ends of education, 134-40; experi- 
ence and philosophy, 2-5; learning 
by doing, 57-68; liberal and useful 
identical, 211-13; liberal education, 
188, 189; naturalism, 273-79; on 
ends, 105; on the immediate, 5; or- 
ganization of subject matter, 26- 
27; “religion,” 277-78; science and 
subjectivism, 163-64; science and 
wisdom, 205; the teacher’s place, 
43; see Dopp 

Discrimination in distributing school 
taxes, 293, 294; see Blum, Frank- 
furter, Katz 

Distinct, not Separate, 287, 288 

Donahue, John W., philosophy of ed- 
ucation is synoptic, 17 

Donne, John, 85 

Dopp, Katherine Elizabeth, tree-men, 
Cave-men, 22-23 

Douglas, Justice, 289-90 

Dubay, Thomas, 252, 253 

Dupanloup, Félix: academic freedom, 
40, 42-43; teachers’ qualities, 43; 
the child and transcendence, 106; 
the student, 69 


Education: as art and prudence, 128; 
as end, 157; as growth, 138-40; as 
initiation, 140-41; aS means, 157; 
attempting too much, 109; borrows 
from other fields, 17-18; causes of, 
12, 18; for whom, 14-16; is for val- 
ues, 152, 161; is natural, 259; liberal 
and humanistic, 12-13; making of 
man, 49-50; philosophy of, 6-7; self- 
education, 52-53; transcendence, 95, 
105, 108-109, 111-12; see college; 
community; experience; freeing 
man; liberal education 

Eisenhart, Luther, on self-education, 


53 
Ellis, John Tracy, 68 
Emergents as explanations, 275-76 
Emerson, Ralph Waldo, effects of lib- 
eral education, 197 
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Ends: evolution and ends, 120; laws of 
end-seeking, 116-25; relevance for 
education, 122-23 

Ends of education: faith and morals 
as end, 143; health as end, 142; in- 
tellectual values as ends, 144-51; 
moral virtue as end, 142-43; man as 
the end, 130; nature as determining 
ends, 132-33, 135; physical educa- 
tion as end, 141; status as end, 143; 
wealth as end, 143, 144-45; see 
Dawson, Dewey, liberal education, 
liberal values in the vocational 

Ethnocentrism, 242 

Eutrapelia, 48 

Everson case, 284, 287, 288, 291 

Evolution: Darwinian form, 64-65; 
end-seeking, 120 

Existentialists: commitment, 125-26; 
starting point, 5; see Kierkegaard, 
Sartre 

Experience: and education, 8-9; asks 
questions, 2-4 


Faust, Clarence, intellectual discipline 
and work, 53-55 

Fischer, John Henry, intellectual com- 
petence as end, 142 

Flexner, Abraham, 68 

Francis de Sales, St., balance, 43 

Francis of Assissi, St., reverence for all 
things, 178-79 


Frankfurter, Justice: “absolute sepa- 


ration,’ 284, 287; surrender of free- 
doms, 191 

Freedom: conquest of, 73-75; for 
teacher and student, 40-41; freedom 
of choice in education, 233; freedom 
to believe, 292; initial freedom, 73- 
74; internal freedom, 185; see Blum, 
discrimination, Dupanloup, Katz 

Freud, Sigmund, 91-93 

Fuller, Margaret, 169 

Fun, as end, 179-81 


Gattengo, C., the child’s achievement, 
230 
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Ghettos: America and ghettos, 246- 
47; are good, 243; are natural and 
universal, 242-43; “ghetto,” 241, 
244; science and ghettos, 246-47; 
see Suarez, Vittoria 

Gilbert, Albert, cooperative responsi- 
bility, 298 

G.I. schooling, 293-94 

Gill, Eric, education through things 
and making, 220-22 

Gilson, Etienne, teacher, 71 

Gotshalk, D. W., paradox of natural- 
ism, 280 

Great Books, 183-84 

“Greats,” 83 

Guizot, Frangois Pierre, religion as 
school of reverence, 171 


Hamilton, Sir William, on self- 
education, 52 

Harper, William Rainey, as teacher, 71 

Harvard College, 143 

Hayes, Carlton J. H., internationalism, 
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eee) Charles W., 136 

Hennacy, Ammon, anarchist, 126 

Heraclitus, 66 

Hildebrand von, Dietrich: collabora- 
tion with things known, 107-108; 
the irreverent man, 168-70, 174 

Hobbes, Thomas: naturalism, 271; the 
state as standard of good, 164 

Holzner, Joseph, on St. Paul’s univer- 
salism, 255 

Hook, Sidney, 278 

Hormic psychology, 119 

Hunter College, 83 

Hutchins: appeal for quality, 68; com- 
munity of scholars, 84-85; “Great 
Books” and “Great Conversation,” 
183-84, 214; liberal education for 
all, 213-16; liberal education un- 
likely, 204 

Huxley, Julian, 278 

Huxley, Thomas, science and wisdom, 
208 


Hybris, 174-75 
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Individualism, 236-37 


“In-group,”” 102-103 

Integration: of education, 13-14; of 
race, 103 

Intuitive knowing, 59-60, 92-93, 148- 
49, 150, 200 

“It works,” 248 


Jackson, Justice, on religious educa- 
tion, 289 

Jerome, St., on teaching, 38 

John of the Cross, St., 157 


Kant, Immanuel: on tutelage, 55; 
Protestant philosopher, 265-66; re- 
fuses nature, 265-66 

Katz, Wilber G., freedom to believe, 
292-93 

Keats, John, on Chapman’s Homer, 
37°38 . . 

Kennedy, President, maximum devel- 
opment of all children, 297-98 

Kilpatrick, William H., 142-43 

Knowledge and submission, 101-102 

Krikorian, Y. H., 274 

Kunitz, Stanley, on man, 72-73 


Learning by doing, 57-63 

LeRoy, Alexander, on the primitive as 
a man, 160 

Leucippus, 271 

Lewis, C. S., on meaning, 279 

Liberal education: affords better judg- 
ments, 196-97, 201; aims and 
achievements, 186-87; compromis- 
ing liberal education, 207; end in 
itself, 188-91; has universal objects, 
197-200; in the vocational, 211ff.; 
is humanistic, 189; liberal studies, 
183; materials, 194-95; men _ in- 
capable or unwilling, 204-205; to 
see man, 191-97; type of knowledge 
procedure, 200; usefulness, 201-202; 
see Danish folk schools, Dewey, 
Gill, Hutchins, Maritain, Newman 

Liberals, 86, 177 

Lieberman, Myron, 68 
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Lincoln, Abraham, freedom for all, 
183 

Livingstone, Sir Richard: liberal stud- 
ies, 190-91; seeing in perspective, 
196 

Locke, John: end of education, 79; 
knowing God, 283 

Lodge, R. C., Plato’s theory of edu- 
cation, 53 

Louisiana, textbook case, 290-91 

Lucretius, 271 

Luther, Martin, on the secular power, 
262-63 


McCollum case, 286-87, 289, 290 

McDougall, William, hormic psychol- 
ogy, 119 

McReynolds, Justice, nghts of parents 
in education, 232-33 

Machiavelli: education of the prince, 
98-99; Machiavellian standard, 165- 
66 


Man: and nature, 69-70; an island, 
85; as measure of human good, 158- 
59, 164; at the center and top in 
education, 166; has a nature, 124; 
his nature, 72-73; his nature good, 
133, 158-60; his unity, 78-79, 87- 
94; is capax Dei and capax universi, 
114; making better judgments, 196- 
97; paradoxical animal, 124-25; re- 
ligions slight body, 78-79; “the sub- 
ject is man,” 191-95; see Descartes 

Mann, Horace, 284 

Mann, Thomas, on meaning, 123 

Maritain, Jacques: connaturality, 64; 
democratic charter, 256-57; experi- 
ence and philosophy, 2-3; illuminat- 
ing intellect, 147; liberal education 
for all, 184, 217ff.; man’s nature 
fixed and changing, 14; man’s unity, 
87-94; On insight and intuition, 92- 
93; “play” (jew), and liberal educa- 
tion, 219-20; science and wisdom, 
209-11; students’ self-activity, 52- 
53; synergism, 87-91; the spiritual 
preconscious, 93; the unconscious of 
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Maritain, Jacques—continued 
the spiritual, 91-92; titanic demon- 
ism, 123-24 

Martin, William B., 264 

Massachusetts Institute of ‘Technol- 
ogy, 183 

Matthews, T. S., 180-81 

Meaning in nature: according to Com- 
munism and secularism, 123-24; the 
problem, 122-23; see C. S. Lewis 

Mechanism, 119-20, 129 

Piety il 22, 210 

Meyer, Agnes E., democracy as an 
absolute, 165 

Meyerson, Emil, on knowing, 111 

Mind, a spiritual power, 110-11, 113- 
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Rint, Sir Walter, on academic 
objectivity, 285-86 

Montessori, Maria, child education, 60 

More, Paul Elmer, on absolutes, 105- 
106 

Mores, as measure of good, 165 

Mussolini, Benito, the state as measure 
of good, 164 


Nagel, Ernest, naturalism, 272-80 

Nash, Arnold S., 215 

National Council of Churches, 292, 
296-97 

National Science Foundation, 
29 

“Natural” and ‘‘Non-Natural”’ moral 
theories, 273 

Nature as good, 267-69 

Naturalism in American education: 
Catholic position, 266-70; ends of 
human life, 279-80; “naturalism,” 
270-80; Protestantism and “‘nature,” 
260-66; see Bennett, Dewey, Got- 
shalk, Nagel, Niebuhr, Santayana, 
Sellars 

Nebraska one-language law, 290 

Nef, John U., universities and unity, 


293, 


Newman, John Henry: ends of educa- 
tion, 79; his two theses, 285; liberal 
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Newman, John Henry—continued 
education, 184-85; the teacher’s per- 
sonal influence, 48 

Niebuhr, Reinhold, nature and the 
Fall of man, 260-62 

‘‘Noblesse oblige,’”’ 239-40 

Nutting, Willis D., schools and the 
means of education, 9-10 


One-Worlders, 245 

Ong, Walter, 117 

Order, discovered and made, 126-27 
Ordinary Language Philosophy, 16-17 
Oregon decision, 232, 290 


Palmer, George Herbert, the teachers’ 
qualities, 38 

Parents as teachers, 24-25, 49-50 

Pasadena case, 132 

Pascal, Blaise, 86, 99, 107, 174 

Passions, free from, 192 

Paul, St.: a philosopher, 19-20; on all 
good things, 19-20; on human unity, 
257-58 

Peace Corps, 255 

Pearse, Innes H., 228 

Peckham experiment, 228 

Person, 73-75, 112 

Pestalozzi, Johann, on student’s self- 
activity, 52 

Peter, St., learning mankind’s unity, 
athe | | 

Philosophy: as liberal, 12-13; begins 
with experience, 1-6; described, 1-3, 
20-21; for all teachers, 14-20; 1s 
natural, 269-70; of ordinary lan- 
guage, 16-17 

Physical education, 141 

Pieper, Josef, on contemplation, 222- 
2 

Pike. James, 209 

Pindar, on becoming man, 11 

Pius ONE a2 232236 

Pius XII: science and subjectivism, 
163-64; world community, 262 

Plato: educational theory, 53; on work- 
ing with nature, 50; on transcend- 
ence, a1 1 
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Playing: and learning, 67, 141-42; 
playing, an end, 188 

Pluralism and education, 237-39, 246- 
48; see Aristotle, Gilbert, “WASP” 

Political wisdom, 208-209, 237 

Positivism: and nature, 271; German, 
236; inadequacy, 164-65 

Presence and the child, 173-74 

Projects, 69 

Prudence: as virtue, 64; work of man, 
12 

Prudential wisdom: being achieved, 
237, 239-40; in the family, 63-64; 
in the student, 63-64 
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Radbruch, Gustav, on Hitler and posi- 
tivism, 165, 235-36 

Recapitulation theory, 21-23 

Religion and Education: absolute 
separation, 284, 287; Bill of Rights, 
287-88; Iron Curtain, 286; maturity 
required, 294-95; religion in all 
schools, 281-97; right to know God, 
282-83; saving the word “‘eligion,” 
277-78; “separation” principle, 286; 
what can be done, 294-97; why 
teach religion, 284-86; see Blum, 
Douglas, Jackson, Katz, Rutledge 

Religious discord, 104-105 

Reverence: communicating reverence, 
172-73; Communications, 179-81; 
disdain and contempt, 171; for cre- 
ative art, 177-79; for oneself, 173- 
74; for science, 176-78; for struggles 
for freedom, 177; in American col- 
leges, 170-71; relativist and rever- 
ence, 170; sceptic and reverence, 
170; the reverent man, 167ff. 

Rhodes scholarships, 251 

Rickover, H. G., 68-69 

Rignano, Eugenio, life seeks ends, 119 

Rousseau, exaggerated freedom, 41-42 

Royce, Josiah, the Beloved Commu- 
nity, 96 

Rutledge, Justice, absolute separation, 
287 
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Russell, Bertrand: basic principle, 59- 
60; universals, 116 


Santayana, George: naturalism, 273- 
76; on Dewey, 5 

Sarton, George, 210 

Sartre, Jean-Paul: experience and phi- 
losophy, 5; no nature, 125-26, 133- 
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See Paul, 5 

Schmidt, Wilhelm, on primitive man, 
160 

Schneider, Herbert W., naturalism, 
271-72 

Schweitzer, Albert, reverence for life, 
179 

Ses and wisdom, 208f.; as value, 
162-63; blessings of, 246; in liberal 
education, 210; ousts subjectivism, 
163-64; reverence for, 176 

“Scientific humanism,” 278-79 

“Scientific intelligence,” 278-79 

Secularism, 278 

Sellars, Roy Wood, “religion,” 277-78 

Shakespeare, read in high schools, 191- 


92 
Smith, Sydney, purpose of education, 
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Smith, TeN4 278 

Socrates: on the teacher, 33-34; teacher 
misleading youths, 153 

Solipsism, 85-86 

Solon, on moral standards, 126 

Snow, C. P., the two cultures, 209, 
201 

“Spectatoritis,” 66-67 

Spencer, Herbert: mothers as educa- 
tors, 230-31; self-development, 52 

Spinoza, 9 

Stanford University, 183 

State, the: positive functions, 262; 
rights in education, 236- 

Student: “a wonderful being,” 69-71; 
chief agent, 50-51; discipline and 
work, 53-54, 57, 83-84; discovery, 
32-33; learning altruism, 99-100; 
learning by doing, 57-68; learning 
man’s unity, 255-56; learning self- 
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Student—continued 
responsibility; learning to transcend 
self, 99-103; prudential learning, 63; 
self-activity, 50-56; Whitehead’s 
three stages, 71-73 


Suarez, Francisco, man’s universal 
community, 244-45 

Synergism, 87-91 

Teacher: authority, 41-44;  child- 


bossed, 71; communication, 33-34; 
great teachers, 71; hokum, 44-45; 
improvisation, 26; in loco parentis, 
42-44; keeping young, 34-36; min- 
isterial cause, 31-34; patterns and 
syllabi, 25-27; prudential learning, 
63; new life possible, 36-38; quali- 
ties, 38-48; St. Jerome on teaching, 
38; teacher-centered school, 24; 
what he is and does, 3off.; world- 
understanding, 254-55; see Dewey, 
Maritain, ‘Thomas Aquinas, White- 
head 

Teilhard de Chardin, Pierre, 21 

Teleology: and education, 131; as- 
sumed in education, 128-29; mean- 
iig,,115, 119-20; see Aristotle, 
Darwin, Gotshalk, McDougall, Ri- 
gnano, Thomas Aquinas 

Television, and passive learning, 66-67 

Thales, 271 

Thomas Aquinas, St.: altruism and 
egoism, 95-96; eternal in the par- 
ticular and changing, 197; freedom 
imweducation, 235, 237; good,” 
154-56; knowing the nature of God, 
283-84; man a nature, 124; man’s 
duality, 77-78; man’s unity, 88, 90; 
on connaturality, 64; on exemplary 
Cause, 11-12; on knowing, 100-101; 
on knowing universals, 110-14; on 
the lover, 99; on person, 69-70; on 
Poeeteaonehes2).01, 52; 0n use,” 
208; spiritual substance, 279 

Thoreau, 126 

Toleration, an insult, 104 

Transcendence: and art, 102; and edu- 
cation, 95, 105; and science, 102; 
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‘Transcendence—continued 

see church, Dupanloup, Wild 
‘Trial-and-error learning, 57-63 
Trump, Lloyd, 53 


Unconscious of the spirit, 91-92 
UNESCO, educating for international 
understanding, 253-54 


Values: as ends, 154-56; education is 
for values, 152, 161; how known, 
153-54, 157-59; esthetic values, 161- 
62; in liberal education, 182-202; 
in vocational education, 203-19; 
means and ends, 156; science as 
human value, 162-63; types, 155- 


eal education: liberal in voca- 
tional: see Dewey, Gill, Hutchins, 
Maritain; liberal need with voca- 
tional, 214; most want vocational, 
205; studies illiberalized, 206; why 
popular, 205-207 

Vittoria, Francisco, rights of all, 245, 
246 

Voegelin, Eric, discovering and mak- 
ing order, 126 


Walcutt, Charles C., quality in edu- 
cation, 68 

Ward, Henshaw, Darwin’s teleology, 
121 

Ward Leo) Ry. 122, 4105 

“WASP,” 247-48 

Weiss, Paul, nature and man, 124-25 

Whitehead, Alfred North: educators 
scared of facts, 169-70; his own edu- 
cation, 80ff.; liberal and vocational, 
214; rationality of nature, 118; rev- 
erence, 174; three stages in educat- 
mg, 71-73 

Whole-man theory, 80-85, 141 

Wild, John: knowing essences, 148; 
transcendence, 101 

Winick, Charles, 242 

World community, 201-202 


Zorach case, 289-90, 294-95 
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